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TOTI DAL MONTE 
TRIUMPHS IN HER 
AMERICAN DEBUT 
AT CHICAGO OPERA 


New Italian Soprano Vocifer- 
ously Applauded as “Lucia” 
in First Week’s Répertoire 
—“Gioconda” with Rosa 
Raisa in Title Role, Bril- 
liantly Inaugurates New 
Season—Flora Perini and 
Antonio Cortis Make In- 
itial Appearances—“Tosca” 
Brings Roberto Moranzoni 
to Conductor’s Desk and Re- 
turn of Claudia Muzio 
and Charles Hackett 
— “Prophet” and “Pécheurs 
de Perles” Complete First 
Week’s List 


HICAGO, Nov. 8.— Everything 

needful for a brilliant first night 
was found in the opening performance 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
on Nov. 5. “Gioconda” has repeat- 
edly proved one of the most useful 
operas known for such an occasion. 
The opportunities it presents for im- 
pressive stage pictures, the many ef- 
fective réles it contains and the in- 
clusion of ballet music which seems to 
retain the freshness of novelty, all 
combine to make Ponchielli’s work an 
especially satisfactory vehicle for the 
commencement of a season. 

In this case “Gioconda,” which had 
been dropped from the répertoire for 
seven years, was received with every 
demonstration of approval. No element 
was lacking to make the occasion a com- 
plete success. The worlds of fashion, of 
art and music were well represented. 
Favorite singers and capable new mem- 
bers of the company were in the cast, 
Giorgio Polacco was once more at the 
conductor’s desk, lavish new sets had 
been provided by Julian F. Dové, and 
minor details received necessary atten- 
tion. 

Rosa Raisa, who has repeatedly been 
a leading figure in Auditorium first 
nights, was the Gioconda. Kathryn 
Meisle appeared as La Cieca, Cesare 
Formichi as Barnaba and Alexander 
Kipnis as Alvise. Much interest also 
centered upon the débuts of Flora Perini, 
who was the Laura, and Antonio Cortis, 
singing Enzo. 

The work of all these singers was re- 
ceived with the heartiest approval. Un- 
der Mr. Polacco, the orchestra was at its 
best and the whole performance was 
shaped with fine attention to detail and 
within vast and grandiose outlines. The 
settings showed a skilfully managed 
sense of elegance, and ballet and chorus 
‘ontributed their share of excellence to 
the production. 


Rosa Raisa’s Triumph 


Miss Raisa’s qualifications as one of 
the most important sopranos in the com- 
any are those which have distinguished 
ier performances in other parts of the 
vorld—phenomenal brilliance and ap- 
arently unlimited resource. She is 
rithout question one of the most gifted 
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GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, Who Is Credited with the Unique 
Achievement of Making Opera Pay. Mr. Gatti Plans a Number of Novelties for This 
Season and Will Introduce Several New Singers to New York. (See Page 38) 





Native Work Has Premiere in San Francisco 
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AN FRANCISCO, Cal., Nov. 8.—The and is the composer’s latest effort. 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- The second and last movements are 


; f ' based on American Indian themes, a 
cisco presented the premiére of a strik- love-song from the Pueblo of Laguna 
ing new quartet for 


strings “by they furnishing the principal idea of the 
former San Franciscan, Frederick ar the — _— ° of 
ahi ’ ane ; parts of the ritualistic dances of the 
par el, ee on aon Indian villages of Santa Clara and 
— Ge ee * esque: Rain Dances, Corn Dances and 
The new work, which is dedicated to the War Dances. 
Chamber Music Society, was written at 
Santa Barbara during last summer, 
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NEW YORK MAYOR 

HAS PROJECT FOR 
FREE MUNICIPAL 
OPERA IN PARKS 


City Chamberlain  Berolz- 
heimer Submits Report to 
John F. Hylan Naming Six 
Possible Sites for Open-Air 
Performances—Experiment 
May Be Made Next Summer 
—Permanent Improvement 
Recommended in Event of 
Success—Plan Is Without 
Precedent Anywhere—Huge 
Natural Ampitheater with 
200,000 Capacity Is Sug- 
gested 


EW YORK will enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being tue first city 
to sponsor free open-air municipal 
opera if the plans of Mayor Hylan 
and City Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 
heimer are carried out. Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, at the Mayor’s request, has 
investigated possible sites in the 
parks of Greater New York, with the 
result that six locations have been 
laid before John F. Hylan. The in- 
tention is to present experimental 
performances during next summer, 
and, if these are successful, more 
ambitious plans now under consider- 
ation will receive further attention. 
The project was originated last sum+ 
mer, when concerts on the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park attracted increasing attention 
and band programs sponsored by the city 
in other park centers also claimed large 
audiences. Addressing the audience at 
a concert in Central Park in memory of 
Elkan Naumberg, donor of the new band- 
stand on the Mall, Mayor Hylan gave the 
first public intimation of the scheme. 

The Mayor, as reported’ in MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Sept. 20, stated that the 
city intended to give at least one and 
perhaps a series of opera performances 
in connection with the free concerts on 
the Mall each summer. It is now dis- 
closed that Mr. Berolzheimer, who has 
always taken a great interest in music 
for the people, both in a personal ca- 
pacity and as City Chamberlain, was 
then asked to investigate possibilities. 

“Sometime during the past summer,” 
says Mr. Berolzheimer in a letter laid 
before the Mayor last week, “you re- 
quested me to take up the consideration 
of the subject of free open-air operatic 
performances in any of our public parks 
to afford to the many the opportunity 
to hear the master productions whose 
cultural, educational and _ recreational 
usefulness has heretofore been exclusive- 
ly enjoyed by a relatively small number 
and a rather restricted class of the 
population. 

“In this consideration I have had the 
advantage of the assistance of the mem- 
bers of the advisory board associated 
with me in the supervision of the city’s 
public music and the conduct of the 
Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts. 

“A thorough study of the possibilities 
of various sites for such an activity 
resulted in finding six parks which Mr. 
Julius Burgevin, landscape architect of 
the Park Board, recommended: Van 
Cortlandt and Pelham Bay Par':s in the 
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Chicago Launches Opera Season 


with Fine Performance of “Gioconda” 
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[Continued from page 1] 





singers now to be heard. Her resump- 
tion of the réle of the ballad-singer was 
noteworthy for the splendor and beauty 
of her voice, the dramatic intensity with 
which she dominated ensembles, the 
charm of her bearing and even the 
happy choice of her costumes. She was 
presented with many bouquets at the 
conclusion of the fourth act. 

Miss Perini sang with ample tone, 
much skill and an admirable dignity, 
Miss Meisle’s duties brought into promi- 
nence one of the youngest of the com- 
pany’s thoroughly dependable artists. 
She made her operatic début last year, 
and soon won recognition for the capa- 
bility with which she filled an unusually 
large number of réles, and for the rich- 
ness, power and range of her voice. 
These valuable assets were in evidence 
in “Gioconda,” and the young American 
singer seemed also to have added a ma- 
turer degree of refinement to her excel- 
lent style. 

Mr. Cortis made himself welcome as 
the owner of a light, fine and beautiful 
tenor voice, which he used with varying 
degrees of discernment, but which served 
him admirably at all times, even when 
he seemed to be meeting problems im- 
posed by nervousness. He makes a 
pleasant appearance, he has_ youth, 
ardor and a dramatic sense, and won a 
genuine ovation. 

Mr. Formichi’s unusually rich and 
sonorous baritone voice, coupled with his 
forceful style, was strikingly suited to 
the réle of the Inquisition’s spy, and the 
singer was flatteringly received by opera- 
goers who have welcomed him in other 
seasons. Mr. Kipnis sang with beautiful 
tone, good style and ample dignity. 
Among other participants were Lodovico 
Olivieri, Désiré Defrére, Gildo Morelati 
and Antonio Nicolich, a new bass who 
gave a good account of himself as Zuane. 

The ballet is changed in personnel and 
leadership this year, being the band 
which formerly had danced in the Audi- 
torium as the Pavley-Oukrainsky organi- 
zation. Mr. Oukrainsky is again with 
the company and headed the Dance of 
the Hours. 


“Tosca” Is Second Choice 


The second night was devoted to a 
restoration of “Tosca” to a répertoire, 
from which it had been suspended, with 
Puccini’s other works, for a year. The 
revival was made the occasion of the 
return of Claudia Muzio and Charles 
Hackett and of the débuts of a note- 
worthy Scarpia in the person of Mariano 
Stabile, and the new conductor, Roberto 
Moranzoni. Gladys Swarthout, a young 
Chicago mezzo-soprano, made her oper- 
atic début as the Shepherd, and sang 
her few lines with arresting beauty of 
voice. 

Miss Muzio, already a favorite with 
Chicago audiences, returns considerably 
the richer in vocal beauty and a stately 
reserve, which, added to so magnetic a 
personality, gives her a_ remarkable 
power over her audience. Her voice, of 
greater warmth, is in the best possible 
condition. Her singing constantly dis- 
closed its power and its expressiveness. 
The prayer was sung in classic style, 
without vocal hysteria, but with ines- 
capable appeal both for its lovely tone 
and its dignity and sincerity. 

It was extremely pleasant to welcome 
back to the Auditorium so fine an Ameri- 
can artist as Mr. Hackett. His voice 


Ts 


Paris Cheers Fritz Kreisler at 
Concert on Altered Date 


HE concert at which Fritz 

Kreisler was announced to play 
in the Grand Opéra in Paris on 
Nov. 11, Armistice Day, was given 
instead on Nov. 9, when, according 
to a copyright dispatch to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the violinist was 
greeted by an audience that cheered 
him for an unusual length of time. 
The change in the date was sug- 
gested by Mr. Kreisler when he 
found that Nationalists objected to 
his appearance on a day set apart 
for patriotic observance. Special 
precautions were taken by the 
police to preserve order, and no 
disturbances occurred. This was 
Mr. Kreisler’s first appearance in 
Paris in twenty years. 
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Toti Dal Monte, Coloratura Soprano, Who 
Achieved a Notable Success in Her 
American’ Début With the Chicago Opera 
Company This Week 


instantly wins him recognition as a 
gifted and natural singer. Its freshness 
and resonance, its variety of color and 
dynamic range give him an invaluable 
instrument for enlivening whatever 
heroic figure he is called upon to imper- 
sonate. His Cavaradossi was youthful, 
ardent and bold, a gentleman and a hot- 
head, a figure to grace Sardou’s story, 
to give color to Tosca’s devotion, to bring 
glamor to the romantic stage and to in- 
crease one’s pride and respect for the 
American singer. 

Mr. Stabile’s advent seemed, from his 
performance as Scarpia, one of great 
importance to the company. His voice 
is of that light and pointed kind which 
lends itself to the finest musical use. It 
seemed rather dry at this first appear- 
ance, but the tone-coloring, supplement- 
ing a very detailed character-sketch of 
the Roman Chief of Police, was of the 
most abundant variety. The burden of 
“business” he implanted upon his char- 
acterization caused it to seem a little old- 
fashioned, but the new baritone made it 
plain to all he is a thinker as well as a 
singer and an actor. 

Mr. Moranzoni’s début was similarly 
gratifying. He has a genuine musical 
sense, which was observable in the grace 
and melodiousness of the orchestral ac- 
companiment he so admirably supplied 
the action. That he is also a con- 
ductor of force was plainly shown in 
the stirring climaxes of the excellently 
proportioned performance. Both new- 
comers were heartily received. Miss 
Muzio and Mr. Hackett were likewise 
extended much applause, and the so- 
prano received many bouquets, some of 
them thrown from the floor of the Audi- 
torium. 

Among the other singers Vittorio 
Trevisan was prominent for his un- 
equalled, but this year much improved, 
impersonation of the Sacristan. It is 
a portrait which will not soon fade out 
of the memory of those to whom it is so 
familiar. 


“Prophete” Produced 


A special performance of “Le Pro- 
phéte” was given on Nov. 7 with Charles 
Marshall and Louise Homer in the lead- 
ing réles. Two such favorite singers as 
these had things much their own way in 
the course of a lengthy and interesting 
performance. The title rdle does not 
afford Mr. Marshall such conspicuous 
opportunities for character-study as he 
has made, for instance, in “The Jewess.” 
But he outlined the none too plausible 
hero in strokes of great dignity and 
genuine appeal. His singing has gained 
remarkably in the use of a sweet and 
smooth messa di voce, and his early 
scenes were doubly impressive on this 
account. Later episodes he sang with 
the stirring tone, the great force and the 
which have set him 


theatrical genius 
apart in public favor among Chicago 
tenors. Mme. Homer brought to the his- 


torical réle of Fides her glorious voice, 
her sincere and heroic style. her endear- 
ing presence and her astute knowledge 
of the operatic stage and its ways. Of 
special interest was her discreet singing 
of “Ah, Mon Fils,” and the pathos of 
her performance at the denial in the 
Cathedral Scene. For this, by the way, 
scenery of unusual richness and beauty 
had been designed by Mr. Dové, and this 
and other imposing sets were greeted 
with rounds of applause. The rdéle of 


Bertha was entrusted to Olga Forrai, 
who had originally been scheduled to 
make her American début in the follow- 
ing Tuesday’s revival of “Tannhauser.” 
She sang with a light and pleasant 
voice and displayed the virtues of well- 
grounded experience. Another new- 
comer was Ivan Dneproff, whose splen- 
did tenor voice attracted attention here 
when he was a member of the Russian 
Opera. He, with Edouard Cotreuil and 
Mr. Kipnis, capably impersonated the 
three lugubrious Anabaptists. Antonio 
Nicolich and José Mojica sang the other 
réles, the chorus sang ably and the ballet 
danced in the skating scene. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted with ample musicianship. 

The company’s first representation of 
Bizet’s delightful opera, “Les Pécheurs 
de Perles” was the matinée bill for Nov. 
8. Graziella Pareto, Mr. Hackett, Gia- 
como Rimini and Mr. Cotreuil were 
the principals. Mr. Polacco conducted. 
A large audience listened with pleasure 
to the tuneful score. Miss Pareto was in 
excellent voice and sang with the most 
enjoyable refinement. Her costumes 
were attractive, as usual, and her return 
to the company, with which she first 
sang in Chicago last year, was marked 
as one of genuine interest to the ex- 
ceedingly large number of matinée sub- 


scribers. Mr. Hackett sang with remark- 
able effect. Mr. Rimini was cordially 
applauded. 





Chicago Opera-Goers 
Hail Toti Dal Monte 
in Triumphal Début 
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Chicago Bureau of MUSICAL AMERICA 
Nov, 10. 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


OTI DAL MONTE achieved a bril- 

liant success in her American début 
in the title réle of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany tonight. She revealed herself as 
an artist of the first rank, making at 
the Auditorium one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of many seasons. The heartiest 
applause greeted her at the conclusion 


of the Mad Scene and at the fall of the 
curtain, a few minutes later, she re- 
sponded to eight curtain calls and bore 
off the stage huge armfuls of flowers. 

The young singer has a voice of de- 
cided individuality, of fine resonance 
and carrying qualities, and uses it with 
conspicuous and musicianly skill, in a 
style of great insight and restraint, and 
with the most capable command of the 
problems of voice production, coloratura 
singing and dramatic expression. The 
quality seems destined to win her a con- 
spicuous place among the foremost 
singers now before the American public. 

Miss Dal Monte was cordially recog- 
nized as she made her initial entrance, 
and at the conclusion of both sections 
of “Regnava nel silenzio” she was very 
heartily applauded indeed. This aria 
she sang practically as Donizetti had 
written it, with only a frugal addition 
of those embellishments with which 
most coloraturas have _ traditionally 
ornamented the score. In the succeeding 
duet, in the duet of the second act, and 
in the Sextet, the beauty and musical 
forcefulness of her werk merited and 
won the most approving recognition. 
Her full powers were not disclosed until 
the following act, however, when a 
greater amount of bravura singing, and 
a more intense quality of tone swept the 
audience into tumultuous applause. The 
exquisite qualities of her voice, the re- 
finement of her technic and her classic 
style in the observance of a fine balance 
between prima donna singing and en- 
semble made her impersonation of Lucia 
memorable. 

Throughout the most trying perform- 
ance, Miss Dal Monte made not the 
slightest effort to win her hearers by 
spectacular means. But the dignity, 
beauty and sincerity of her work gave 
her pronounced success the more weight 
on this account. 

The singer is billed in a special per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” Friday night, 
with Charles Hackett. Joseph Schwarz 
and others. Her associates tonight were 
Antonio Cortlis and Mariono Stabile, the 
company’s new tenor and baritone re- 
svectively, and Virgilio Lazzari. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


A Native of Venice 


Toti Dal Monte, whose given name is 
really Antonietta, is a native of Venice. 
She studied originally to be a concert 


ST. LOUIS RESPONDS 
AGAIN TO SYMPHONY 


Renewed Enthusiasm Marks 
Opening of Fourth Year 
Under Ganz 


By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, Nov. 10.—With eighteen 
new members in its ranks and playing 
with a quality of tone that surpasses 
even past achievements in this line, the 
St. Louis Symphony, under Rudolph 
Ganz, auspiciously opened its fourth sea- 
son on the afternoon of Nov. 7 and the 
evening of Nov. 8. 

Both occasions, each presenting the 
same a!l-orchestral program, took on the 
character of gala events. A new ar- 
rangement of the different choirs to- 
gether with the strengthened personnel, 
brought about the most desirable re- 
sults. The ensemble is better than ever 
and Mr. Ganz’s authority and genera! 
musicianship seem to increase as one 
season succeeds another. In point of 
technic the orchestra played with great 
freedom and security, while Mr. Ganz’s 
readings were imbued with an intensity, 
a richness of imagination and an emo- 
tional power that made a profound im- 
pression. 

The symphony on the program was 
Tchaikovsky’s “Fifth,” and place was 
made at the beginning for an Elégie by 
Kornauth as a tribute to the late John 
Fowler, who was president of the St. 
Louis Symphony Society for six years. 
Weber’s Overture to “Oberon,” two 
numbers by Debussy and dances from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” completed the 
list. Enthusiasm ran high and audiences 
that outnumbered gatherings at open- 
ings of the season in previous years 
were lavish in their applause. 








pianist at the Accademia Benedetto 
Marcello in her native city. Over-strain 
caused the rupture of a tendon in her 
left wrist, and her career as a pianist 
was ended before it began. She then 
decided to study singing and was taken 
to Naples to Barbara Marchesio, with 
whom Rosa Raisa, now also of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was then studying. 

She made her début at the Scala in 
Milan in 1916 as Biancofiore in “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” the cast of which, 
strangely enough, also included Mme. 
Raisa. This is the réle sung by Mabel 
Garrison at the premiére of the opera at 
the Metropolitan in New York. After- 
ward Miss Dal Monte sang Lola in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and then retired 
from the stage for a short time. 

Returning to opera as a member of the 
company of the Teatro Communale at 
Bologna, she scored a great success in 
Puccini’s “La Rondine.” She has since 
sung at most of the leading opera houses 
of the world, including La Scala, the 
Colon at Buenos Aires, and in Rio de 
Janiero, Sao Paulo, Montevideo and 
other South American cities. Last 
January her appearance at the Paris 
Opéra created a sensation, and this 
spring crowds stood outside the theater 
all night in Sidney and Melbourne to 
hear her when she toured Australia as 
a member of the Melba Opera Company 


Musie Teachers Give Up Strike 
When French Mayor Bans 
Concerts 


HEN the teachers in the Con- =: 

servatory of Music at Nancy : 
in France threatened to strike un- 
less their salaries were raised, the =: 
Mayor, according to a cabled re- : 
port in the New York Evening : 
Post, applied his theories of “dis- 
ciplining art” and averted the dis- 
aster. The music teachers are also 
members of the Concerts de Con- 
servatoire, which provide much of 
the music of the city. The Mayor 
decreed that although the citizens 
of Nancy enjoyed the concerts, 
they were not indispensable to 
their existence, and would be elim- 
inated. When the professors heard 
that they would no longer be al- 
lowed to play, they gave in, ask- 
ing only that they be permitted to 
give one benefit performance a 
year for their own fun. This was 
granted, the cacophony ended and 
harmony again reigns in Nancy. 
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Announcing the Paris Bureau of “Musical America’ 
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fe] ACH year music is becoming more 
international in its operation, 
growth and development. The 
realization that American audi- 
ences are among the most critical in the 
world, and that reputations built on their 
decision place them in the front rank, has 
shown to a greater extent than ever before 
their value to the operatic and concert field 
of Europe. Furthermore, the great num- 
ber of Americans visiting European coun- 
tries each year, many of them being music- 
loving people, has also had its effect upon 
music in the European countries. 

It has been the rule to draw on the Euro- 
pean market for great artists for the devel- 
opment of music in America. This situ- 
ation will not change. On the other hand, 
as years go on, there will be a still greater 
development of American artists being 
heard on the operatic and concert stage of 
Europe on reputations made in this country. 

It is the trend of the times. 

Realizing that this great American con- 
tingent will want to know what is going on 
musically in Paris, it is with great pleasure 
that I announce that I have made arrange- 





M. RENE DOIRE, DIRECTOR OF “LE COURRIER MUSICAL”, AND HEADQUARTERS OF THE PUBLICATION ON THE RUE TRONCHET 


ments with Le Courrier Musical, 32 Rue 
Tronchet, Paris, one of the great, recog- 
nized musical papers of Europe, by which 
it becomes the Paris bureau of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and MUSICAL AMERICA will be- 
come the New York bureau of that esteemed 
publication. This insures facilities for 
everybody interested in music in this coun- 
try who visits Paris in the future, to have the 
benefit of always finding MUSICAL AMERICA 
on file at the office of Le Courrier Musical, 
of receiving information of any character 
they may require regarding the musical sit- 
uation, and also of receiving their mail at 
the Paris office. Furthermore, the news 
service of Le Courrier Musical will in the 
future be at the disposal of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, as well as our news service at the dis- 
posal of Le Courrier Musical. 

This is in line with the modern trend of 
journalism, having a responsible organiza- 
tion as representatives, rather than indi- 


viduals. 
- - & - 


Editor. 
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~ Metropolitan Makes Impressive Revival of “Gioconda” 
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VENICE, AND ARTISTS WHO APPEARED IN METROPOLITAN REVIVAL OF “GIOCONDA” 


1, Doges’ Palace and Piazetta; 2, Florence Easton as “Gioconda”; 3, Beniamino Gigli as “Enzo”; 4, Giuseppe Danise as “Barnaba”; 5, Margaret Matzenauer as “Laura”; 
as “Alvise” 





HE first Saturday mati- 
née at the Metropolitan 
is accorded almost 
equal importance with 
the opening night, and, 
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especial significance is invariably 
selected by Mr. Gatti-Casazza for the 
occasion. Last year witnessed the 
revival of “Meistersinger,” the year 
before, “Mefistofele” with Chaliapin, 
and in 1921, “Die Tote Stadt,” with 
Maria Jeritza making her American 
début in the premiére on this side of 
the ocean of the Korngold work. 
This year Mr. Gatti chose Ponchielli’s 
“Gioconda,” which has not been heard in 
the opera house since Caruso, Destinn 
and Amato gave superb performances of 
it ten years ago. Of the former cast only 
Margaret Matzenauer was present at 
Saturday’s revival in her former réle of 
Laura. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Florence Easton in the title-réle, 
Merle Alcock as La Cieca, José Mardones 
as Alvise, Beniamino Gigli as Enzo and 
Giuseppe Danise as Barnabd. The 
smaller réles were taken by Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis 
D’Angelo and Pompilio Malatesta. Tullio 


Mardones 


Serafin conducted and there was new 
scenery, although that of the final act 
bore an amazing resemblance to the set 
used in the former production. 

Apart from the fact of the revival and 
the excellence of the cast, the perform- 
ance was noteworthy for the wonderful 
finesse given it by Mr. Serafin. As in 
“Aida,” the mass effects in the great 
choruses, especially the finale in the “Ca’ 
d’Oro,” were stupendous. There were 
no rough edges anywhere, no slovenly 
uptake of cues, no high tones held for 
undue length and no see-sawing between 
chorus and orchestra. And yet withal, 
the performance was in no sense met- 
ronomic. Everything went with an 
elasticity which not only bespoke a 
master hand at the conductor’s desk but 
abundant rehearsal as well. 

Mme. Easton was called upon only 
about a fortnight ago to learn the title- 
réle, owing to the illness of Rosa Pon- 
selle, who was scheduled to sing it. Mme. 
Easton had never seen the score and had 
heard only a part of one performance. 
Even had none of these facts been pres- 
ent, her performance would have been 
of great beauty; as it was, it was nothing 
short of marvelous. Gioconda has been 
sung here by many great singers and 
in spite of its monumental difficulties 
(it is one of the most trying parts in 
any opera) it is a great favorite with 


sopranos. It makes cruel demands upon 
the voice in the appalling leaps which 
the composer has written, from the top 
to the bottom of the voice, and the artist 
who sings it must have a throat of iron 
as well as both dramatic and lyric ability 
of unusual caliber. Mme. Easton met 
every demand and sang magnificently 
throughout. Indeed, any criticism of her 
singing would only be a list of superla- 
tives strung together. Dramatically she 
invested the réle with a pathos it seemed 
never to have had before. Florence Eas- 
ton in her Gioconda has added another 
triumph to her already amazing list. 

Naturally, in our ears Caruso’s voice 
still rings in the part of Enzo. How 
could it be otherwise? Consequently it 
was with a certain trepidation that one 
went to hear any other singer in the 
part. Mr. Gigli, however, dispelled all 
fears in his very first scene with his 
“O Grido di Quest’ Anima.” In_ the 
ship scene “Cielo e Mar” was exquisitely 
sung, and in spite of the “no encore” 
rule now printed on the programs the 
audience was long in demanding a repeti- 
tion, which was not given. In the great 
finale to Act III his incidental solo, 
“Tu Sei Morta,” was immense. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s Laura was ex- 
cellent in every way. Here is a part 
that suits her regal dignity to perfec- 
tion, and she made the most of it. Vocally 


6. José 


she was at her best in the ship scene, 
singing “Stella di Marinar” very beauti- 
fully as well as her duets with Mr. 
Gigli and Mme. Easton. 

Another very fine piece of work, both 
dramatically and vocally, was the Cieca 
of Mme. Alcock. To begin with, her 
makeup was wonderfully clever. Blind 
people on the stage are always a diffi- 
culty. Mme. Alcock’s little gray veil 
over her eyes added to the illusion, be- 
sides making the usual unsightly de- 
vices unnecessary. Apart from the duets 
and small phrases in ensembles, the 
character has little or no singing to do 
except the aria “Voce di Donna,” and 
this Mme. Alcock did as well as it could 
be done. 

Mr. Danise’s Barnabd was sufficiently 
devilish and at the same time, sufficiently 
melodious. His Barcarolle was very 
well sung and his aria in the first act 
was also exceedingly fine. 

Ponchielli has given Alvise very little 
to do, but this little Mr. Mardones did 
most beautifully. His sonorous voice 
was admirable in every phrase he had 
to sing. The lesser réles were com- 
petently filled, Mr. D’Angelo singing the 
Monk’s few lines from the balcony un- 
usually well. 

The ballet was magnificent. 


It must 
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| Antheil Seeks Technic to Express Skyscrapers 


and Subways in IT one While His Audiences Riot 


COUGDEPESUUGQUQVCCOUEEELCUTAGQUOOOUAUAAG ASANO EHOENERUUEEUUOUUUUOUUUUAOONUEEUUGUUGONONEEEEUUOUUOUEQOOEOUANREUUUUUQUOENROEDEOUUGUUUH FUQUCUUSU OCA OOO CEUTA TUAUO TTA EET EAA ee 


American Youth, with Piano as Medium, Becomes Storm Center in 
Furope—Police Needed to Quell Turmoil at Concerts— 
Schénbergians Hiss, but He Is Undismayed—Startles Paris 
Leaping from Piano and Banging on Drum—Will Bring “Jazz 


Opera” to New York 


By MARGARET 


EORGE ANTHEIL, Europe’s American pianist, who comes here 
next season to tour the country and supervise the production 
of his “Jazz Opera,” is preceded by a legend as amusing as it 

Apostle of hysteria in music, composer to the 

literati, chosen by James Joyce to write the score to “Ulysses,” 

this young man from Trenton, just twenty-two and insistently 





is effective. 





EE 


American, is a storm-center round which rally some of the most interesting 


figures in all the arts. 

He has caused a scandal in London 
and riots that brought out the police in 
Vienna, Warsaw and Budapest. He was 
hissed as a radical by Schénberg and 
his pupils. At the Champs Elysées 
Théatre, moving pictures were taken of 
the crazily-howling mob, maddened by 
the wild, barbaric noises he extracted 
from his protesting instrument. Paris 
eritics hail him as the first composer 
who has completely broken with Euro- 
pean tradition and created American na- 
tional music! 

American by birth, Antheil was taken 
to Europe at the age of four. His father 
was a small merchant in Trenton, of 
a family for several generations Ameri- 
can but of Alsatian descent; his mother 
a Pole, whose family name was Dabrow- 
ska. Antheil claims no musical an- 
cestry but, oddly enough, Dabrowska, a 
rare name in Poland, is also the family 
name of Stravinsky’s mother, and the 
two musicians, great friends, are prob- 
ably distantly related. 

Kept abroad until he was twelve, An- 
theil, studying music, was at ten already 
a violin virtuoso, playing with string 
quartets in Budapest, Warsaw and Ber- 
lin. At six he began to compose; at 
thirteen, back in America, he wrote his 
first symphony—and decided what he 
He studied 
harmony and counterpoint with Ernest 
Bloch and Von Steinberg, and at twenty. 
through with teachers, went abroad 
again. 

Penniless, but having the faculty of 








time with the enthusiastic Stravinsky. 
With such pieces as his “Death of the 
Machine,” “Sonata Sauvage,” “Profane 
Waltzes,” all daring experiments in 
technic, Antheil, whatever his original 
intention, realizes at any rate the satis- 
faction of psychically and physically 
driving his audience to distraction. 


Complex Simplicity 


Ticketed the last word in modernity, 
Antheil nevertheless professes a hatred 
for ultra-modernism in music and prefers 
to call himself the classicist of today! 
Claiming that he has no patience with 
eccentricity per se, he explains, with 
apparent logic, the complication of scores 
found so alarming by the critics. His 
barbaric rhythms—such time schemes as 
the changing from 51/64 to 25/32, for 
which he is_ becoming notorious—he 
counts a simplification for the player. 

Instead of varying the tempo for pur- 
poses of expression, he assigns a definite 
value to a note and sticks to it. In fact, 
so anxious is he to simplify technical 
forms that he has himself worked out 
a notation method (now being copy- 
righted) which makes sight-reading of 
piano music, no matter how difficult the 
composition, incredibly easy. 

His appalling discords he calls a per- 
sonal and carefully worked out system 
of chords: not dissonance, but a newer 
harmony, more appropriate to this age. 
When, at its premiére audition, he played 
his First Sonata for the violin and 















































From Antheil’s “Sonata Sauvage,” Second Movement, Described by the Composer as a 
“New Rhythmic Mechanism in Music, Forcing a New Harmonic Organization and a 


New ‘Propeltion’ of Time.” 


inspiring personal loyalty as well as 
faith in his future, he found friends to 
arrange concerts throughout Austria, 
Hungary and Germany, and became, on 
every appearance at the piano, the in- 
stigator of demonstrations of wrath, 
approbation and general excitement. In 
the main, his hearers revile him for his 
effects on their manners. Reviewers who 
find the Six easily acceptable and rele- 
gate Schonberg to yesterday are en- 
raged with Antheil. “The image of 
these crazy times” he was called in Ber- 
lin, where he met and spent much of his 


The Passage 


Is Reproduced from an Autograph 


piano in Paris recently and startled his 
watchers by leaping from the piano and 
ending the thing with loud banging on 
an immense drum, he could see no rea- 
son for surprise, applause or booing. 
To him, the drum was necessary at that 
particular point and intelligent listeners 
must have seen the necessity with him. 

Accounting for himself and what he 
is trying to do, Antheil says that the 
trouble with modern music is that the 
new ideas everywhere prevalent are be- 
ing propounded by means of the old 
technic. It is as though a modern 
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On His Own Admission, 


George Antheil, American Pianist and Composer, Whose Works Have Had Something of 


the Effect of Bombs Exploded in Europe’s Concert Halls. 


This Youthful Innovator Leaves Stravinsky in the Distance 


painter were to take an 1850 outline and 
fill in the faces with green or purple 
wash. Music’s great period was, of 
course, when rhythm, harmony and 
melody advanced together—the period of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart. 

After that, development became a mere 
superimposing of harmonies, and for the 
past hundred years there has been har- 
monic progress alone. Brahms was a 
harmonic, not a rhythmic advance, over 
Beethoven. Wagner was interested only 
in harmony. Advance came with Mous- 
sourgsky and the Russian Five, who 
employed rhythms indigenous to their 
country and spirit. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
made enormous progress, as did Stravin- 
sky, his follower, who, like Debussy, 
went forward in all three directions. 





Skyscrapers and Subways Inspire 


The great problem of modern music 
and the one Antheil believes he is solv- 
ing is, then, to find a new technic for 
the new ideas—a technic not of color 
and outline merely, but a synthesis of 
the ideas demanding expression. His 
American Symphony, scored for bas- 
soon, trumpet, trombone, flute and vio- 
lin, and played in Paris at a gleeful 
reception not long ago, is dedicated to 
Mozart. And, despite its cacophony, its 
lightning rhythmic changes, its obvious 
employment of familiar jazz tunes, its 
composer feels that it is in the Mozart 
tradition (though he has in no way 
copied or imitated Mozart’s methods) in 
that it is clear, pure and expressive of 
its day, “as Mozart would have made 
it were he alive now!” Modern inspira- 
machines, 





tion must be skyscrapers, 

subways, electric lights—and music, to 
match it, must be brittle, clean and 
“hard as nails.” 


Antheil finds it easiest to tell what 
he is doing by explaining his contem- 
poraries and showing what he is not 
doing. Admitting the early influence of 
Debussy and Stravinsky, he feels he has 
marched past both. From his solitary 
peak he hurls brick-bats at his contem- 
poraries, but to him Stravinsky remains 
the great rhythm-innovator of his time; 
and it is with rhythmic innovation that 
Antheil is chiefly engaged. His merci- 
less dissonances, almost excruciating to 
the naked ear, his extraordinary percus- 
sive quality (Ezra Pound, who claims 
to have discovered him, says he is the 
only composer save Stravinsky who has 
got away from treating the piano as 


a harpsichord), his exciting harmonies, 
breath-taking glissandos, noise and 
crash, are of secondary interest. His 
sonatas for the piano, made up of 
frenzied African themes (Antheil lived 
for a while in the African desert) change 
in time scheme at every bar. His Ameri- 
can Symphony, played in Berlin under 
Schultz-Doernberg, and repeated in 
Paris, conducted by Chester Mackee of 
Pittsburgh, demolishes every rule of 
musical composition to produce the 
rhythm of modern America: the land 
of jazz and discord. Incidentally, the 
symphony presents such tremendous 
technical difficulties that parts had to 
be cut out to prevent exhaustion of the 
players. 

Antheil claims that he is no more in- 
terested in American jazz than in the 
folk-songs of any nation; but, just as 
these same folk-songs often have hard 
groups of notes which are useful to the 
modern composer, so jazz melodies some- 
times take compelling organization. An- 
theil’s Second Violin Sonata contains 
many recognizable though tortured 
American tunes, from “Deep River,” 
through the “Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree” to the latest fox-trot patronizingly 
danced at Ciro’s: an amazing experi- 
ment in rhythm and harmony. How- 
ever, when a dismayed Paris critic wrote 
that “a jazz band seems melodious be- 
side his work,’ our young man from 
Trenton returned, “Cher monsieur, such 
was the composer’s intention.” 

Antheil has just completed a “jazz 
opera,” scored for a big orchestra and 
soon to be produced here. It is an 
hysterical synthesis of New York life: 
Broadway glare, the subway maze, pierc- 
ingly tall buildings, and crowd-move- 
ment. There are no solos, the chorus 
does not appear and most of the music 
is danced. 


Jazz for the Neurasthenic 


“Tt is now the latest fashion among 
the young composers in Germany ac- 
tually to write jazz as we know it,” 
Antheil says, “and in such a matter-of- 
fact way that I was amazed. They do 
not seem to know that jazz belongs solely 
to our neurasthenic people and is the 
cubistic folk-song of a type that can live 
only in cities with the most marvelous 
cubistic lines of any in the world; and 
that jazz is only crude material, the 
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| Singers and Pianists Lead in New York’s Week of Concerts 


TT nm MMU 


INGERS and pianists vied with each other for first place in the recital 
halls last week, with the latter one ahead, the total number of recitals 


being an even twenty. 


Débutants were Jean Knowlton, soprano; Virgil 


Holmes, bass; Clara Haskil and Elena Barberi, pianists, and Alexander de 


Bruille, violinist. 


The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales began with 


Anna Case, Sophie Braslau and Eddy Brown; the Friends of Music presented 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, and Barrére’s Little Symphony opened its series 
in an interesting program in the Henry Miller Theater. 


Clara Clemens’ Second Recital 


Clara Clemens gave the second of her 
series of seven recitals illustrating the 
development of song in the: Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 3, with Walter 
Golde at the piano. Mme. Clemens’ pro- 
gram was entitled “Classical Song,” and 
was confined to songs of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, with the final 
group by composers of the early Nine- 
teenth, Beethoven, Weber and Loewe. 
The first group was in German and 
French, with one English song, “Where 
E’er You Walk,” from Handel’s “Se- 
mele.” This was very well sung, and the 
well-known “O, del Mio Dolce Ardor” 
of Gluck was also excellent.. The second 
group was by Purcell, Scarlatti, Per- 
golesi and Paradies, and the third by 
Mozart, Spohr and Haydn. In the latter 
group, the charming air from Spohr’s 
“Zemire und Azor,” known in English as 
“Rose, Softly Blooming,” was the most 
interesting. “Dido’s Lament,” by Pur- 
cell, which began the previous group, 
was presented in excellent style. Mme. 
Clemens’ audience was greatly interested 
in her singing, and bestowed lavish ap- 
plause. Walter Golde played beautiful 
accompaniments, ©. J. D. 


Clara Haskil in Début 


Clara Haskil, a young pianist un- 
known to New York audiences, made her 
first appearance in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 3, in’ a well-chosen 
program. The Busoni arrangement of 
Bach’s Fugue in C Sharp Major is a 
piece of immense difficulties on account 
of the nature of the fugue subject. Miss 
Haskil played it very well, though with 
a slight inclination to hurry in the mid- 
dle part, bringing out the development 
exceedingly well. The Symphonic Etudes 
of Schumann, which followed, were well 
given with clever differentiation of the 
various sections and the breadth of tone 
desirable for proper interpretation of 
the number. Three Mazurkas by Chopin 
were of less interest than the same com- 
poser’s Ballade, Op. 52, which was 
played brilliantly and with clarity. The 
final group, a Nocturne by Fauré, Ra- 
vel’s “Jeux d’Eaux” and Liszt’s ““Mephis- 
to Waltz” were interesting not only tech- 
nically but also because their utterly 
different styles were cleverly brought 
out. Miss Haskil’s playing throughout 
her recital was of a high order and 
worthy of great commendation. 

& A. &. 


Lynnwood Farnam in Organ Recital 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist, gave a 
recital in Town Hall on Nov. 3, reveal- 
ing afresh the highly individualized 
traits his followers have long admired. 
Technical brilliance is so habitual with 
Mr. Farnam that he appears to be un- 
conscious of it, and his uncanny accur- 
acy is accepted as a matter of course. 

Four New York organists, Edward 
Shippen Barnes, Seth Bingham, Edwin 
Grasse and Pietro A. Yon, were honored 
by Mr. Farnam in his program. For the 
rest, his list consisted of two Bach num- 
bers, the Vivace from the Second Trio- 
sonata and the Choral-prelude “In Peace 
and Joy I Now Depart,” Max Reger’s 
Fantasia on the choral, “Hallelujah! 
God Be Praised,” and numbers by Wi- 
dor, Karg-Elert and Henri Mulet. For 
sheer beauty of spirit Mr. Farnam’s 
Bach readings could scarcely have been 
surpassed, if, indeed, they could have 
been equalled, and his intellectual grasp 
of the Reger number, coupled with the 
variety of his expression and the logic 
with which the central idea was de- 
veloped, made this part of the recital an 
outstanding achievement. The _ entire 
program was well conceived and beauti- 
fully played, winning the unqualified ap- 
proval of the audience. . = 


ARRANGER 


Orehestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
fer phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
cemposers a specialty. 
OARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
{Reom 801) 




















Balakovie in Seventeenth Program 


Zlatko Balakovic, violinist, who gave 
sixteen recitals in the National Theater 
last winter, was heard for the first time 
this season in Carnegie Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Nov. 4, before a large audi- 
ence, which evinced much appreciation 
of his playing throughout the recital. 
Mr. Balakovic began with Mozart’s D 
Major Concerto, which was beautifully 
played with good tone and obvious mas- 
tery of classical style. He followed this 
with John Ireland’s meandering Sonata 
in D Minor, a work difficult to follow and 
whose S8ignificance is remote, but which 
he played sincerely. It was loudly ap- 
plauded, and the artist was brought out 
five or six times after it. In Herbert 
Hughes’ arrangement of an Irish Air 
for the G String, Mr. Balakovic did some 
excellent work. Smetana’s “From My 
Country” seemed rather lengthy, but it 
was well played, as was an arrangement 


of “Drink To Me Only,” by Robert de 
Bruce, the artist’s manager. The re- 
mainder of the program included pieces 
by Moszkowski, Manojlovic and Nachez. 
Miriam Allen at the piano —— 


mirable accompaniments. J. A. 
Jean Knowlton Gives Costume 
Recital 


Jean Knowlton, soprano, made her 
first New York appearance in recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
5, with Frank Bibb at the piano. Miss 
Knowlton appeared first in Jacobean 
costume and sang airs of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean period. Following 
this, she came out in Spanish dress for 
songs by Nin, Granados and De Falla. 
Modern English songs were sung in a 
gown of the day, the numbers including 
three unusually effective songs by Susan 
Dyer, entitled “Improvisation for Voice, 
Violin and Piano,” “My Candle” and 
“At Kamakura.” The others in this 
group were by Griffes and Bax. Edwin 
Ideler, violinist, provided effective ob- 
bligatos. The final group was of Span- 
ish Folk-songs. 

Miss Knowlton at the beginning of 
her program was a trifle ill at ease, but 
she soon mastered her nervousness and 
sang well. Her voice is a clear, high so- 
prano, well placed and under good con- 
trol. Her interpretative sense is above 
the average, and she communicated the 


moods of her songs with clever differen- 
tiation. Having lived in Spain for a 
number of years, it was in her Spanish 
numbers that she was most interesting, 
her rendition of these songs having an 
authentic quality. The Spanish dance 
songs were particularly well sung. All 
in all, Miss Knowlton’s recital was one 
of the most artistic and most enjoyable 
this season has brought forth. The wis- 
dom of costume recitals is open to ques- 
tion, however, and there seems no reason 
why, if Miss Knowlton appeared as a 
Jacobin dame and a Spanish muchacha, 
why the accompanist should not have 
donned the laces of the Stuart and a 
Toreador costume to complete the pic- 
ture. d.. a Be 


Lamond in Beethoven Program 


Frederic Lamond, pianist, whose Bee- 
thoven playing is always a feature of 
the concert season, was heard in Aeolian 
Halli on the evening of Nov. 5 in a Bee- 
thoven program. Mr. Lamond’s program 
began with the “Hammerklavier” Sonata 
and included also the A Flat Sonata, 
Op. 26; the Rondo a Capriccio, “Fury 
Over a Lost Penny”; the Andante Fa- 
vori in F, and the “Appassionata” So- 
nata. Few pianists, to borrow a term 
from the lingo of the dramatic critic, 
have the ability to “convince” their au- 
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Orchestral Novelties Lend Interest 
to New York’s Symphonic Programs 


AUNUEUOAUAAUUALNCHO MUS UUHUOOUOEOUGSOUUUOOUUUOUOUELUOUOUQUDUUUUOUOERUUOUOUOOEDLGUOAGEUOOEOAOUOUSUOUOOUU SORAYA 


HE orchestral season is gaining 

impetus and the number of con- 
certs by local and visiting symphonic 
bodies increases weekly as new 
series are started. The Philharmonic 
began its series at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with Guiomar Novaes 
as soloist. An event of especial in- 
terest was the appearance of Nicho- 
las Medtner with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski in his 
own concerto. Honegger’s “Pacific 
231” proved so popular with New 
York Symphony’ audiences _ that 
Walter Damrosch was constrained to 
give two more performances of the 
work so that patrons of all his series 
might have the opportunity of hear- 
ing it. Other soloists besides Mme. 
Novaes and Mr. Medtner were Cecilia 
Hansen with the Philharmonic, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch with the New York 
Symphony and Sylvia Lent with the 
State Symphony. 


The Philadelphians 


An evening of impeccable playing was 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
der Leopold Stokowski in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 4 before a house with every 
seat filled and all the standees which the 
law allows. The occasion was the New 
York début of Nicholas Medtner, who 
appeared as soloist in his own concerto. 

The program was splendidly arranged 
with regard to contrast, beginning with 
the “Leonore” Overture No. 3, of Bee- 
thoven, after which the Fourth E Flat 
Symphony of Mozart was played. Mr. 
Medtner came directly after the inter- 
mission and the concert ended with the 
Polovetzki Dances from _ Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor.” 

Interest centered in Mr. Medtner and 
his composition. The work, written in 
Moscow in 1918, was first given under 
the baton of Sergei Koussevitzky in that 
city. It is a work of solid workmanship, 
musically conceived and carried out in a 
scholarly manner. Two themes are 
carefully used and wisely developed 
though not in themselves of great orig- 
inality or peculiar interest. The piano 
part is pianistic and the orchestral ac- 
companiment rich harmonically, but the 
work as a whole, while admirable, is not 
one that would stir the emotions. Mr. 
Medtner’s playing of it was, naturally, 
exceedingly fine. It is not possible to 
judge fully of his ability as a pianist 
under such circumstances but he ap- 
parently has excellent technical equip- 
ment and emotionality. It would be in- 
teresting to hear what he would do with 
some of Chopin’s more romantic pieces. 


The “Leonore” Overture has seldom if 
ever sounded better. It was played 
cleanly and without undue “tempera- 
ment” which frequently mars it. The 
Symphony, which has been heard once 
before during the last fortnight, was 
like a clear rill of water from beginning 
to end. Needless to say both Mr. Medt- 
ner and Mr. Stokowski were loudly 
applauded. J. & B. 


State Symphony in Debussy and Liszt 


Mr. Stransky brought the State Sym- 
phony to Carnegie Hall for its second 
concert on Wednesday evening, Nov. 5, 
in a program that was almost academic. 
Beginning with a conservative perform- 
ance of the “Eroica” the concert ended 
with Liszt’s veteran “Les Préludes.” As 
an interlude came Debussy’s “Rondes de 
Printemps,” in which Mr. Stransky em- 
phasized the delicacy and rhythm of the 
work but kept its color contrasts dis- 
tinctly pastel. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, was the soloist 
in the Bruch Concerto in G Minor. Miss 
Lent has a charming simplicity of man- 
ner which she carries over to her play- 
ing. Her tone was full and firm, her in- 
terpretation delightful but ingenuous. 
She has a technical maturity and an 
emotional naiveté, the combination is 
piquant and promising. The orchestra, 
in its second season, has achieved a 
homogeneity which belies its youth. The 
audience demonstrated that there is still 
a public in New York which does not 
demand the ultra-modern in music to 
provoke its interest bv its reception of 
Miss Lent and Mr. Stransky and his 
men. H. M. 


The Philharmonic Again 


The Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Willem Van _ Hoogstraten, presented 
Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 6, “for the first 
time at these concerts.” This work, 
which is twenty-four years old, was last 
given here by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in 1922. It is a composition written with 
remarkable ingenuity of orchestration 
and one which holds the listener’s atten- 
tion throughout. The influence of César 
Franck, who was Chausson’s teacher in 
the Paris Conservatoire, is evident in 
not a few parts of the symphony, and 
Wagner was not altogether a stranger 
to the composer. Mr. Van Hoogstraten 
performed it with pardonable pride and 
sympathy. 

Cecilia Hansen was the soloist of the 
evening in the Karlowicz violin concerto. 
Miss Hansen was given opportunity in 
this concerto to disvlay all of her tech- 
nical equipment. which is by no means 
small. Although not quite at her best 
in the Allegro, Miss Hansen played with 
lovelv tone in the main, and deserves 
thanks for keeping out of the beaten 
path of violin concertos. The program 
concluded with Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 


and Juliet” fantasy, which Mr. van Hoog- 
straten gave his customary well con- 
ceived reading. W. S. 


Gabrilowitsch Plays 


Perhaps the conditions in Carnegie 
Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 7, were 
responsible for somewhat soggy pro- 
ceedings when Walter Damrosch led the 
New York Symphony in a repetition of 
Thursday’s program. The atmosphere 
was uncomfortably close and the string 
tone suffered considerably. “Fingal’s 
Cave” was not all it used to be, but 
there were glimpses of sunshine in the 
London of Haydn’s Symphony in D. 
Lekeu’s Adagio for Strings was an 
agreeable if sentimental interlude, but 
Mr. Honegger’s new choo-choo scarcely 
gained enough momentum to qualify for 
freight hauling on a Southern spur-line. 
This “Pacific 231” seems badly in need 
of repairs, and certainly the man who is 
supposed to oil the cranks ought to be 
cautioned for a serious lapse. Mr. Dam- 
rosch, on the footplate, did his best. 

The attraction of the evening was 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, come back to charm 
us with his delicate art as a pianist. The 
vehicle was the famous Schumann A 
Minor Concerto, and its position on the 
program rather emphasized the superior- 
ity of the old coaching days over this 
age of steam. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s in- 
terpretation is familiar, of course. He 
was undaunted by the night and what 
had gone before, and the orchestra be- 
came the New York Symphony again. 
The pianist’s gifts were made fully mani- 
fest. It was a supremely poetic perform- 
ance, relished by those who delight in ro- 
mantic music. The piano sang under fin- 
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Melody as an Eye-Opener—An Alarm 
Clock That Is Not Alarming—Strauss 
Whips Up More Than Cream in Vienna 
—First Fruits of Finck’s ‘‘Retirement’”’ 
—Caruso’s Love of a Joke—The Fal- 
lacy of Some Experiences Being Neces- 
sary to the Production of Great Music 
—What Opera Owes to Personal Enter- 
prise—An Artistic Gibraltar Survives 
Another Shock—A Musical Captain 
Whose Grasp of the Helm Is Powerful 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Everybody knows that a famous 
American financier was wont to have 
his slumbers broken early every morn- 
ing by the peal of a magnificent organ 
played by an able musician; but not 
everybody knows the true reason the 
magnate installed this unique musical 
alarm clock. 

The newspaper stories had it the finan- 
cier was such an aesthetic soul that he 
must have his music early and late; 
this, however, is only a fragment of the 
real reason. 

It is true that our magnate was a 
devout lover of music, but not every 
music-loving Croesus will hire a vir- 
tuoso to flood his bed-chamber with a 
Widor organ symphony early every 
morning. Most real music-lovers would 
rather resent such a melodic awakening. 
Quite by chance I heard what I believe to 
be the real story. The financier himself 
is supposed to have told the story. 

“In building the industry of which I 
am head,” the financier told my in- 
formant, “I had to undergo many phys- 
ical and mental hardships. I was under 
such a terrific strain most hours of the 
day and night that my physician con- 
stantly cautioned me. But I kept on 
regardless of all advice. 

“Without my knowing it, my mental 
and physical condition had created an 
unhappy atmosphere in my office. I be- 
came overbearing and irritable. Every 
person radiates some force which affects 
or is sensed by others; some men create 
an environment of energy and purpose- 
fulness, others are actually human wet 
blankets. 

“Never mind how I found myself out, 
but I did; and I resolved that unless I 
could improve my mental well-being that 
I would not be able to maintain my in- 
dustrial mastery. I thought of retiring 
and leaving my work to my associates, 
but, after all, I did not want to quit. 
_ “Since boyhood I have been interested 
in music. As a young man I performed 
a bit myself, but I permitted my musical 
ability to shrivel up and die because I 
had consecrated myself to a strictly com- 
mercial career. 

“Finally I reasoned out the problem, 
somewhat in this fashion: ‘I seem to 
be losing a grip on myself and, therefore, 
my associates. My whole success is 
based on my ability to fire the enthus- 
iasm of other men, in my gift of creat- 
ing the right morale. Now that_this 
gift has slipped away from me I ob- 
serve a deterioration of my organizing 
powers. How can I recover myself?’ 

“One morning I heard a bird singing 
on a window-sill. His cheery pipings 


stirred something within me. I am not 
a man of sentiment, I suppose, but this 
early song—lI don’t even know what kind 
of a bird it was—refreshed me, soothed 
me and put me in a reasonable state 
of mind all that day. 

“TI accomplished more in that working 
day than I had for months. That re- 
solved me to begin each day with song. 
As I could not induce a bird to make 
music for me every morning, I decided to 
hire a fine musician. 

“So I had an organ installed, and each 
morning I was treated to a glorious re- 
cital of the best organ music. 

“T became as another man. The fur- 
rows of strain were erased and I re- 
entered my business with a new energy 
and good will. Before long I had re- 
gained all my old-time fire and, what 
was more, I was able to impart this 
enthusiasm to my men. We accomplished 
wonders together because we worked 
with a great good will and spirit. 

“That music early in the morning put 
me in such a harmonious frame of mind 
that I felt I could accomplish anything. 
And I could, simply because I had ceased 
to irritate my associates and instead 
generated an atmosphere of good cheer 
and energy. 

“Now you know why I have my eyes 
opened with melody.” 


* * * 


I have received word from Paris that 
the appearance of Fritz Kreisler, at the 
concert given at the Grand Opera House 
in Paris on Nov. 9, resulted in an ova- 
tion and a tribute to a great artist, who 
was a great favorite in Paris before the 
war, having made his appearance there 
for the first time twenty years ago. 

There is a story connected with this. 
As I said, before the war Kreisler was 
tremendously popular in Paris. It had 
been decided to give a grand concert on 
Armistice night, at the opera house, 
which was to be something in the form 
of a “gala.” Among the artists an- 
nounced to appear was Fritz Kreisler. 
There was such a storm of disapproval 
of his being on the program on Armis- 
tice Day, that he was withdrawn, and 
his recital took place two days before. 

Who could have been so stupid as to 
have placed Kreisler in this most em- 
barrassing position? Armistice Day of 
all.days was about as tactless a choice 
as one could possibly imagine. And I 
know, had it been left to Kreisler, who 
is a dear soul, and most kindly of men, 
who did much for the poor musicians of 
France even during the war, he would 
never have selected that day for his re- 
appearance in France. In fact, I am 
informed that he telegraphed, through 
the promoters of the concert, that he 
thought the objection of the French 
people was well founded. 

It is unfortunate that the war, or 
the after-effects of the war, should still 
creep in. A bit of diplomacy must be 
used, and pre-war friendships and good 
will can again be cemented. Kreisler’s 
appearance on the ninth shows that the 
opposition was not against Kreisler, the 
artist. 

+ * * 

I cannot make up my mind as to 
whether the man is an enemy or has a 
grudge against me, who recommended 
that I should see “Great Music,” the 
play at the Earl Carroll Theater which 
is supposed to be “a dramatic interpre- 
tation of a Symphony in D Minor by the 
hero of the play, Eric Fane.” There 
have been many cases where music has 
been taken for the foundation of a play 
and is supposed to represent idealism, 
as music and idealism are so closely 
allied. Simply because musical history 
tells us what many of our great com- 
posers had to go through before they 
won fame, the writer of this play shows 
us a composer of a symphony who must 
go down to the very dregs, becoming a 
degenerate and a leper, before “the great 
music” that is in him comes to the 
front. More harm than good is done 
to the cause of music by such a play, 
I believe. 

Here is a story of a young man whose 
father is a banker. The son is continu- 
ally telling about the music that is in- 
side of him and that won’t come out. 
He is given a year in Rome to make 
good. He doesn’t. His father insists 
upon his coming back to New York to 
go into the banking business, instead of 
which he runs off with a married 
woman. because he believes a great love 
will bring the music out. He then pro- 
ceeds to slide on the toboggan of life. 
The next scene shows him drinking 
champagne in a cabaret in Paris, and 
still the music is within him. He goes 
farther down the scale. and we see him 
next in the slums of Port Said, where 
he commits murder, and still the music 
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Irene Williams, American Soprano, Is Known ‘throughout the Country as a Mozart Singer, 
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is within him. He finally lands in the 
Marquesas Islands, two years later, 
married to a native, and still the music 
is within him. He is pronounced a leper, 
he is a dope fiend; and it is only when 
the native woman whom he married and 
whom he refuses to take with him to the 
leper colony commits suicide, that sud- 
denly the great light comes to him, and 
the music comes out of his system. Then 
he proceeds to write his great symphony. 

In other words, a man or woman has 
got to go down the scale of the social 
level, down to the very dregs of life 
and civilization before he can do some- 
thing big. How in Heaven’s name any 
man can write such matter and imagine 
that he is doing something for the cause 
of music is absolutely beyond compre- 
hension. But fortunately, the play is a 
failure. It should be. It does not repre- 
sent anything that can be an incentive to 
those who sit through it, nor can it 
create anything in the way of an ideal. 
Music written under such conditions is 
the cheapest kind of sordidism. As I 
say, the man that told me to see the 
play is either my enemy or has a grudge 
against me. 

* * * 

Richard Strauss walked out of the 
Vienna Opera House in a huff last week. 

For some time the friction between 
the composer and his co-director of the 
opera, Franz Schalk, has agitated the 
musical world of Europe, so Mr. Strauss’ 
departure was not altogether unexpected. 

What surprises me is Strauss’ declara- 
tion that he is “only in moderate cir- 
cumstances financially,” and was obliged 
to leave Vienna to earn money for his 
family. In the minds of American musi- 
cians the name of Richard Strauss has 
always been associated with business as 
well as artistic success. In fact, Strauss, 
like his Italian colleague, Puccini, is al- 
ways pointed out as a perfect example of 
the combination musician and business 
man. His opponents say that he is more 
business man than composer, but, of 
course, this is a rank exaggeration. 

When it comes to driving a business 
bargain Strauss is well known to be an 
exacting customer who quietly but firmly 
demands his full due. In view of his 
rare business acumen and the success of 
his operas and symphonic works in 
America and Europe, I am surprised to 
hear him declare that he has _ not 
amassed a considerable fortune. His 
visit to America a few years ago did 
not. it is true, add much to his personal 
exchequer, but his American royalties 
must amount to a pretty figure. 

The bone of contention between 
Strauss and Schalk was the policy of 
the Vienna Opera. Could poverty- 
stricken Austria afford to produce novel- 
ties? Strauss maintained that it was 
the duty of the state institution to keep 
apace with modern thought; on the other 
hand, Schalk contended that the deficit 
was so heavy that further expenditures 
would mean bankruptcy. 


I suspect that Mr. Schalk also made 
some rude reference to the failure of 
Mr. Strauss’ recent opera, “Whipped 
Cream,” which lacteal opera, you re- 
member was produced with great pomp 
and loss last summer. 

Many of the Viennese say plainly that 
Strauss has been ungrateful inasmuch 
as the city has paid him unparalleled 
honors, even going so far as to provide 
for him a little palace set amid princely 
gardens. 

I suppose the outcome of the resigna- 
tion will be that Strauss will be doubly 
prolific in his symphonic creations. 

Well, there is always the consolation 
that we can stay away from the or- 
chestral hall when the conductor offers 
us another “Domestica.” 


* * * 


I am interested in learning that 
Strauss’ place will be taken by Leo Blech. 
This excellent musician, you may recall, 
conducted the unfortunate Wagner Opera 
Company in America two years ago. 
Blech was one of the pillars of this fine 
ensemble. 

To illustrate the spirit of the man, I 
remember that during one of the critical 
financial periods—and almost every week 
meant another financial crisis for these 
luckless folks—Blech saved the situation 
in Philadelphia by personally visiting 
some of the leading citizens and implor- 
ing their help. 

The spectacle of an upstanding man 
like Blech petitioning them for funds 
to pay the singers (he asked no money 
for himself) and support the season 
won Mr. Blech the sincere admiration of 
these public-spirited Philadelphians. Mr. 
Blech raised the money and the Phila- 
delphia season was an artistic success. 

Forewarned by his first painful ex- 
periences in this country, Blech did not 
come with the German company on their 
second and last visit. Otherwise he 
would have again become entangled in 
the débris of this operatic wreck. One 
story has it that Blech was disappointed 
that he had not been invited to remain 
in the United States. 


* * * 


Henry T. Finck has fulfilled his prom- 
ise. Since resigning his place as critic 
of the New York. Evening Post after 
forty years service, Mr. Finck has been 
devoting himself exclusively to memoirs 
and other writings. The first fruit of 
his leisure is an entertaining volume 
with a promising title, “Musical 
Laughs.” I cannot begin to cite the 
anecdotes familiar and unfamiliar which 
Mr. Finck quotes in his book. Here is 
one of Mr. Finck’s Caruso stories: 

“Caruso once made a bet that he could 
sing the serenade in ‘I Pagliacci,’ as- 
signed to Reiss and delivered out of 
sight, and the audience would not recog- 
nize the substitution. He won the bet. 
Subsequently he repeated the experiment 
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in Berlin. He put forth all his strength 
and delivered the solo as he alone could 
sing it. But in so far as his hearers 
were concerned, his efforts went for 
naught. Not one apparently spotted the 
trick. Yet if it had been known that 
Caruso was singing, the applause would 
doubtless have brought the roof down. 

“Melba, like other singers associated 
with Caruso, sometimes was a victim of 
his inclination to indulge in pranks. 

“*T remember on one occasion at Covent 
Garden,’ she writes. ‘Signor Tosti was 
sitting in the front row of the stalls, 
wearing a false mustache, and every 
time I looked his way he waggled it at 
me in a most grotesque manner. Signor 
Caruso saw this and tried to imitate him. 
You can understand how I felt when, as 
Mimi, I was supposed to be dying to 
Puccini’s heartrending strains.’ ” 

While it is unquestionably true that 
Caruso substituted for Albert Reiss as 
related in Mr. Finck’s story, it is also 
true that Caruso performed the same 
duty for other singers. For example, 
one evening he sang the opening “Sicili- 
ana” aria, which, you remember, comes 
before the curtain rises on “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” in place of the announced 
artist, who was, I believe, Riccardo 
Martin. On several other occasions he 
essayed the same little joke. He told 
friends that it made him feel quite 
humble to know that the public would 
not applaud his voice if they did not 
know that he was singing. “You see,” 
he would say, “they applaud Caruso, but 
not the voice.” 

* * * 

Mr. Finck tells a little tale about 
Christine Nilsson and Max Maretzek: 
“One time during a trip from Cin- 
cinnati to Buffalo, Max, feeling hungry, 
bought a big sausage and a loaf of rye 
bread. Presently Nilsson, who was sit- 
ting in front of him, turned around with 
a grimace of disgust and inquired, ‘Who 
is eating garlic or sausage, or some- 
thing?’ Max pleaded guilty and put 
what was left of the sausage in his 
pocket, while she made fun of him for 
buying ‘such awful stuff.’ 

“The train was due in Buffalo in time 
for supper, but there was an accident 
which delayed it several hours. Max, 
having had his supper, felt comfortable 
and fell asleep. At about two in the 
morning he felt a touch on his arm. He 
rubbed his eyes and asked, ‘Who is it? 
What’s the matter?’ ‘Hush! It’s I, Max,’ 
came the answer in Nilsson’s clear voice. 
‘Say, Max, I’m awfully hungry. Can’t 
you let me have that sausage you put 
in your pocket when I scolded you so? 
Do let me have it, Max!’” 

Finck’s memory also goes back to the 
famous basso, Lablache, who “was as 
remarkable for his bulk as for his vocal 
ability—so much so that he could hardly 
get into a cab. 

“On one occasion, when the dwarf 
Tom Thumb was being exhibited in 
Paris, two men came to town from the 
provinces to see him. He happened not 
to be on the bill that day, but a wag 
told them to knock at the door of a 
certain house and they would see him. 
They went and knocked, and the door 
was opened by Lablache. 

“*We have come to see Tom Thumb,’ 
they said. 

“After a brief pause the basso replied, 
‘I am Tom Thumb.’ 

“But we thought you were quite 
small.’ 

“ “Before the public, yes! But at home 
I prefer to be comfortable.’ ” 

* * * 


Speaking of a unique figure in Ameri- 
can musical history, Mr. Finck relates: 

“The death of Blind Tom attracted 
less attention in the daily and musical 
press than might have been supposed, 
in view of the extraordinary feats this 
Negro pianist used to perform. 

“One of these consisted in turning his 
back to the piano and, with his hands 
behind him, playing ‘The Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe’ with one hand, ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
with the other hand, and at the same 
time singing ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys Are Marching’ in such a way 
that the three tunes were harmoniously 
intertwined. 

_“But the most remarkable thing about 
him was that he could promptly repeat 
any piece played for him. During the 
American Civil War he traveled in 
Europe, where many of the eminent mu- 
sicians played for him and marveled at 
his readiness in repeating what he had 
heard. It was not through an effort of 


the brain that he did this, for he was 
an idiot. His brain was like the disk of 
a talking-machine and, like a disk, it 
retained what was in it indefinitely. 

“Henry Watterson has told us that in 
1860 Tom was in Washington, where he 
heard some of the great statesmen of 
the period speak. tver afterward he 
was able to repeat their speeches with 
the exact language, intonation and 
peculiarities of speech of the originals. 

“He was simply a human phonograph, 
and as such was undoubtedly the most 
wonderful human instrument the world 
has known. An odd feature of his concerts 
was that he always led the applause. 
‘He would stand at the corner of the 
piano and face the audience with his 
white, sightless eyes, and while clapping 
his hands vigorously would hiss in his 
own strange manner to express his 
gratification.’ ” 

Mr. Finck writes further from his 
Valhalla in southern France about the 
recent Democratic Convention in New 
York. I should say that Mr. Finck gives 
the New York World credit for this 
little anecdote. 

“Col. Michael E. Hennessey of Boston 
insists that criticism of the convention 
band is not wholly fair. 

“‘Picking the worst band in the 
world,’ says the Colonel, ‘is a hard task. 
Old Bill Davenport thought his regi- 
mental band was the worst in the world. 
So did his Colonel and the rest of the 
regiment until one day they heard a 
band approaching in the distance. As 
one man they agreed it was worse than 
theirs and rushed to the street to look 
it over. The nearer it came the worse 
it got. Finally it turned the corner. 

““My Gawd!’ the Colonel exclaimed, 
‘it’s our band after all!’ ” 

x * * 

I could not help thinking, as I sat 
through the performance of “Aida” at 
the Metropolitan on the opening night, 
of how much the opera lovers of this 
country owe to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and 
not only to the Maestro, but to the 
whole-hearted support and encourage- 
ment that has been given him by Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn. 

When one thinks back forty years ago 
of the kind of opera that was given in 
New York, the slipshod manner in which 
it was given, the lack of detail, the lack 
of novelty and realizes that today the 
Metropolitan gives the finest opera in 
the world, I do not believe that anything 
that could be said or done for Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza or Mr. Otto H. Kahn 
would be too much. 

I have seen the evolution of opera 
through the past forty years, back to the 
old days of the Academy of Music, and I 
know whereof I speak. And to think that 
this has all been accomplished without 
anything in the way of Government sup- 
port, but only by public-spirited citizens, 
and that it stands first in the world not 
only artistically. but has been put on a 
business basis, so that these guarantors 
do not have to delve into their check- 
books every year to make up a deficit. 
I only hope to see the time—Mr. Kahn 
well knows what I have in mind—when 
the balance of the country, through the 
Metropolitan, will be able to enjoy the 
wonderful opera given by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and when it will 
not be strictly confined to New York and 
one or two other points. 

I want to pay these few lines of 
tribute to two men who have worked 
hard and have accomplished a great 
work. As I said, no tribute is too great 
for them. As you said in the Fall 
Issue, were it in any other country, 
these men would have received full 
recognition from their Government. It 
is too bad it cannot be so here. 

“Ts we 

Speaking of the opera, it was inter- 
esting to note in the criticisms of the 
daily papers the following morning, how 
nearly all of the critics sidestepped the 
work of the new conductor, Tulio Sera- 
fin. I heard Serafin conduct in Europe, 
and I often wondered why we did not 
have him in New York. There has been 
unquestionably a lack of brilliancy in 
conducting at the Metropolitan Opera 
House since Toscanini left these shores. 
That weak spot has now been filled. 
Serafin is such a great conductor that 
he took most of the critics off their feet, 
to such an extent that, with the excep- 
tion of our good friend, Lawrence Gil- 
man of the Herald, they hardly had a 
word to say. I wonder why. 

Serafin conducts in the manner of the 
school of Toscanini. He was for many 
years Toscanini’s assistant conductor. 
By birth he is a Venetian, and for al- 
most the past twenty-five years he has 
conducted in many of the European 
opera houses. At one time he was 
Toscanini’s assistant at La Scala, then 


he conducted at Covent Garden, Mad- 
drid, k'errara in Buenos Aires, at Turin, 
and at the Théatre des Champs Elysées 
in Paris. He is a man of commanding 
personality. He carries his men with 
him in his enthusiasm and brilliancy. 
To me he is the most dominating con- 
ductor we have today in opera, and I 
have heard practically all of them. He 
puts a power and brilliancy in his work, 
plus a nervous energy, that carries it- 
self over the footlights and cannot but 
help the artist on the stage. It has a 
reflex upon the singers not only in firing 
their imaginations, but also in the real- 
ization that they have a conductor who 
is in sympathy with them. He actually 
creates atmosphere. ‘ 

I only hope we will have him with us 
for many years. If I am informed cor- 
rectly, he is a man of very fixed ideas, 
as fixed as Toscanini. Let us hope this 
fixity of mind will not create any sort 
of a clash. However I think we are 
safe on this score, for we have the 
diplomat of diplomats in the musical 
world in Maestro Gatti-Casazza. Serafin 
is indeed a welcome addition to the 
forces of the Metropolitan. I prophesy 
a great future for him there, for it 
will be a genuine opportunity for him. 
It can be well said of him, “he came, 
he saw, he conquered.” 

* * * 

Speaking of the Metropolitan, one’s 
mind goes to Otto H. Kahn. How often 
the phrase “a patron of the arts” has 
been used. How empty a phrase it 
really is. A man gives a check for some 
movement and he is called a patron of 
the arts. Otto Kahn is something more 
than a patron of the arts. He is an 
international citizen. He is a Bohemian 
in the full sense of the word. 

Some years ago, while I was lunching 
with him, he made the remark that he 
could not live just making money, that 
the artistic side of life made too strong 
an appeal to him. He is not a patron of 
the arts simply for the position that it 
places him in; he is a patron of the arts 
because of his love of art. 

While music makes a strong appeal tc 
him, he is at the same time very cosmo- 
politan and democratic in his tastes. 
Any play out of the ordinary, produced 
at the theater, will see Mr. Kahn there. 
Were it not for him, we would not have 
had the Chauve Souris, the Russian 
players, the “Miracle.” But one could go 
on indefinitely to write of the many 
things for which we can be thankful to 
this public-spirited citizen. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza could never have accomplished 
what he did at the Metropolitan, had it 
not been for the sympathetic coopera- 
tion he received from this man. 

I believe the time comes when we 
take a man too much for granted. We 
feel that he ought to do a thing because 
he does it, and we lose sight of the fact 
that he deserves the tribute and good- 
will of his fellow citizens. I only wish 
we could have a man like that as the 
mayor of this city. The artistic side of 
the life of the great metropolis would 
take a big bound forward, and would 
have its reflex right straight through 
the country. Had I my way, I would 
nominate him as the next mayor of New 


York, says your 





Lecture-Recital Will Illustrate Work of 
Young Composers 


The work of the youngest generation 
of musicians will form the subject of the 
first lecture-recital to be given by the 
League of Composers in the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, on the afternoon 
of Nov. 16. Olin Downes, music critic 
of the New York Times, will speak and 
the following will take part in the pro- 
gram: Alfrida Boos, Jacob Mestech- 
kin, Leroy Shield, Esther Streicher and 
Inez Barbour. Music, drawn from the 
works of American and European com- 
posers, will include numbers by Georges 
Minot, Castelnuovo Tedesco, Aaron 
Copeland, Bernard Rogers, Richard 
Hammond, Daniel Lazarus, Alais Haba, 
Ernest Krenek, Alexander Steinert and 
Eric Fogg. 





Edward Hart to Accompany Singers 


Edward Hart, pianist and accompanist, 
has been engaged to play for Arthur 
Middleton in his Lock Haven, Pa., re- 
ceital on Nov. 21. Mr. Hart will also 
play for May Korb, soprano, and Norman 
Jollif, baritone, when they appear in 
joint recital at Columbia University on 
Nov. 22. 


AMERICAN GREETED 
BY SYDNEY AUDIENCE 


Edna Thomas Substitutes for 
Dame Melba in Fare- 
well Concert 


By P. J. Nolan 





SYDNEY, Nov. 8—(By cablegram to 
MusicaAL AMERICA)—Owing to illness. 
Nellie Melba was unable to appear at 
the farewell concert she was announced 
to give in this city. Her place as star of 
the event was taken by Edna Thomas, 
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Edna Thomas, Contralto 


American contralto, who scored a pheno- 
menal success and was immediately en- 
gaged to give four recitals. 





Edna Thomas, whose appearances in 
Australia have established her as a 
favorite in that country, was born in 
New Orleans. As a child, her musical 
ability was so pronounced that she was 
constantly in demand as soloist at school 
entertainments. While still in her teens 
Miss Thomas was engaged as soloist of 
the First Baptist Church. 

Miss Thomas moved to New York in 
1918 for further training, but inter- 
rupted her lessons in 1919 to go to 
France under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., singing to soldiers in camps. 
She was extensively heard in France 
and Belgium, making innumerable 
friends both by the beauty of her voice 
and the distinction with which she used 
it. Miss Thomas returned to the United 
States in August of 1919, and made her 
début as a concert singer in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, in January, 1920. 

Miss Thomas had early become imbued 
with an affection for the Creole and 
Negro songs of her native State, and 
made trips to the South for the purpose 
of gathering rare material. 

A transcontinental tour in 1922 
brought fresh laurels to the singer. 
Subsequent appearances in London 
added to her fame. 





Indiana Students Hear Cleveland Forces 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Nov. 8.—Nikolai 
Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra 
gave a fine concert for the students of 
Indiana University in the Men’s Gym- 
nasium on the evening of Oct. 28. A 


packed auditorium heard Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 1, Sibelius’ symphonic poem, 
“Finlandia,” Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun” and the Prelude to Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger.” 

H. EUGENE HALL. 


Mary Garden Heads List of Arrivals 


Mary Garden, soprano, and Alfred 
Piccaver, tenor, returned from Europe 
aboard the Olympic on Nov. 11 to rejoin 
the Chicago Opera. Alexander Brailow- 
sky, pianist, and Franz Drdla of Prague, 
composer and violinist, also arrived on 
the Olympic. Mr. Piccaver has been 
singing in the Staatsoper in Vienna. 
Helen Bock, pianist, arrived aboard the 
Republic on Nov. 9. Erika A. Sellin, 
interpreter of Swedish folk songs, came 
to New York aboard the Drottningholm 
on Nov. 3. W. Gallus, actress and singer, 
sailed on the De Grasse on Nov. 8 en 
route to Paris to join the Opéra Comique. 
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‘or Racial Expression Intensified in Last Decade Through Research Work—Jewish Com- . Verdi's “Aida” as an opera for 
P ; : = gala occas ; 
posers Classified in Eastern and Western Groups—Influence of Bible Seen | report from the Jerusalem head- 
; ‘ os : | = Lege F 
in Important Productions—Schonberg and Bloch Considered _ tion Fund, indicates that the fa- 
= mous lyric tragedy of ancient = 
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: Editorial Note: In this article ' ; 
ws : Lazare Saminsky discusses Hebrew added " Jewish work, Pacha tata 
ced composers of today. Mr. Samin- ane Chatus,” to ite repertoire © 
of sky has done considerable research standard operas in translations. 
las, work in Jewish music and his 


writings and lectures on the sub- 
ject have gained him a place as 
an authority. In his own composi- 
tions the influence of Hebrew 
music and its spirit is obvious. 
They. include a “Hebrew Song 
Cycle,” “Ten Hebrew Folk-songs 
and Folk-dances” for piano, and 
works in larger forms. He has 
been invited to conduct parts of 
his Biblical Ballet, “Lament of 
Rachel,” with the New York Sym- 
phony on Nov. 3. 
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By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


HE history of Hebrew 
musical activities pre- 
sents a very strange 
phenomenon. A_ race 
extraordinarily gifted 
with musical abilities, 
which has created a world of melodic 
treasures, beautiful love songs, lulla- 
bies, great religious chants and Cha- 
sidic (sectarian) dances, it seems to 


hysterical, neurotic, assimilating and ac- 
centuating ideas and feelings adapted 
from its neighbors. Schénberg plays in 
music the very Hebrew réle which was 
played by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer and 
Rubinstein, and I am sorry to say that 
this rdle does not at all consist in bring- 
ing ‘an original note into European mu- 
sic. It tends only toward accentuating, 
sharpening or giving an overtaxed ex- 
pression to the tendencies of the com- 
poser’s contemporaries. The set and stub- 
born classicism of a Mendelssohn is as 
much a product of a typically Hebrew 
over-emphasis of the points of artistic 
creed as the biting extremist outbursts 
and experiments of a Schénberg. 

I would add Louis Gruenberg, Leo 
Ornstein and Darius Milhaud, the three 
fiery and brilliant apostles of today’s 
revolutionary musical work to the same 
category. But if these Westerners repre- 
sent one side of the Hebrew spirit, the 
spirit of neurotic protest, of revolt and 
destruction, the others reflect the Men- 
delssohnian elements of Hebrew creative 
musicianship, the worship of culture, the 
gentle earnestness and quiet workman- 
ship. Two outstanding young Hebrew 
composers, Frederick Jacobi and Marion 
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o- have been doomed to produce only 
n- imitators in composition. Bauer, belong clearly to this latter group 
of Western Hebrew composers. 


Thus, Mendelssohn was only a step- 
‘ son of the great German classic school; 
om Meyerbeer, an appendix to the French 


The Master-Syncopaters 


























_ anaes — . : I cannot pass by a third and hybrid 
No. 2 © Marceau type which is an American product en- 







































































a ; : 
in grand opera; Rubinstein, the much be- 
al lated apostle of German classicism in (Composers Influenced by the Spirit of Hebrew Music; 1, Arnold Schénberg; 2, Ernest tirely. I am speaking about the masters 
AS Russia, a very poor role, indeed, at the Bloch; 3, Darius Milhaud; 4, Louis T. Gruenberg, and 5, Frederick Jacobi . aynecpotee music, Irving Berlin, 
o} ti > i Sie oe xeorge Gerschwin, Hugo Riesenfeld, ete. 
ime of the glowi activities of Rimsky- . : , : J 
is & Bt0 ng AchIVIt ‘ y The Eastern type, to which Michael Bloch told me once that his father was Not the Negro jazz of an early day 
of Korsakoff, Borodin and Moussorgsky. Gniessine, Joseph Achron, Moses Milner a Russian Hebrew and that in his boy- but the present stage of jazz must be 
q But the last decade has brought and Alexander Krein belong, is body and hood he was nursed on traditional East- considered the Hebrew-American con- 
n » two phenomena which have changed the soul connected with Eastern Hebrew ern Hebrew tunes sung in the family. tribution in musical art of today. The 
° s 22 ° Mic. ¢ , i " ° i, . ‘ ‘ . a nate sicis . P 
r- | aesthetic attitude of the creative Hebrew ™asses, their fiery religious creed, their This influence is felt in Bloch’s works. rbove named Hebrew musicians have 
ae) i a 1; if, Rie well ua original songs and habits. His “Jewish Poems” and particularly transformed the barbarian, tumultuous 
A on and intensified his racial ex- They are true cultivators of Hebrew his magnificent “Schelomo” are most de- noise ad libitum of the old jazz band 
S. 4 pression. folk-song. They created big forms on cidedly reflections of Hebrew domestic into real music, elegant and gentle, well 
e The great research work in Hebrew this basis and revived in music the spirit melody in their melancholy and contem- _ calculated and full of subtle orchestral 
e folk-song and traditional religious music of the Bible, in such works as Gniessine’s plative parts and of the old liturgical colors. 
e done in Russia, Lithuania, Poland and “Youth of Abraham,” Achron’s “Tha- melody in their j ubilant and exalted ele- 3ut the author must be allowed to say 
d Palestine by the Petrograd Hebrew’ mar,” Milner’s “Unsane Toikef,” etc. ments. that wholly realizing the aesthetic and 
d Is Folk-song Society, the Jewish Ethno- The 200 Hebrew compositions, all The Western Hebrew composers— technical value of contemporary synco- 
r graphical Expedition of Baron Horatio serious and interesting and most master- among them Schonberg and Milhaud in pated music and its orchestral dis- 
n de Guinzbourg, and the Berlin art mag- ly works, published by the Hebrew Folk- Europe, and Jacobi, Ornstein, Gruenberg  coveries, and being himself very often 
azine, Ost und West, as well as the song Society in Petrograd and partly and Marion Bauer here—are less pro- under their spell, he still gives prefer- 
d ¥ general revival of racial elements in the republished here and in Europe, are the nounced ethnically because they come ence to other Hebrew contributions to 
d 4 new European art, have been instru- foundation of a renascent Hebrew mu- from the assimilated Western Jewry, musical art. 
d mental in bringing about a resurrection sical culture which will have a color which has forgotten the old songs and The beautiful and inspired religious 
e of Hebrew music or of Hebrew spirit and a value of its own. traditions, and adopted the language, art songs of the Jemmenite Jews, the He- 
in music. We must count Ernest Bloch in the and usages of their neighbors. brew Georgian “Song of Songs,” the 
2 It is interesting to note that Hebrew same Eastern group in spite of his be- Still, racial psychology is a thing not lovely folk-dances and Chasidic mel- 
, composers of today, in creative psychol- ing born in Switzerland and his avowed _ to be extinguished easily. I have already odies of South Russian and Galician 
1 ogy and racial expression, belong to two aversion to cultivating folk-songs in com- had a chance in these very columns to Jewry, the “Schelomo” by Bloch and the 
groups sharply defined. position. As far as I remember, Mr. answer the question: “What is Hebrew “Youth of Abraham,” by _ Gniessine, 
in Schénberg?” these are to my mind the real and the 
Arnold Schénberg with all his radical- most valuable contribution to the 
3 ism is a typical representative of the spiritual life of mankind by the children 
i Western, that is, Continental, Jewry, of Israel. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Stars of Yesteryear 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Where are the stars of yesteryear? 
Are they never to be replaced? Can any 
opera fan of today conceive of a “night 
of seven stars” at the Metropolitan like 
the immortal performances of “Les 
Huguenots” with Melba, Nordica, Scal- 
chi, Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plan- 
con and Maurel? Voices like these 
simply are not in these times. Why, I 
don’t pretend to know, but the fact re- 
mains. Is the répertoire of today any 
better than that of yesterday to balance 
the scales? I trow not. The Met was 
opened this year with “Aida.” We used 
to get Wagner in those days, and with 
singers like Ternina, Nordica, Lilli Leh- 
mann and Max Alvary. Granting the 
magnificence of Caruso’s voice, he didn’t 
sing Wagner (at least in New York), 
and he never approached Jean de Reszké 
as an artist. What is wrong? Are sing- 
ers moving backward instead of for- 
ward? Don’t great voices grow any 
more? Perhaps some authority on sing- 
ing (which I am not) will furnish the 
answer. 

HowarpD MACHLIN. 
New York, Nov. 8, 1924. 


sz 
Taking “Half-Steps” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I wish to point out the absurdity of 
referring to “tones” and “half-tones” in 
music when what is meant can be much 
better expressed by saying “steps” and 
“half-steps.” 

There is no such thing as a half-tone. 
It might be permissible to speak of “sec- 
onds,” “half-seconds” and “quarter-sec- 
onds.” An interval between tones can 
only be expressed by some term convey- 
ing a sensible idea of what is meant. 
Writers on musical subjects should know 
better than to indulge in such foolish 
anachronisms as “half-tones” and “quar- 
ter-tones.”’ 


The great convenience in having a 
keyed instrument tuned to the present 
scale of twelve half-steps has met the 
need of having something which could 
be handled by the fingers of the human 
hand in rapid motion. I do not think 
that any change in this arrangement will 
be tolerated, in view of the immense 
number of compositions now published 
for such a scale. 

The reason for sticking to the scale 
as we now have it is based on practica- 
ble grounds. 

Let us be sane, though musical. 

D. N. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, Nov. 8, 1924. 


Ft 
Hero-Worshipping Chopin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Even a musician as studious as Er- 
nest Hutcheson may make the time- 
honored mistake of over-glorifying 
Chopin. “An entire program of Chopin 


was inescapable,” he confidently remarks 
when outlining programs for his seven 
historical recitals. 

Really? It strikes me that half or 
three-quarters of a program of Chopin 
would be quite enough. Chopin has be- 
come to a few of us one of those com- 
posers we must take in the studio as we 
take scales and exercises, but whom we 
would gladly dodge in the concert hall, 
unless in small doses of his more impor- 
tant compositions. When all is said in 
his favor, the effect of Chopin upon us 
of this rising generation is nearly nil. 
Some charming little salon pieces that 
are about as ineffectual in a concert hall 
as a miniature seen at long range, and a 
bunch of ultra-sentimental stuff that re- 
minds one of Ouida and other luminaries 
of a bygone day are the best Chopin 
can do for us, taken by and large. 
Pianists play him ad lib because he is 
“pianistic,” and audiences applaud be- 
cause they are too lazy to think for 
themselves and because they like to hear 
music they know. So around and ’round 
we go in a vicious Chopin circle. 

RosA HASKELL JONES. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 10, 1924. 





Chorus of Praise Heard for Fall Issue 
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““A Wonderful Issue” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I spent one and one-half hours read- 
ing the Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Accept my congratulations. It is a won- 
derful issue and the best ever, I believe. 

CarRL D. KINSEY, 
Director Chicago Musical College. 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 8, 1924. 


FF 
“The Climax Capped” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It seems to me that every year the 
Fall Issue gets better and better, but I 
believe that this year caps the climax— 
for the issue is simply splendid in every 
detail. There is an abundance of read- 
ing matter, all up to the minute and 
most excellently compiled, and the pho- 
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Aeolian Hall, Friday Evg., November 21st 
Piano Recital by 


JULIA GLASS 


Tickets at Box Office 


Bach-Godowsky, MacDowell, Ravel, Chopin, Liszt, 
Schumann, Scarlatti, Scriabine and Rosenthal. 


Knabe Piano 














tographs are arranged and chosen with 
especial care as to real news value. 

I wish to congratulate you most 
heartily on this, your real, live issue, 
and will use my volume a great deal in 
my work as editor of the music page of 
the Sunday News. 

ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 

Springfield, Ohio, Nov. 8, 1924. 


FM 
“Many Compliments” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have heard many complimentary re- 
marks passed on the fine Fall Issue that 
MusIcAL AMERICA has gotten out this 
year, and want to add my congratula- 
tions to these. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 

Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 8, 1924. 


oe 
“Useful to Educators” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Let me add my word of congratula- 
tion for your wonderful Fall Issue. 

It is the best of its kind ever published. 

The issue should be in the hands of 
not only the musicians, but all high 
school principals and educators through- 
out this country. 

The article, “Is Music Gaining As a 
College Subject?—Leading Instructors 
In the Witness Box,” should be read by 
every school superintendent and high 
school principal. 

The negative of this question is their 
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Old Tradition Snaps When 
Youth Wins Southern 
Fiddlin’ Contest 


TLANTA, GA., Nov. 11.—’Tis 
a day when old traditions are 
shattered. Still, who would have 
thought that the veteran fiddlers 
of the South would bow to youth. 
There was “Fiddlin’ John” Carson, 
who has been stroking the strings 
for the greater part of his sixty 
years, up again as large as life for 
the South’s annual fiddlin’ tourna- 
ment on Sunday. But “Fiddlin’ 
John,” to say nothing of some fifty 
of his long lost youth’s compeers, 
bit the dust, to a mere stripling of 
twenty-two: Marcus Lowe Stokes, 
the “Georgia Cracker,” from the 
Blue Ridge foothills. Never has a 
pesky-youngster of such tender 
= years been crowned champion. 
=: The “Georgia Cracker” won out by 
: endurance, fiddling all day and all 
night, and, at one o’clock in the 
morning, spinning into “Hell’s 
Broke Loose in Georgia,” he put 
the cap on the contest, as the im- 
mense throng agreed. ‘“What’s 
the matter?” demanded young 
Marcus, when the judges crowned 
him. “I’m just figurin’ on gettin’ 
real het up.” 








PATTI 


one big argument for not granting the 
proper credit to the students for music. 
HuGH C. PRICE. 
LaSalle, Ill., Nov. 8, 1924. 


ee 
“The Best So Far” 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I have enjoyed reading every page of 
the Fall Issue, and think it to be the 
best issue so far. 

Scott NIXON. 

Augusta, Ga., Nov. 8, 1924. 


Be 
“Ts Very Valuable” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The Fall Issue is certainly a wonder- 
ful number. It contains an excellent 
amount of information, and will be very 
valuable in my line of work. 
FLORENCE RUTH MILLER, 
Musical Editor, Reading Eagle. 
Reading, Pa., Nov. 8, 1924. 


MM, 


“Helps Small Town” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thank you so much for your generosity 
to our little village in giving us so much 
space in the Fall Issue. The people are 
delighted, and one night when I went to 
the library there was a crowd of young 
people around a table looking it over 
and picking out their pictures in the 
choir. 

A small boy met Miss Hopewell and 
in great excitement told her that her 
picture was in their music magazine this 
week, and wanted to know if she would 
like him to bring her the copy. So you 
see it has its influence bit by bit in mak- 
ing the town proud of her music. It will 
help the whole town, so we thank you. 

(Mrs.) ELIZABETH VAN FLEET 
V OSSELLER, 
Dir. Flemington Children’s Choir School. 

Flemington, N. J., Nov. 10, 1924. 


Marckres Fisher Gives Violin 
Recital in San Jose 

SAN JOSE, CAL, Nov. 8.—Marjory 
Marckres Fisher, violinist, with Mrs. 
Earl Towner at the piano, gave a pro- 
gram of compositions by contemporary 
American composers on Oct. 24, in 
Scottish Rite Temple. Two factors were 
especially notable: a keen sincerity of 
purpose, which has always characterized 
Miss Fisher’s work, and a depth and 
volume of tone not heretofore evident to 


such a marked degree. In phrasing and 
interpretation Miss Fisher fulfilled the 
expectations of even the most ardent of 
her admirers. The brief, highly in- 
teresting program never permitted in- 
terest to sag. Two sonatas, Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Ascension” and Albert Stoes- 
sel’s in G, opened and closed the concert. 
Shorter pieces by Frederick Jacobi, 
Gertrude Ross, Thomas Vincent Cator, 
Albert Stoessel, Gena Branscombe and 
Cecil Burleigh completed the program. 
CHESTER WING BARKER. 
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Paris Hears New 
Opera by Widor 


OUVTUAUSUUAUUUUALINAOCOANUUOOAAUUOEEAAAUOOOALAOEEATAAUO TENET EPA 


Paris, Oct. 28.—The first novelty of 
the season at the Opéra was the per- 
formance last night of “Nerto,” adapted 
from Mistral’s poem by Maurice Léna, 
who collaborated with Massenet on “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” with music 
by Charles Marie Widor. The opera 
follows the story of the poem more or 
less closely but gives it a more dramatic 
character and progression. The music 
is pleasant and unobtrusive. The work 
as a whole is remarkable chiefly for the 
faithful reproduction of Avignon at the 
time of the popes, and the medieval 


naiveté and charm of the plot. 

Baron Pons lies dying in his little 
chalet on the grounds of Chateau Ren- 
ard. He confesses to his young daughter, 
Nerto, that, ruined at cards, he has sold 
himself to the devil in an attempt to 
recoup his fortunes. But that is not 
all. He has also sold him the soul of 
his daughter. Satan appears and claims 
the soul of the Baron. Nerto is terrified 
and is consoled by heavenly voices which 
advise her to go to Avignon, where, in 
the sacred city of the popes, she may 
find salvation. 

The second act takes place at Avig- 
non in the market place on a féte day. 
Merriment is at its height when Nerto 
arrives. She acts strangely, refuses to 
dance and protests that she is damned. 
The village folk take her for a witch 
and want to burn her. Roderigue de 
Lima, nephew of Pope Benedict XIII, 
saves her, and in true storybook fashion 
falls desperately in love with her. With 
the horror of her doom hanging over 
her, she repulses him. The Pope is borne 
in at the head of a gorgeous procession. 
He hears his nephew’s story and tells 
Nerto to take the veil. In the third 
act Roderigue goes to Nerto’s convent 
to try to persuade her of his love. De- 
spite her own love for him, however, she 
will not listen to him. When she persists 
in her refusal, he sees nothing to do 
but sell himself to the devil. The Devil 
accommodatingly appears and Roderigue 
leaves with him. 

On the day when the Devil is to take 
possession of his soul Roderigue finds 
himself in a magic house of pleasure, 
where all the earthly joys are offered 
to him in vain. The most palatable 
dishes become bitter to his taste and 
diamonds turn into dust at his touch 
and glory goes up in smoke. Then 
Nerto appears. Unable to conquer her 
love for him, she has come to find him. 
He wants to save her from her fate, 
but it is too late. Satan comes to claim 
his prey. Roderigue rises up and, sword 
in hand, defies the Devil. The palace 
collapses and the lovers fall. Suddenly 
Paradise opens before them. Earthly 
joys were denied them, but their time 
of probation is over and since their 
hearts have risen to an almost perfect 
love they have been granted eternal 
happiness. The curtain falls on their 
perfect bliss, after they have been re- 
ceived by angels wearing spiked helmets. 

Mr. Léna has amassed an amazing 
amount of historically accurate and at 
the same time interesting facts. The 
action takes place at the end of the 
fourteenth century and it represents 
the first attempt to place the spectacle 
of Avignon when it was the home of 
the popes on the operatic stage. The 
outdoor set in the second act has been re- 
constructed from a plan of fourteenth 
century Avignon which Mr. Rouché, the 
director of the opera house, had. The 
baron’s ruination from playing cards, 
although it seems a decidedly modern 
touch, is also true. Playing cards had 
just been invented and had spread like 
the plague through the country, so much 
so that in 1397 an ordinance was passed 
forbidding working people from playing 
cards on weekdays. 

Widor’s music follows the text in its 
delicacy and its force. It is conventional 
and appropriate, but it reaches no 
heights. In the last act, a Venusberg 
scene that calls for Venusberg music, it 
is pallid but it is not actively incon- 
gruous, and the story is dramatic enough 
to use it more as an accompaniment than 
an inspiration. 

















INCE the war all the European opera 
houses have gone through a series 
of crises. They have changed policy, 
they have changed conductors, but for 
the most part they have retained their 
old directors. This year the situation 
is changing. Richard Strauss, who was 
the musical dictator of Vienna, has re- 
signed as co-director of the State Opera. 
Max von Schillings no longer wields 
supreme authority over the Berlin State 
Opera, and next season Albert Carré 
will no longer be the active head of the 
Paris Opéra Comique. Only Jacques 
Rouché remains firm in his authority 
as director general of the Paris Opéra 
and Toscanini at the Scala. The new 
men are not young. Most of them have 
already made their reputations. 

Most important among the recent ap- 
pointments is that of Leo Blech, who 
succeeds Richard Strauss as co-director 
of the Vienna Opera with Franz Schalk. 
Blech was called in 1906 from the 
Deutsche Landestheater in Prague to be 
a conductor at the Royal Opera in Ber- 
lin. He remained there until a year ago 
as musical director when, after a dis- 
agreement with von Schillings and a 
more attractive offer from the Char- 
lottenburg Opera, he left for the newer 
Berlin opera house. Since his resigna- 
tion from that post last spring he has 
been appearing as guest conductor at 
the Volksoper and the Charlottenburg 
opera. Blech came to America during 
the first season of the German Opera 
Company two years ago, and his ability 
as a conductor was immediately recog- 
nized. If financial difficulties do not be- 
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1, Jacques Rouché, Director of the Paris Opéra; 2, 
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Albert Who for Years Has 


Carré, 


Controlled the Opéra Comique with the Isolas Will Retire to an Advisory Capacity 
Next Year; 3, Louis Masson, with Georges Ricou, Will Direct the Opéra Comique in 
1925-26; 4, Selmar Meyrowitz, Who Has Been Called to the Direction of the Berlin 
State Opera; 5, Leo Blech, Who Succeeds Richard Strauss as Co-Director with Franz 


Schalk of the Vienna State Opera 


come paramount he is expected to better 
his record at the Vienna Opera. 

Louis Masson and Georges Ricou will 
take over the management of the Opéra 
Comique in 1925-26. It is now run by 
the Isola brothers and Albert Carré, who 


will remain with the new direction in 
an advisory capacity. Mr. Masson has 


been directing opera at the Trianon- 
Lyrique, and Mr. Ricou is one of Mr. 
Carré’s most talented disciples. 

Selmar Meyrowitz, who has been called 
by the municipality of Berlin to assume 
the directorship of the State Opera, has 
made a reputation as a conductor and 
musical pedagogue. 





Pfitzner Recovering from Operation, 
Ready for Work 


HEIDELBERG, Oct. 25.—Dr. Hans Pfitz- 
ner, who was recently honored by a 
Pfitzner Week in Munich, has been in a 
Heidelberg clinic for some weeks, re- 
covering from an operation for gall- 
stones. He is expected to leave the clinic 
this month and to appear in concert in 
Berlin on Nov. 15. At the end of No- 
vember his opera, “Rose von Liebes- 
garten,” will have its first performance 
at the Berlin Staatsoper. 


French Government Appoints Con- 
servatoire Music Council 


Paris, Oct. 25.—The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following members of 
the Superior Council of the Conserva- 
toire: Rose Caron, singer; Gustave 
Charpentier and Georges Hiie, members 
of the Institute; Alfred Bruneau and 
Paul Dukas, inspectors of musical in- 
struction; Gabriel Pierné, composer and 
conductor; Edmond Duvernoy and Jean 
Moulierat, singers; Pierre Lalo, music 
critic; Charles Marie Widor, member of 
the Institute; Jacques Rouché, director 
of the Opéra; Albert Carré, director of 
the Opéra Comique; Paul Vidal, Eugene 


Gigout and A. Chapuis, teachers at the 
Conservatoire. 

Moving Pictures in Paris Opéra 

PARIS, Oct. 25.—Despite the objections 
of Jacques Rouché, director of the Paris 
Opéra, moving pictures have _ been 
crowned by the National Academy and 
will be shown at the Opéra this season. 
Two evenings and six afternoons a week, 
when there is no musical program, the 
opera house will be given over to moving 
pictures. They will also be given a 
place with the other arts on the Acade- 
my’s program. 





American Tenor Scores in Paris 


PARIS, Oct. 22.—William Martin, 
American tenor, made his first appear- 
ance at the Opéra Comique on Oct. 5, 
singing the leading réle in “La Vie de 
Bohéme.” Martin studied in Paris this 
summer with Mme. Holtzman and re- 
vealed a facile technic and a mellow 
tenor voice. He is scheduled to repeat 
this performance at the 500th perform- 
ance of the work which the Opéra Com- 
ique plans. 


Nikisch Mementoes in Second-Hand 
Shop 

LEIPZIG, Oct. 25.—The Allgemeine 

Zeitung confirms a report current here 





that a large part of the effects of Artur 
Nikisch, former conductor of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, including manu- 
scripts, photographs, music and batons, 
was sold to a second hand dealer here 
by the kilo as junk. The heirs claim 
that none of the things sold had any 
artistic value, but Leo Slezak is said 
to have bought one of Nikisch’s batons 
for 5000 marks and other artists are 
boasting of similar bargains. 

Siegfried Wagner Writing Spanish 

Opera 


BERLIN, Oct. 27.—Siegfried Wagner, 
who has been touring Austria and Ger- 
many in concert since the end of the 
Bayreuth Festival, is said to be at 
work on an opera and a symphony. The 
opera is called “Wahnopfer” and is set 
in Spain at the time of the Visigoths. 
Extensive researches are being made to 
give an authentic atmosphere to the 
work. 





BERLIN, Oct. 24.—Felix Weingartner, 
contrary to the earlier rumors, has left 
Vienna not for Berlin but for Switzer- 
land, where he will make his home in 
the future. He will continue to conduct 
in both the German and Austrian capi- 
tals, as well as in most of the principal 
cities of the Continent and England. 
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“The Tribute of a sold-out house was hers.” 





ELENA 


—Brooklyn Eagle 
November 3, 1924— 


GERHARDT 


NEW YORK EVENING POST, 


MONDAY, 
. Ernést Newman’s 
feusic 


Elena Gerhardt’s Recital 
FTER A LITTLE uncertainty at ‘the 
commencement of her recital last 
night, Miss Elena Gerhardt soon found her 
voice; and thereafter delighted us with a 
display of the perfection of her art in one 
Schubert ecng after another. I long ago 
exhausted my superlatives upon her, and 
havé ‘hothing new to say. We all know by 
now the delicacies of tone color she has 
at her easy command, and the grace and 
beauty of her phrasing. But I found my- 
self last night taking even greater pleasure 
than of old in her rhythm and her keen 
harmonic sense. 

Her rhythm is a joy in itself. It some- 
times seems a joy independent of that given 
us by the melody, till we reflect that, after 
all, the rhythm and the tones make an 
indissoluble blend. Miss Gerhardt is one 
of the few singers who know how to 
distinguish, and to make the least instructed 
hearer distinguish, between mere meter 
and rhythm. She can sing two songs in 
six-eight time, for instance, in immediate 
succession, and yet differentiate them ab- 
solutely; they may step along at the same 
speed and with the same length of stride, 
but the spring, the personality, is different 
in the two cases. 

As for her harmonic sense, I know no 
other singer with her peculiar gift,—of 
which, I should not be at all surprised to 
hear, she is quite unconscious herself. 
Every inteliigent singer colors his voice 
in accordance with the changing moods 
of the song, especially as indicated by the 
words. But with Miss Gerhardt there are 
also hundreds of subtle changes in accord- 
ance with the harmonic texture of the 
accompaniment. They are changes of two 
kinds,—of color and of interval?, She seems 
to have an exceptionally acute percep- 
tion. of the meaning this chord or that, 
this.modulation or that, had for the com- 
poser; and her tone-color,at such a moment, 
becomes spontaneously brighter or darker 
in sympathy. Further, she will sing the 
same interval with slightly different “‘val- 
ues”’ during the same song,—again guided 
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T Aeolian Hall, Elena Ger- 

hardt entertained the “Friends 
of Schubert” last night. Miss 
Gerhardt is the self-appointed in- 
terpreter of the “greatest song 
writer of all time.” Her devotion 
to Schubert has resulted in her 
giving to the lovely songs of that 
composer an especial appeal,.a 
particular significance, 
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by her feeling for the harmonic sense of 
the passage. For ninety-nine singers Out 
of a hundred, D sharp, for instance, is 
always the same-as E flat, because it is 
so in the fixed scale of the pianoforte. 

But with Miss Gerhardt .such pairs of 
notes as thesé are not always and neces- 
sarily the same. If, for example, she is 
rising from D to D sharp to rest on the 
chord of C major, the D sharp will be 2 
slightly different note from the E flat she 
would sing if she were taking this note 
downward from E natural to come to rest 
on the chord of G major. ‘If you listen to 
her critically you will find all sorts of 
subtleties of intonation of this kind; but 
they undoubtedly enter also into the plain 
man’s enjoyment of Miss Gerhardt’s sing- 
ing, though he may. not. know just why 
he is enjoying himself so hugely. 

Let one illustration serve out of many 
that could be given. In the- well-Known 


Serenade (ULeise Flehen Meine Lieder)’ 


part of the effect comes from the con- 
trast between the minor in which the 
song as a whole is couched and the major 
into which it settles every now and then, 
—not the incidental majors into which it 
drifts on the way, but the “tonic” major, 
i. e., the major of the minor in which the 
song opens. Whenever this change oc- 
curs in the first two verses of the ‘“Sere- 
nade,’’ Miss Gerhardt, by an infinitesimal 
raising of the pitch of the highest. note 
and of the final tonic, heightens the 
natural brightness of the major key as 
against.-ihe minor; but in the last chord 
of all she lowers the major almost in- 
sensibly; but just enough to throw a 
faint veil over it and give the hearer the 
sense of a final and most restful ending. 

Last night she did all this to perfection 
in the ‘‘Serenade,”’ and many equally per- 
fect things in such songs as ‘‘Das Fischer 
matichen,’’ ‘“‘Der Musensohn,” “Im Abend- 
roth,” ‘“Gratchem am _ Spinnrade,”’ “Im 
Fruehling,” “Das Lied im Gruenen,” 
“Gruppe aus- dem. Tartarus,” the ‘Erl. 
King” and others. Mr. Walter Golde ac- 
companied her consctentiously, but without 
the elasticity of rhythm and the variety 
of tone-colors that a style like hers re- 
quires. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 


THE NEW 
MONDAY, 


THE SUN, MONDAY, 
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Miss Elena Gerhardt Returns 





jives First Recital of Season at Aeolian Hall 
Has All Schubert Program. 





By W. J. HENDERSON. 

Miss Elena Gerhardt, soprano, made her first appearance of 
the present season in a recital of songs in Aeolian Hall last 
evening. She offered a one man program, the man being 
Schubert. If we are to be invited to listen throughout a 
whole concert to the music of a single composer, it is a good 
thing to select one whose variety of moods and styles is con- 


reded to be of the greatest: 

It is nO news to music lovers that 
3chubert will endure such a test better 
than any other composer of songs. 
His fecundity seemed to be inex- 
haustible and his melodic invention 
an eternal spring of pure delights: 
Miss Gerhardt had atranged an ex- 


cellent program for last evening, many 


humbers being unfamillar. It is un- 
necessary to publish it in full or even 
to name the principal songs. It is 
é6énough to. record the fact that it sus- 
tafned a high level of interest from 
beginning to end. 

“The singer was heard by a large 
audience. She retains her hold on all 
who exalt intensity of delineation, 


‘energy .and stress and an uncommon 


ability to portray moods above finish 
.of techhic and sensuous charm of 
voicé. Miss Gerhardt impresses al- 
ways by her sincerity of feeling and 
her command of each song as an en- 
lirety. Singers can learn much from 
her about the correct reading of such 
ivrics as “Das Fischermadchen,” ‘* > 
Fruehling” and the “Gruppe aus Cli 
Tartarus.” 

Schubert’s ‘songs are not for. the 
Voice alone. The piano parts are never 
mere accompaniments, but instru- 
montal parts of essential importarice. 
In the hands of Walter Golde, who 
was at the piano last evening, they 
were always delightful. 


YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
NOVEMBER 3, 


1924 





At Acolian Hall there was a capacity 


}audience last night. 


hear Mme. 


Gerhardt iti the first of the two song 


trecitals planned for this season, with 
{& prcgram entirely devoted to Schu- 
j bert. The expressive effectivenes3 of 
; Mme. Gerhardt’s singing of German 
| lieder is a well known story, and she 
| showed last night all her usual power 
{of bringing out a wide and varied 
irange of emotions without profusion 
} of gesture or exaggeration of manner. 
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By Deems Taylor 

















ELENA GERHARDT. 

It was a real pleasure to be trod 
upon in the lobby of Aeolian Hall last 
night. Aeolian is usually so easy to 
enter, particularly for song recitals 
on Sunday night, that one rejoiced to 
‘find a recital by so uncompromising 
an artist as Mme. Gerhardt popular 
enough to crowd the house. 

Her program comprised eighteen 
‘Schubert songs, beginning with ‘‘Sul- 
eika’”’ I, and II., and concluding with 
“Erlkoenig,”® and nearly every mo- 
ment of {t was a fresh revelation of 
her mastery of her art. Her voice 
was in much better condition than 
when she was heard here last year. 

‘The style of her singing, as always; 
was magnificent: her perfect sense 
of balance and proportion, her subtle 
flexibility of rhythm, her flawless dic- 
‘ion, and coupled with this technical 
surety the sincerity and noble sim- 
plicity of utterance that have made 
her one of the few great singers in 
the world. 


Last Recital of Season—Aeolian Hall, Sunday Eve., Nov. 30 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 


Vocalion Red Records 
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Boston Honors Leader of People’s Symphony 
as It Gives First Concert of the New Season 





Koussevitzky Leads Forces in New Ravel Orchestration of Moussorgsky Piano Suite—Charles Naegele 
and Ruth Breton Achieve Notable Success in Début Recitals—Other Successful Programs Given 
by Abbie Conley Rice, Betty Gray, Katherine Metcalf and Ethel Hutchinson—Symphony Gives 


First of ‘“‘Pop’’ Concerts 


Se ML MUM LMM 


OSTON, Nov. 10.—The People’s 

Symphony, under Emil Mollen- 
hauer, opened its fifth season at the 
St. James Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 2, with Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist, as assisting soloist. The 
popularity of these concerts was at- 
tested to by an audience that filled 
every seat in the theater. Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer opened his program with 
Elgar’s Overture, “Cockaigne (In 
London Town), which he interpreted 
with zeal and understanding. Fol- 
lowing the Overture, he was pre- 
sented with a bouquet of flowers as a 
token of esteem and appreciation for 
his generous and untiring efforts in 
behalf of the organization. 

Mr. Gebhard earned an_. ovation 
through his performance of the Liszt 
Concerto in A. His playing was dis- 
tinguished for its technical clarity, its 


rhythmic poise, and above all, for its 
tonal beauty. His interpretation was 


genuinely musicianly, constructively 
conceived, and projected with poetic and 
dramatic feeling. After many recalls, 
Mr. Gebhard was obliged to add an en- 
core, playing Liszt’s. “Liebestraum” 
with expressive taste. 

Mr. Mollenhauer and his strings then 
gave a delightful reading of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Serenade for String Orchestra, and 
concluded the concert with a brifiant 
performance ‘of Svendsen’s Fantasie, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

In this first concert the People’s 
Symphony revealed a tonal quality that 
was, noteworthy for its suavity and 
agreeableness. The strings showed to 
excellent advantage in the Tchaikovsky 
Serenade. The entire orchestra has al- 
ready achieved a praiseworthy ensemble, 
balance and euphony. To Mr. Mollen- 
hauer must go the credit for developing 
the orchestra from its beginnings in 
1920 to its present high estate. 


Koussevitzky Leads Novelty 


At the fifth pair of Boston Symphony 
concerts on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 7 and 8, Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky introduced for the first time in 
America Ravel’s orchestral arrange- 
ment of Moussorgsky’s pianoforte suite, 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.” Ravel had, 
on occasion, expressed to Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky his admiration for Moussorgsky’s 
suite, and when the conductor asked 
Ravel to orchestrate it for his use, the 
latter acceded to his request. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky also sought and received permis- 
sion for Ravel’s orchestration from the 
publishers, who held all rights to Mous- 
sorgsky’s composition. Permission was 
granted on condition that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky should not rent or give the score 
to any other conductor. 

The piano suite was originally a 
“drawing in music” by Moussorgsky, of 
the best drawings and water colors by 
his intimate friend, the architect, Vic- 
tor Hartmann. (Harold Bauer played 
the pianoforte suite in Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1917.) Ravel’s orchestration is 
tasteful throughout and_ underscores 
effectively Moussorgsky’s tellingly de- 
scriptive details. 

The orchestral suite opens with a 
Promenade, depicting the attitude of the 
casual visitor to the art gallery. The 





ble.” 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE, March 14, 1924 


“Has a clear, smooth quality and now shows greater volume, making possible a per- 


| 

formance of considerable richness and color.” (Lawrence Gilman) | 
} 
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NORTHRUP 


SOPRANO 


NEW YORK HERALD, March 14, 1924. 


“Margaret Northrup has a good voice, which is produced with freedom and ease. Her 


style was musicianly, her intonation excellent, and her taste reliable.” 


(Wm. J. Henderson) 


NEW YORK POST, March 14, 1924 


“One rarely hears a singer who enchants by the mere sound of her voice as did Mar- 
garet Northrup; persistently pure in quality; intonation unforced, spontaneous and flexi- 


(Hy. T. Finck) 


NEW YORK TIMES, March 14, 1924 


“Her voice has the clear, tuneful quality so necessary for sustained passages in the 
“Messiah”; she also sang with excellent flexibility and steady breath control.” 


(Richard Aldrich) 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, INC. 
2 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 














picture’ illustrates Hartmann’s 
“Gnomus,” a drawing representing a 
little gnome dragging himself along 
with clumsy steps by his twisted legs. 
The second, “Il Vecchio Castello,” repre- 
sents a castle of the Middle Ages before 
which a troubadour is singing. The 
third, “Tuileries,” shows children disput- 
ing after their play. “Bydlo,” the fourth, 
pictures a Polish wagon with enormous 
wheels drawn by oxen. The fifth de- 


first 


picts a “Ballet of Chickens in Their 
Shells.” Samuel Goldenberg and 
Schmuyle, two Polish Jews, the one 


rich, the other poor, are portrayed in 
the sixth tableau. Market women dis- 
puting furiously at the market-place of 
Limoges are the subject of the seventh. 
The eighth paints the Catacombs in 
Paris. The ninth, “The Hut on Fewls’ 
Legs,” shows a clock in the form of a 
witch’s hut on the legs of fowls. The 
Suite concludes with a drawing, “The 
Gate of the Bohatyrs at Kiev.” Mous- 
sorgsky’s music and Ravel’s orchestra- 
tion are realistic picturizations in tone 
of the subject matter of Hartmann’s 
sketches. Mr. Koussevitzky gave the 
music an illuminating and expertly de- 
lineated performance. The suite was 
manifestly enjoyed by the audience. 

For the rest of the program Mr. 
Koussevitzky gave a dramatic version of 
Beethoven’s Overture to Goethe’s “Eg- 
mont,” an elegant reading of Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony, and exquisite per- 
formances of Debussy’s “Nuages” and 
“Fétes.” 


Charles Naegele Makes Bow 


At his début recital in Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 5, Charles 
Naegele played three pretentious works, 
the Bach-Busoni Prelude and Fugue in 
D, Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, and 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques. Mr. 
Naegele showed himself possessor of a 
fluent, highly organized, and easy bra- 
vura technic. He can play with far- 
flung breadth of tone, as evidenced by 
the organ-like sonorities he achieved in 
the Bach-Busoni work. He showed keen 
feeling for rhythm and structure in the 
latter work, building up climaxes with 
convincing effect. To tone and technic 
Mr. Naegele added a breadth of musi- 
cianship that gave strong character to 
the Sonata and the Etudes Sym- 


phoniques. 
Abbie Conley Rice Sings 


bbie Conley Rice, contralto, ap- 
ian at Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 5, in a well-chosen pro- 
gram of songs by Handel, Haydn, Dr. 
Arne, Max Bruch, Brahms, Strauss, 
Chausson, Levade, Gerber, Thomas, 
Warren Storey-Smith, Fogg and Ban- 
tock. Miss Rice’s voice is of mellow, 
rich quality with a range and timbre 
suggesting the mezzo-soprano. It is a 
well-developed voice, employed with 
technical skill and giving pleasure 
through its agreeable quality and taste- 
ful execution. Handel’s “Alma del gran 
Pompeo,” from Julius Caesar, was per- 
formed with genuine artistry. Other 
songs found in Miss Rice a sympathetic 
interpreter. J. Arthur Colburn was an 


excellent accompanist. 
Ruth Breton’s Recital 


Breton, violinist, in her first 
Pn in Jordan Hall on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 6, played Vitali’s Cha- 
conne, the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole, 
a group by Scott, Poldowski, Burleigh, 
and Dont-Auer, and concluded with a 
group by Debussy and Hubay. Miss 
Breton, a temperamental violinist, plays 
with rich, warm tone and ample technic. 
She favors the broad, luscious tone and 
effusive vibrato. She is manifestly an 
eager, emotional player, reveling in 
tonal splendors rather than in subtle 
distinctions of shading. Her interpre- 
tations accordingly lean toward the 
brilliant, the dramatic, or the deeply ex- 
pressive moods. Walter Golde played 
expert accompaniments. 


Betty Gray Applauded 


Betty Gray, contralto, gave a song re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 6. German, French, Russian, 
Italian and American songs were on her 
program. Miss Gray’s voice is not of 
deep mellow, contralto quality. It has 
the timbre, especially in the upper regis- 
ter, of a mezzo-soprano. It is a sweet 
voice of soft resonance, the charm of 
which lies in the ease of production and 
correctness of placement. It has an 
agreeable, even quality throughout its 
range, and yields readily to music re- 
quiring flexibility and agility. Miss 
Gray chose her songs wisely and sang 





[Continued on page 37] 
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Olin Downes, New York Times, Alison Smith, New York W orld, 
October 24, 1924. October 24, 1924. 
“Ruth Breton, violinist, made her debut yes- “Ruth Breton gave her first violin recital in : 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. She has evi- Aeolian _ Annpandoy dM Eo as og is Fh rar We 
. Sting af young in debuts, and it wou e too faint K 
a pag og ‘ eo” — By ananenn praise by far to say that this one was the most W: 
BOCES, _— one 6 TK a, UE Sat an persona interesting of the lot. As a matter of fact, this é 
in quality. Her sincerity and enthusiasm in simple and spontaneous recital proved to be an 
interpretation were contagious. Others play among the most arresting and persuasive in wa 
their Vitali (‘Chaconne’) and Lalo (‘Symphonie several years of first appearances. 0 
Espagnole’) with the glibness of well-taught ‘Miss Breton plunged at once into the Cha- Pp 
youth, but few young musicians who give first as of barge + po ngeae leap for son first Wi 
recitals i is ci ssess Miss - Z number of a debutante. 1ere was e sure 
a g Be on a “ po dea ne round tone, the admirable sense of structure of Cot 
“Miss 2 & oa = eens the true musician and with it the most engaging in 
Miss Breton was eloquent without pretense and sensitive appreciation of the varying moods lar; 
or exaggeration. She revealed an ingratiating of her program. WI 
personality and the instincts of the virtuoso.’’ “There is a tradition that all personal charm , 
of manner and appearance is sternly discounted a 
in a review of a musical none Li vee of ee un 
7 lew ° is utter nonsense. It would be entirely inhuman 
Pitts Sanborn, New York Telegram and to insist that the ingratiating picture made by ~ 
Evening Mail, Miss Breton did not add to the delight of her “a 
concert. And the fact that the excellence of her pla 
: October 96, 1926. professional work did not need it is just another Gec 
RUTH BRETON DELIGHTS one of life’s little ironies.” 
“The occasion was doubtless the prelude to 
many appearances in New York. * * * First . York A b. 
of all, Miss Breton draws a firm, rich tone from Grena Bennett, New or merican, 
her violin. Her bowing is free and elastic, her October 24, 1924. C 
left hand technic is highly developed. Never ‘Ruth Breton entered the ranks of professional Pac 
was her playing careless or slovenly. It had violinists yesterday afternoon when she gave wer 
poise and musical understanding. her debut recital in Aeolian Hall. The event Cat 
“In the earlier part of the program there was was significant, for rarely does a ‘first time’ in wr 
observable a touch of the constraint that always musical affairs make so definitely favorable an vas 
accompanies a trying debut. But in due course impression in an artistic way. Fed 
this wore off. When Miss Breton reached the ‘‘Miss Breton, though still young in years, has fun 
rondo of the ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ she caught achieved much in her particular field. Her per- 
the sparkle and verve of Lalo’s music, and her formance of Vitali’s ‘Chaconne’ was notable for pre 
playing gained in warmth and color. nobility and style. Its polished phrases were its 
‘Miss Breton was a charming apparition of invested with beautiful tone and fine feeling. inst 
youthful rose-clad slimness, making as success- ‘Her bowing was ever effective and her left z 
ful an appeal to the eye as to the ear. And it hand fleet and accurate. These qualities plus mus 
must be admitted that pulchritude is just as dramatic feeling restrained within an_ artistic mus 
gratifying on the concert stage as anywhere compass marked her version of Lalo’s Sympho- May 
else.’’ nie Espagnole.”’ 
, — , . P : Mor 
Lawrence Gilman, N. Y. Herald-Tribune, W. J. Henderson, The Sun, V 
October 24, 1924. October 24, 1924. Stat 
‘‘Miss Breton is a product of the Auer green- “It was a good tone, with abundant dynamic Pp 
houses and reflects much credit on that accom- range and incisive quality. * * * ; ~ 
plished nurseryman. She has a fluent and t i Breton’s bow arm was admirable in its recii 
confident technique, a large, warm and often reedom, its strength and its elasticity, while He | 
beautiful tone (helped out by the uncommonly her finger technic had the vitality essential to Bz 
es 8. e (he ped ; 1 u aly co-operation with the bow in the production of . ad 
fine Amati upon which she plays), and she warm tone. Her performances were marked in \ 
knows how to make her phrases sing. furthermore by manifestations of that indefina- citie 
‘“‘Her genuine talent, her feeling and sincerity, ble but well known possession called tempera- 
the modest and charming dignity of her bearing ment, while her treatment of rhythm and the 
and address, make her a welcome apparition on melodic line disclosed musical instinct as well Jose 
the concert stage.’’ as good schooling.” 
Jo 
Concert Management Arthur Judson bear 
Fisk Building, New York Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia on t! 
was 
sprir 
end 
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PIANIST SAYS ALL 
PUBLICS ARE ALIKE 


Alexander Brailowsky Finds 
Same Characteristics in 
Every Country 


“Neither race nor nationality have 
anything to do with different kinds of 
audiences,” says Alexander Brailowsky, 
Russian pianist, who will make his 
American début in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 


19. “There are responsive audiences 
and irresponsive audiences everywhere. 
There are audiences brimming over with 
enthusiasm, and there are others that 
are cold. There are audiences that make 
an artist give the best that is in him, 
and audiences that dampen his enthu- 
siasm. It does not depend upon a 
country.” 

Speaking of the various factors which 
have contributed to working up his art, 
Mr. Brailowsky says: “Trying to find 
out, in all sincerity, the inner meaning 
of a composer’s work has been my chief 
problem. Interpretation and intuition 
should never be sacrificed to technic. 
But it must not be forgotten that, prop- 
erly animated, a mere exercise can be 
made interesting. In any case, no inter- 
pretative work should be attempted 
until the technical difficulties have been 
overcome to the extent of making the 
hearer forget their existence. 

“Leschetitzky, my teacher, used to say 
that every pianist must be taught differ- 
ently, and this absence of method was 
his method. I follow in his footsteps and 
have to confess that I am unable to de- 
fine my own method, not to speak of the 
methods of others. 

“Of piano compositions, I can only say 
that above all writers for the piano I 
esteem Chopin. He is the first.” 

Mr. Brailowsky will open his Aeolian 
Hall recital with Liszt’s Sonata in B 
Minor, which he will follow with Cho- 
pin’s Fantaisie Impromptu in C Sharp 
Minor, Ballad in A Flat, Waltz in D Flat 
and the “War” Polonaise. In his last 
group Mr. Brailowsky will play two 
Moussorgsky numbers, “Baba Jaga” and 
“Gate of Colossuses by Kiev.” Stravin- 
sky’s Etude in F Sharp and a Liszt 
rhapsody will conclude the list. 








Terre Haute Hears Vocal and Instru- 
mental Concerts 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Nov. 8.—The 
Woman’s Music Club presented George 
Kadel, tenor, at its October recital. 
Walter Flandorf, pianist, played solos 
and accompaniments. Both artists were 
warmly received. The Chicago Civic 
Opera Trio, Lucie Weston, soprano; 
William Rogerson, tenor, and Edward 
Cotreuil, bass, gave a recent recital 
in Saint Mary-of-the-Woods before a 
large and appreciative audience. Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra appeared before 
a large audience in the Grand Theater, 
under the auspices of George Jacob. 
Ross Gorman, Harry Parella and Martin 
Downey were soloists. Sousa’s Band 
played in the Grand recently under 
George Jacob’s management. 





Texas Musician Weds 


CORSICANA, TEX., Nov. 8.—Louise 
Pace and J. Frank King of this city 
were married at the St. Matthews’ 
Cathedral in Dallas recently. Miss Pace 
was one of the organizers of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs, which began 
functioning in Waco in 1915. She is now 
president of the Nevin Club, which is in 
its twenty-sixth year. Miss Pace was 
instrumental in bringing symphonic 
music to this city in connection with the 
music festival which was held here last 
May. 





Moriz Rosenthal to Tour States in East 


Moriz Rosenthal will visit Eastern 
States early in December after his 
Pacific Coast tour, and will give a piano 
recital in Milwaukee, Wis., on Dec. 5. 
He spent the summer in St. Moritz and 
Bad Gasten in Austria, and gave concerts 
in Vienna, Cologne, Warsaw and other 
cities in Poland. 





Josef Hofmann Busy With Device for 
Recording Piano Music 


Josef Hofmann, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hofmann and their daughter Josefa, 
arrived in New York on Election Day 
on the Majestic. Mr. Hofmann said he 
was delighted with his successes last 
spring, when he had played in London 
end made a tour of Great Britain. He 


also played at the Beethoven Festival 
in June. He added that he had been 
working on his device for recording 
piano music and might demonstrate it 
this season. Mr. Hofmann will give 
only two New York recitals this season, 
the first being on Nov. 22. He will give 
his Chicago recital on Nov. 30. 


ULTRA-MODERN “SEARCH” 
USELESS, SAYS DOHNANYI 


Pianist Believes Ear “Cannot Be Forced 
to Accept Strange Chords and 
Melodies” 


Ernst von Dohnanyi is strongly op- 
posed to ultra-modern forms and means 
of musical expression. He believes the 
“human ear cannot be forced to change 
its mechanism to such an extent that 
it can be adjusted abruptly to the per- 
ception of strange chords and melodies.” 

Mr. von Dohnanyi styles himself a 
pessimist in so far as his attitude toward 
modern achievements and prospects in 
music is concerned. According to him, 
the entire output of the moderns is 
nothing more than a “search,” which 
he believes will lead to nothing. Com- 
position has come, he says, to a point 
from which there is no going forward. 
The “seekers” seek nothing but the sen- 
sational, and most of them are frank 
enough to admit it, he says. 

When Mr. von Dohnanyi was asked 
whether he classed himself as a com- 
poser or as a pianist, he retorted that, 
as financial returns from composing were 
precariously small, he considered him- 
self lucky to be a pianist and a conduc- 
tor as well. 


KARSAVINA TO DANCE AGAIN 


Second New York Program Announced 
for Russian Artist 














Thamar Karsavina, Russian dancer, 
who made her New York début in Car- 
negie Hall on Nov. 1, is to give another 
program, in New York, this time in the 
Manhattan Opera House on Nov. 17. 

Mme. Karsavina and her partner, 
Pierre Vladimiroff, will give an entirely 
new program. They will appear to- 
gether in a waltz by Tchaikovsky, in 
the “Happy Deception” by Handel and 
in the “Sleeping Beauty” of Tchaikov- 
sky. A feature of the program will be 
the “Oiseau de feu.” Mme. Karsavina 
will give several solo dances: a fugue 
by Johann Pachelbel, a waltz by Lanner 
and Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey.” Mr. 
Viadimiroff will appear in several solo 
dances. 

Mme. Karsavina will also be assisted 
by Gavriloff, who was a member of the 
Diaghileff Ballet. The orchestra will 
be conducted by Alexander Smallens. 





Wichita Hears Concerts by Visiting 
Artists and Local Musicians 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 8.—Reinald 
Werrenrath’s baritone recital in the 
High School Auditorium recently, under 
the auspices of the Association of Uni- 
versity Women, favorably impressed a 
large audience. The concert was ar- 
ranged by Harriet Stanley and Mrs. A. 
Aufderhaar. Geraldine Farrar, in her 
version of “Carmen,” given without cho- 
rus or scenery, was welcomed in the 
Crawford Theater. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted, and assisting singers were 
Emma Noe, Luigi Pasinati and Joseph 
Royer. The Wichita Musical Club heard 
a special program under Mrs. Chalmers 
Morrow. Participants were the quartet 
choir of St. Mary’s Cathedral and Lu- 
cille Guenette. 





Fay Foster Joins Girls’ School Faculty 
Near Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—The Ogontz 
School for Girls, near here, has chosen 
Fay Foster, coach and composer, as head 
of its vocal department. Miss Foster 
will devote two days and evenings to 
her work at Ogontz and will teach in 
New York three days a week. Her en- 
gagement will mean the abandonment of 
her class in Philadelphia. Miss Foster 
plans to devote Saturdays to composi- 
tion. She is now finishing an operetta, 
“The Changeling,” to be published by 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Allen McQuhae Will Visit Texas Cities 


Allen McQuhae will sing in San An- 
tonio, Tex., Nov. 25 and in Pine Bluff, 
Ark., on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27. 
The Irish tenor will spend a few days 
at his home in Dallas, Tex. 





Eva Gauthier will begin her. Pacific 
Coast tour on Nov. 25 when she will sing 
in Victoria, B. C. 








WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere-Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 
Sopranos: 

















Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN MeQUHAE 
Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
DAI BUELL 


Violinists : 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist : 
nr FELIX SALMOND 


Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 


THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 


Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street New Yori 
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GIGLI 





As “ENZO” in 


“LA GIOCONDA” 
Metropolitan Opera House, November 8 


Maestro Tullio Serafin, Conductor 











On the part of the 
singers Mr. Gigli’s 
Enzo was one of the 
most notable features 
of the occasion. His 
tone in sustained pas- 
sages was of spun silk. 
The smallest vocal or- 
nament had a signifi- 
cant beauty, and what 
a relief to hear a 
tenor who did not 
bawl the first strophe 
of “Cielo e Mar” at 
the top of his lungs! 
—N. Y. Times, Sun- 
day, Nov. 9. 


Mr. Gigli’s beautiful 
voice was at its best. 
and he sang exqui- 
sitely throughout the 
afternoon. His ren- 
dering of “Cielo e 
Mar” was extraordi- 
narily fine and cheers 
with which his audi- 
tors greeted it were 
emphatically de- 
served.—WN. Y. World, 
Sunday, Nov. 9. 


Mr. Gigli was in his element as Enzo. His voice was in its best 
condition and he had full command of that mezza voice which 
contributes so much to the charm of his singing. His “Cielo e 
Mar” sustained the best traditions of the Metropolitan stage. 
The Sun, Nov. 10. 

There were life to it and light and shade. Mr. Gigli came off 
with first vocal honors. He sang with great beauty of tone and 
with a style that was a joy to behold. The tenor probably felt 
inspired to do his best, inasmuch that this réle, Enzo, is the one 
in which he made his operatic début.—Evening World, Nov. 10. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Victor Records 
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It was a delight to 
welcome back to the 
scene of his previous 
triumphs that fine and 
finished tenor, Benia- 
mino Gigli. He re- 
turns in perfect voice 
and with his polished 
art undiminished. He 
gave such pleasure 
yesterday that it took 
the form of prolonged 
before-the-c ur tain 
ovations.—New York 
American, Sunday, 


Nov. 9. 


The happy possessor 
of one of the fullest 
and warmest tenor 
voices of our time. 

It is his best 
role. In interpreta- 
tion, acting, voice and 
the art of singing it is 
a masterly piece of 
work that fuliy de- 
served the ovation it 
brought forth.—N. Y. 
Staats - Zeitung, Nov. 
10. 


Photo © Mishkin 


The mantle of Caruso for this Ponchielli revival has fallen on 
Beniamino Gigli, and right royally he wears it.—N. Y. Telegram 


and Evening Mail, Nov. 10. 


Mr. Gigli’s singing was an especial pleasure. He is that rare 
exception, an Italian or Italianized singer who does not labor 
under the delusion that the one thing he has to do is to behave 
like the solo cornet in a brass band. He can modulate his tones, 
and he has a sense of style that keeps the musical hearer interested 
in him.—N. Y. Evening Post, Nov. 10. 
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CBRIDE 


FAMOUS BRITISH PIANIST MAKES SUCCESSFUL 
DEBUT AT AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


which included the F Minor Sonata of Brahms and the B Minor of 
Liszt, but she proved that she had the necessary skill and force to 
compass this effectively. She was a vigorous, powerful pianist, and 
used this vigor to advantage in the Brahms’ work, giving it the color, 
brilliance and sonority needed for an effective performance, with 
fortissimos which were emphatic, but not banged. The opening 
number, Schumann's Papillons showed that Miss Macbride could 
also interpret a lighter mood and illustrated her technical dexterity 
in a performance of much elan. 


New York Times. 
ENGLISH PIANIST MAKES GOOD IMPRESSION 
AT HER DEBUT HERE 


She made more than average impression of “‘arrival’’ in the musical 
world. She played Brahms like a man, and one lovely intermezzo 
like a Brahmin. It was charming feminine anti-climax when she 
stooped to receive her bouquets. 


New York Evening World. 
Schumann's Papillons is a risky opening number, but the pianist 
The following Brahms F Minor Sonata 


weathered it successfully. 
The pianist went at 


was taken on the bit and with supreme gusto. 
it in genuine man like style. 


New York American. 

At Aeolian Hall, Winifred Macbride made Schumann's Papillons both 
delicate and scintillating, and invested Brahms F Minor Sonata 
with deep feeling. 


New York Sun. 

Miss Macbride’s program was well arranged. The natural and 
pleasing transition from the lyric melodies of Schumann to the 
broad, far reaching uplands of Brahms proved most effective. The 
Brahms Sonata was well played. Miss Macbride possessed the 
power, feeling and technic to bring forth much of the majestic 
poetry and lyric depths of this noble work. The heavy chord work 
in the Finale was clear and the involved rhythms were well main- 
tained. Altogether her performance of the sonata was an impressive 
one 


Scotch American. 
Her playing in the Chopin Group was delightful, especially in the 
Prelude in F Ne. 23. 


It has been a long time since we enjoyed a 
number more than this. Miss Macbride makes a charming picture 
at the piano and this is a valuable asset in a concert artist. Judging 
from the enthusiastic reception accorded her she will have no trouble 
in making her way in this most difficult of all recital fields. 


: 
vy 
New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 30th, 1924. 
WINIFRED MACBRIDE SHOWS PIANO SKILL 
AT AEOLIAN HALL 

Miss Macbride set no light and easy task for herself with a program 
: 
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FESTIVAL DEDICATES HALL IN BIRMINGHAM 


Week’s Concerts Mark Open- 
ing of Civic Auditorium 
Seating 6000 


By Ferdinand Dunkley 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 8.—Birming- 
ham’s new Municipal Auditorium was 
dedicated with a music festival continu- 
ing from Oct. 19 to 24. With a seating 
capacity of 6000, the building has ex- 
cellent acoustics. 

The festival opened with a municipal 


program by the Festival Chorus and 
Municipal Orchestra under O. Gordon 
Erickson, auditorium manager. Marion 


Stavrovsky, soprano of Birmingham, was 
soloist. Following the musical program, 
the auditorium was formally presented 
to the city commissioners by Hugh Mar- 
tin on behalf of the Associated Archi- 


tects of Birmingham and formally ac- 
cepted by W. E. Dickson, commissioner 
of public improvements. A recital by 
Louise Homer, contralto, was given the 
next day. On Oct. 21 the program con- 
sisted of a municipal band concert, O. 
Gordon Erickson, conductor, and dances 
by pupils of the Miles School for Danc- 
ing. A concert by Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, 
with the Festival Chorus was heard on 
Oct. 22. Resident artists appeared in 
recital on Oct. 23. They were Carl 
Herring, pianist; May Shackleford, so- 
prano; Vincent Marsicano, violinist, and 
Irvine Taylor, ’cellist. On Oct. 24 Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Devora Nadworney, 
contralto; Allen McQuhae, tenor, and 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone, sang the 
Garden Scene from “Faust,” with scenery 
and costumes. 

All the programs were of a high 
order. Those of Sunday, Tuesday and 
Thursday were given free. 





MAINE TEACHERS DISCUSS 
SCHOOL MUSIC PROBLEMS 


Addresses by Supervisors and Round 
Robin Features of Annual Meeting 
of Association 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 8.—Music 
prominently featured on the programs 
of the twenty-second annual meeting and 
the forty-fourth State meeting of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association held in this 
city on Oct. 29, 30, 31. Sir Henry Hadow, 
vice-chancellor of Sheffield, England, and 
a prominent music critic, was a distin- 
guished guest, coming to deliver an ad- 
dress on “Ideals in Education.” 

The general session of Music and 
Dramatics opened in the Auditorium 
with Clarence W. Proctor of Bangor, 
chairman. Instrumental and vocal num- 
bers were given by the Bangor and 
Brewer High: School orchestras, and 
Bangor High School band, the Maine 
Central Institute orchestra, Pittsfield; 
the grammar school orchestras of Ban- 
gor, the Bangor High School Girls’ Glee 
Club, and other student organizations. 

Interesting sessions of the department 
of music were held at the High School, 
with Raymond A. Crawford, supervisor 
of music in Portland, as chairman when 
the methods of training and handling 
voices in the primary, grammar, and 
junior high schools were discussed by 
Margaret Flanagan, assistant super- 
visor in Portland; Florence Crowley, 
supervisor in Biddeford, and Walter H. 


was 


Butterfield, director of music in Provi- 
dence, R. I. A round table discussion 
followed. 


The Bangor Symphony, Adelbert W. 
Sprague, conductor, gave a program in 
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DORA ROSE | 


honor of the teachers in the City Hall 
on Wednesday evening. 

The annual meeting of the Bangor 
Festival Chorus Association was held 
in Andrews Hall recently, twenty-five 
members being present. Reports were 
read, and officers for the ensuing year 


reelected. Frank R. Atwood, president, 
presided. The report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Robert T. Clark, showed a deficit 


of $125. This deficit would have been 
much larger, but for the generosity of 
the Andrews Music House Company, 
which lent its hall without charge for 
the rehearsals. The following are the 
officers: Frank R. Atwood, president; 
Fred G. Sargent, vice-president; Mrs. 
Robert T. Clark, secretary and treas- 
urer; Elizabeth Hayes, librarian; Doro- 
thy Doe Hicks, pianist, and Adelbert 
W. Sprague, conductor. 

A program of American music was 
given by the Schumann Club, of which 
Mrs. Henry F. Drummond is president, 
at its opening recital at the Richmond 


studio. Dorothy Doe Hicks was chair- 
man. Those taking part were Mrs. 
Hicks, Mary Hayford, Helena Tewks- 


bury, pianists; Flora Bell Smith, Helen 


Mosher, Mrs. Linwood Jones, Ellen M. 
Peterson, sopranos; Ruth Newcomb, 
contralto, and Faith Donovan, ’cellist. 





Nelle Sharpe Tallentire Joins Faculty of 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8.—Nelle Sharpe 
Tallentire, former Ohio State supervisor 
of music and wife of State Represen- 
tative Thomas Tallentire of Cincinnati, 
has joined the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. She will teach apprecia- 
tion in the public school music depart- 
ment. Mrs. Tallentire has the degree of 
bachelor of music of the — 





A LYRIC SOPRANO 


» Scores Marked Success 
= — in New York Recital 


* Aeolian Hall, Oct. 26, 1924 
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xt ‘‘Dora Rose who gave a song recital 

pad in Aeolian Hall last evening proved 
to be a quite charming member of 


that considerable body of songsters 
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(3% who gently caress the ear 

(33 the listener with a pleasant impres 

32] sion....Delicacy and lightness, with 

Fs a flutelike quality of tone, were some 

x of the vocal characteristics of Miss 

x! Rose, and her program was carefully 

534 planned... .'‘Leviolette,’”’ by Scar 

psa} latti, selections by Sgambati, Dur- 

=4| 

fe ante, Mana-Zucea, Schubert, Brahms, 

! and ‘many others formed Miss Rose's 

+? musical offering....She disported her 

= self with considerable grace and 

> charm. Her freshness of tone and 

oH the size of her voice should render 

% her even more effective in a more in 

bss timate atmosphere She had an able 

v7 - ane . ” 

== accompanist in Emilio A. Roxas 

+) - A - OF ‘ 

= New York Bvening Sun—Oct. 27. 1924. 

x : 

bs 4 ..She made a pleasing impression on a large 
ps and artistically produced.’’—New York American 
. 

3% : : ’ 
.A soprano of pleasantly clear freshness. 
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z .. Showed good command of her resources.’’ 
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audience....A pleasing voice of fresh quality 
Oct. 27, 1924. 


York Herald—Oct 


27, 1924. 
York Times—Oct. 27, 1924. 
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“A new and decidedly welcome violinist” 


—London Morning Post 


SEGALL 


triumphs in London Debut— October 24th 











Mr. Segall has had the unusual advantage 
of having learnt his art not from one, but 
from three teachers, each of whom has won 
great distinction. Auer, as the successful 
discoverer of talent; Caesar Thompson, as 
technician; Willy Hess, as the perfect styl- 
ist. The chief work chosen for the occa- 
sion was Glazunov’s Concerto in A minor, 


He is of the order of violinists who exercise 
their influence by charm. But, unlike 
some, Mr. Segall does not rely solely upon 
his liquid tone and his graceful phrasing; 
he has a technique of astonishing perfec- 
tion for his age, but, happily, never ob- 
trudes it, and simply uses it as a means to 
an end. His command of phrase was very 
well illustrated in a Handel Sonata—in 
which the “Larghetto” was particularly 
well “sung”—and the faultless character 
of his technique was displayed in the 
Glazunov concerto. A group of short 
pieces, mostly the attractive Auer and 
Kreisler arrangements, was the means by 
which he gained the day. They were 
played with all the Kreisler charm, and 
with beauty of tone and expressiveness that 
was always personal and always musical. He is a violinist 
of more than common gift which includes the power to 
delight his hearers—the secret of success. 
—London Morning Post. 


by Mr. Thibaud. Of this Mr. Segall gave 
a brilliant reading, finished in every detail. 
But we were even more impressed by his 
playing of Handel’s Concerto in D major. 
Handel’s music seldom receives justice at 
the hands of modern players for whom 
emotional expression and daintiness are 
paramount virtues. There is no trace of 
modern striving after effect and strenuous 
passion in Mr. Segall’s playing. It is all as clear as day- 
light; honest, straightforward, first-class violin-playing; 
and it suited Handel admirably. Both performances took 
us back to the age of the great classical players culminating 
in Joachim. —London Daily Telegraph. 





first played here by Mischa Elman, and later | 


An exceptionally fine fiddler made his 
debut at the Queen’s Hall last night. 
Arno Segall is a Rumanian, and was 
originally a pupil of Leopold Auer. 
His last master, however, was Willy 
Hess, and there is no mistaking the 
style; indeed, one can readily see the 
master reflected in the boy. Every- 
thing he does is clean cut. There is 
no finicking, and it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that he is already quite a 
virtuoso. —Manchester News. 


He comes from Rumania, via America, 
and his really strong point is his Latin 
rhythm—that art of being there exact- 
ly at the moment without fuss. It gave 
dignity to the Handel, especially to the 
two Allegros, though we liked the 
Glazunov still more, partly because 
we thought that he probably did him- 
self. —The London Times. 


A very favourable impression was 
made by a new violinist, Arno Segall, 
at his debut in Queen’s Hall last night. 
Mr. Segall, who is a young Rumanian 
artist, has already attracted attention 
recently on the Continent. He is cer- 
tainly a most brilliant player, with a 
fine tone and a refined, artistic style. 
Of the Glazunov concerto Mr. Segall 
gave a remarkable performance. 


—London Daily Chronicle. 








Second London Recital — November 17th 
American Debut — Carnegie Hall, January 14th 








DANIEL MAYER 


Exclusive Management 


Aeolian Hall 


New York 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
UNUSUAL CONCERT 


Program by Rothwell Forces 
Attracts Foreign Residents 
_—Other Events 


By Brumo David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 8. (By Air Mail). 
—People were turned away when the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Walter 
Henry Rothwell devoted its second Sun- 
day afternoon popular concert on Nov. 
2 to an “international” program. The 
concert had international character in 
a two-fold sense. It brought a variety 
of works typical of their composers’ na- 
tional affiliations, and it assembled an 
audience including delegations of for- 


eign-born citizens from more than twen- 
ty-three different lands. Flags repre- 
senting each foreign country and Amer- 
ica bedecked the hall and several of the 
consuls, including Cavaliere Piana of 
Italy and the Hon. J. Fisher of Britain 
attended. 

The concert was sponsored by the 
Woman’s Committee of the Orchestra 
with Mrs. Willoughby Rodman and Mrs. 
Leafie Sloane Orcutt, and Mrs. Erwin 
Fuhrman heading a special committee. 
Ettore Campana, Italian baritone, de- 
lighted his audience with excerpts from 
“Pagliacci.” Tosca Tolces, pianist, played 
the Schumann Concerto with ample 
technic, lovely tone and understanding. 

John Alden Carpenter’s “Adventures 
in a Perambulator” was presented at the 
pair of concerts on Nov. 7 and 8. 

Two important Brahms works, the C 

Minor Trio, op. 101 and the violin Son- 
ata in A, Op. 100, also the “Dumky” 
Trio were heard at the first concert of 
the ninth season of the Los Angeles Trio 
(May MacDonald Hope, founder, pianist, 
Sylvain Noack, violinist, and Ilya Bron- 
son, ’cellist) on Oct. 30. The Trio was 
in excellent form. Mr. Noack, concert- 
master of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
recently joined the ensemble. 
_ Claire Dux, soprano, enchanted 2500 
listeners in the Hollywood High School 
at a morning recital on Nov. 1. This 
artist has made many friends here and 
a large number of those who heard her 
in her first Los Angeles recital jour- 
neyed to Hollywood for the event. 

Much satisfaction has been given by 
the unusually high standard of music 





maintained at the broadcasting station 
KNX, owned by the Los Angeles Evening 
Express. Guy Earl is manager of the 
station, and Mrs, A. Rittmeister, pianisc, 
is in charge of programs. The station 
was opened about a month ago and has 
set a record by establishing at once the 
principle of paying artists. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell will be in 
Los Angeles for six weeks beginning 
about Christmas. Several lectures are 
being arranged for her here and in 
nearby communities. 

Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” was a 
recent subject of the Euterpe Opera 
Reading Club, Mrs. Lucile Spenser 
Kelly, program chairman, William Ty- 
roler, musical director. Dr. Frank 
Nagel presented “Tannhauser” at the 
Hollywood Opera Reading Club. 

Dorothea Anderson, pianist, and Alex- 
ander Kosloff, played the Rimsky-Kors- 
akoff and the second Rachmaninoff con- 
certo on two instruments at the Holly- 
wood Conservatory of Music recently. 
oe Anderson is a pupil of Dr. Alexis 

all. 

Alexander Stewart, former Communi- 
ty Service representative, has been ap- 
pointed director of music at the First 
Baptist Church. 


VISITING ARTISTS AROUSE 
ENTHUSIASM IN LOUISVILLE 








P. S. Durham Sponsors Three Attractions 
Which Meet with High Favor 
in Kentucky City 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—Paul White- 
man and his orchestra entertained an 
enthusiastic audience at the Woman’s 
Club on Oct. 13, making their second 
appearance in Louisville this year. 

Frances Alda, Carolina  Lazzari, 


Armand Tokatyan and Lawrence Tib- 
bett sang to a full house on Oct. 20, and 
were applauded vigorously. The second 
half of the program consisted of the 
entire second act of “Marta” in concert 
form. 

Claudia Muzio opened the artist series 
at the Woman’s Club in a concert on 
Oct. 27. A great audience filled the 
auditorium and greeted the singer with 
true Kentucky hospitality. 

All the attractions were under the 
local management of P. S. Durham. 

JAMES G. THOMPSON. 





CHICAGO, Oct. 4.—Gitta Gradova, pian- 
ist, has been engaged to play before the 
Women’s City Club of Detroit on Feb. 10. 


Walter Scott Becomes 


Member of Piano Staff 
in Cleveland Institute 
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Walter Scott, Who Joins the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music as Member of the Piano 
Faculty 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 8.—Walter Scott of 
Wooster, Ohio, who has joined the piano 
department of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, of which Ernest Bloch is di- 


rector, was born of a musical family in 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, Eng. His father 
was an organist, and his home was a 
meeting place for musicians. Mr. Scott 
showed talent at an early age. His 
beautiful treble voice gained him a place 
in Leeds Cathedral choir, and he studied 
piano in one of the branches of the 
Royal Academy. 

At the age of fourteen Mr. Scott came 
to America with his family and con- 
tinued his studies in the New England 
Conservatory. Later he _ studied for 
three and a half years under Leschetizky 
in Vienna. Mr. Scott gained experience 
as a teacher while director of music in 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and as 
a private teacher in Boston. 





Maier and Pattison Rouse Enthusiasm 
in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 8.—Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison won the unqualified approval 
of their audience in a joint recital in 
Kimball Hall on Nov. 8. Their program 
commenced with a Clementi Sonata, ad- 
mirably played, and proceeded through 





ELSA ALSEN 


Scores a TRIUMPH in the opening orchestral concert] of the PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
in PHILADELPHIA, under LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, and in RECITAL in BALTIMORE 





THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 


Her voice is a lovely and colorful instrument, with a lower 
register as richly golden as a contralto’s and upper tones that 
are full and rounded. Throughout her entire range Miss Alsen’s 
intonation was even and sure. Her tone production was ad- 
mirably controlled in the quieter passages and her response to 
the climaxes was positively thrilling. Above the mighty sonority 
of the full orchestra her voice soared gloriously clear, surmount- 
ing the waves of sound like a bird hovering over a vast golden 
cloud. The climactic high notes were in the voice of which Wag+ 
ner must have dreamed when he wrote the song. 

The closing chords of the orchestra died away and the audience 
sat rapt and silent for a moment. Then a tumult of applause 
broke forth. Miss Alsen was recalled again and again. She 
bowed. She shook hands with Mr. Stokowski. The lights were 
turned up but the audience remained seated, seemingly trying 
to prolong the spell. 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 

Elsa Alsen, German dramatic soprano, sang in succession three 
of the most famous arias of Wagner. She is a magnificent artist, 
equally great in concert and opera. Her voice is of most agree- 
able quality, large range, ample power and of almost perfect 
evenness in all registers, besides which she sings with intense 
dramatic expression, although never transcending the legitimate 
concert limits. Mme. Alsen scored a decided triumph in all her 
arias. 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 

With a voice mighty and resonant Mme. Alsen can sing with 
a smoothness and a flexibility and a sure control that brings her 
half-voice tones into delicate and flawless coloring, and into a 
perfect modeling of phrase. And somber as her voice quality 
can be in Brahms or the dramatic Schubert, she can discover 
with a nicety that almost white tone that Handel demands, or 
the lighter Schubert. 

She has the rare and comprehensive intelligence that lends 
warmth and intimacy while detracting in no degree from its 
breadth of style. An encore for each group found Mme. Alsen 
in a dozen moods, and equally at home emotionally in any at- 
mosphere. 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 

In her very first number she satisfied the curiosity of her 
audience by proving herself a concert singer endowed with every 
attribute necessary to a great artist—beauty of tone in all 
registers, an extensive compass, perfect breath control, tempera- 


ment, warmth of feeling, keen perception of the meaning of every 
song and great versatility of interpretation. 

The Brahms group came as a revelation. The singer presented 
them in a light never before given, and brought out beauties 
not hitherto realized. If Brahms were always interpreted as the 
artist did yesterday, the composer would have a far larger 
humber of admirers and his songs would be more in evidence on 
recital programs. 


BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 


“A SECOND SCHUMANN HEINK!” was the expression heard 
from many of those who attended the opening of the Peabody 
recital series yesterday in the Lyric at the end of a most inter- 
esting program presented by Mme. Elsa Alsen. And there were 
various points to suggest the comparison. In the first place, 
Mme. Alsen, a dramatic soprano, has a voice of exceptionally 
wide range. In the second place, there is a suggestion of the 
contralto in that voice, with its warmth, its opulent character. 
Thirdly, Mme. Alsen, consciously or unconsciously, has in her 
manner somewhat the graciousness, the generosity and the desire 
of the other singer to share whatever of favor is received from 
the audience with her assistants, and fourthly, she, in a way 
makes the audience itself a participant in the enjoyment she 
seems to feel in singing, so that the recital takes on a kind of 
intimacy which puts the singer in complete rapport with her 
hearers. It can be added tkat, like the other woman, Mme. Alsen 
is a great artist, who invests even lyric trifles with a definite 
value and makes them appealing. Where other vocalists sparkle 
she glows with a sort of steady effulgence that carries warmth 
into every nook and corner and puts an audience in a most re- 
ceptive mood. 

The singer demonstrated yesterday afternoon that she is not 
only a great Wagner interpreter, but that she is hardly less dis- 
tinguished as a singer of lieder, to which she imparts vitality, 
color and meaning. 

. .  . As an interpreter of the exalted sentiments and the 
fine melodies of Brahms she has few equals and is perhaps not 
excelled. 

a x Her conception of the popular airs was one of un- 
alloyed good humor and spontaneous joyousness that imparted 
itself to the audience and made the airs captivating, notwith- 
standing their simplicity and age. Mme. Alsen also showed that 
she has progressed rapidly in her English during the year and a 
half she has been in this country, for she sang with an excellent 
pronunciation. 


For Concert and Festival Dates Address 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. City 





a wide variety of music to Chabrier’s 
“Espagna.” The remarkable _ unity 
shown by these artists results in a 
singularly clear and spontaneous. per- 
formance. Their impeccable workman- 
ship likewise gives pleasure of its own 
to critical ears. Schumann’s Andante 
and Variations was played with ro- 
mantic freedom. Mr. Maier’s arrange- 
ment of Brahms’ “Liebeslieder” was 
another interesting item. Mr. Pattison 
was represented as a composer by his 
neat arrangement of “An Arkansas 
Traveler,” and by “A Popular Song,” 
played as one of the numerous extra 
numbers which the audience demanded. 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and 
Saint-Saéns’ Scherzo represented the 
French school at its opposite poles. Both 
were played with consummate technical 
resource. The recital was the first of 
the series of three annually given by 
Edna Richolson Sollitt. 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA MAKES 
DEBUT IN NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Metropolitan Baritone Draws Large 
Audience—Resident Artists Are 
Also Heard 


ASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 8— 
Guiseppe De Luca, baritone of the 


Metropolitan Opera, drew a large au- 
dience to the Ryman Auditorium on Oct. 
24, the concert being his début in this 
city. In a program that ranged from 
Italian songs to English ballads, from 
an aria from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore” 
to lyrics by Reynaldo Hahn and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and that included the 
Serenade from “Don Giovanni” and the 
monologue from the “Barber of Seville,” 
Mr. De Luca held the attention of his 
hearers firmly. Assisting him were 
Mary Manley, soprano of Columbus, 
who has lately returned from study in 
Europe, and Edwin Stainbrook, ac- 
companist. : 

A beautiful organ recital was given 
by F. Arthur Henkel in Christ Church 
recently, the program consisting of 
music by Schumann, Widor, Brahms and 
others. 

A complimentary concert was given 
on Oct. 28 in the Centennial Club by A. 
L. Garthwaite, manager of the O. K. 
Houck Piano Company, who presented 
Nashville artists in combination with 
the Duo-Art. Participants were Mrs. 
W. C. Hoffman, pianist; Mrs. Thomas 
H. Malone, Jr., soprano; Mrs. Robert 
Caldwell, contralto, and Kenneth Rose, 
violinist. Enoch Walton, organist of 
St. John’s Methodist Church of Mem- 
phis, assisted in arranging the program, 
which comprised standard music. 

Mrs. J. A. WANDS 











Eusebio Concialdi Sings in Chicago 


CuHIcAGo, Nov. 8.—Eusebio Concialdi, 
baritone, sang in the Trianon Monday 
night for the Rosary Benefit League 
Club. Among his numbers was the cava- 
tina- from, the “Barber of Seville.” His 
accompanist was Marie Drier. 





Gitta Gradova to Play with Ganz Forces 
in New Orleans Concert 


CuicaGo, Nov. 10.—Gitta Gradova has 
been engaged to play Scriabin’s piano 
concerto and Cesar Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations with the St. Louis orchestra, 
under the leadership of Rudolph Ganz, 
in New Orleans, on March 27 and 28. 





Organists — Choir Directors 
Singers 





The New York Musical 
Agency 
Conducted by the Late 
Addison F. Andrews 
at 53 East 34th Street, 
New York, 
Will Be Continued Under the 


Direction of 


Richard Tobin 





53 East 34th Street, New York 


Telephone: Ashland 6337 
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the crowd that had invaded the platform. She came to the front 
through a lane of arms. A man tried to shake hands with her; s 
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The house pictured above 
was sold out nine months , : 
in advance. The amazing scenes in the Albert Hall yesterday when. Mmeé.. Galli- THE CLI 
ae * 5 i; fae ‘ .Curci,. America’s greatest singer, gave her first concert in England ; 
er i ara 2 T wes other London concerts -@an be compared only to a novelist’s idea of a  singer’s On se ee pone Rese gee igh Be 
: sold out 6, 4 and 1 months 0 San gpeapeele outstretched arms. The crowd sedi likel 
lie in advance, respectively. “For two hours 10,000 men and women, packed in tiers to the great dome, platform. ‘She was unconscious @- Sh 
‘ sat under the spell of her silver voice. Her ‘last song over, the something to the people who had nm her 
| Paes in the 23 provincial audience awakened as if from a trance, and called her again and passionate Latin way, avoiding ti™fficials 
‘ities included in the tour- again. Time after time she came, kissing her hands, waving her off, she rushed to a large basket gant cl 
. + eA Id alg Gages: handkerchief. The insatiable thousands still shouted and stamped, at them violently, and, smiling, ta the: 
nee sold out long in ad- demanding more. She sat down at the piano, and in a sudden hush she allowed herself to be led intd™cty. 
) vance, several before be- sang “Home, Sweet Home.’’ : Her first appearance was as quiet as hé@>appez 
5 ing advertised publicly. A few thousand took the hint; a few thousand stayed on. © The lights ea! ee 1 ke Bho peste meats ieee il ists 
N P | went down.: There were g-eat red plush gaps inthe sea of  *'© betty pasha aay =F site ania 
p T tcdnée for the Galli-Curci faces, the sound of departing feet echoed through the halk Still wre hey ce ee ee man 
A : ' her jet black hair. As she sang M@jhands 
V erts were sold at ; the wavering crowd thaf remained stamped and shouted, and— og gwen de an 
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GALLI-CURCI 
[OME SWEET HOME ” 
oKISSES FOR ADMIRERS 


Music lovers and celebrity hunters levelled opera glasses at her. 


Women gazed at her as only women can gaze at the. famous. 


_to her bouquets and ex- Then her first silver note hushed the hall and placed a spell 
hite ci@tions, which she flung to the over it. Song after song was given in her perfect silver ‘voice, 
wd set likely to press her from the each song pure and sweet ‘like apearl-in a string of pearls. 
ious | She only wanted to give That is Galli-Curci: a silver woman with a silver voice. 

» had n her so much tribute. In a 

ing tM@fficials who tried to lead her A MODERN PATTI 

sket ~ gant chrysanthemums and tore . 

ing, t@@¢ them to the people. Then Wonderful Clearness of Every Note 

a nig & Ae : Before yesterday's concert Galli-Curci herself. was unknown in London; 
as hé@Pappearance was dramatic. it was her gramophone records that filled the Albert Hall from 
sudda@ a slim, tall woman in a floor to ceiling. 

white@panish comb standing out of Nobody was disappointed. Mme. Galli-Curci’s voice is as lovely as it 
sang M@hands sometimes played with sounds on the records and her method of using it beyond praise. 
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Some connoisseurs talked of the modern Patti, and the comparison 
did not seem outrageous. Indeed, Galli-Curci attempted oné experiment 
almost unprecedented in singing ‘‘Bellah, capretta adorata,” from the 
first act of “Dinorah’’ away from the theatre stage. It is a song 
fantastically difficult to make effective on the concert platform, but 
she sang it perfectly. 

The audience applauded widely, but not, alas! so wildly as they applauded 
the familiar Polonaise from “Mignon,” which, to tell the truth, she 
did not sing nearly as well. 

Speaking generally, the main charm of Gaili-Curci’s voice, as one would 
expect from the records, is its extraordinary clarity. Every note, 
however soft, is as crystal-clear as a drop of water, and could be 
heard distinctly at the very back of the hall. 
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that free opera as a summer entertainment 
for the people of New York was under considera- 
tion. At the time it was suggested that at least 
one performance in the series of concerts on the 
Mall in Central Park was contemplated, but the 
project has since been extended to embrace a much 
more ambitious scope, and serve equally the popu- 
lation in all the far-flung boroughs of the city. 

Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain and 
chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on Music, has 
been going into the matter, and last week he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Mayor stating that a study 
of the possibilities of various sites for free opera 
had resulted in finding six parks which Julius 
Burgevin, landscape architect of the Park Board, 
could recommend. 

Mr. Berolzheimer has been closely identified 
with the development of municipal music in New 
York. He is a keen music enthusiast himself, an 
amateur organist of ability and, in a personal as 
well as official capacity, has displayed much in- 
terest in bringing music to the people. There is 
more than a suggestion that New York City may 
give a lead to other centers in a highly important 
development. 

There is no precedent for the presentation of 
open-air opera free to the people, says Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, but, of course, the feasibility of lyric 
drama al fresco has been very substantially 
proved. Ravinia Park has set a standard that is 
a challenge to many of the leading opera theaters 


Mi “that: HYLAN indicated several weeks ago 


of the world; Cincinnati enjoys summer seasons 
which are growing in importance year by year, 
and St. Louis has made a big success of its light 
opera productions, during the hot months, and is 
looking expectantly toward the fruition of more 
serious plans. 

These examples, and more sporadic instances of 
open-air opera in Europe, are mentioned by Mr. 
Berolzheimer. San Francisco, or rather Berkeley, 
might be added to his list of native achievements, 
for opera has been given at the famous Greek 
Theater of the University of California. 

If an experiment in free municipal opera in- 
tended for the summer of 1925 is successful, some 
“permanent improvement” for the accommodation 
of vast crowds may follow in one of the parks. 
Opera is an expensive affair, but Hayor Hylan’s 
plan is not beyond the scope of a city appropria- 
tion for free music if it is approached in a reason- 
able way. A municipal company might eventually 
afford opportunities to young artists who are 
otherwise denied experience in opera, and, as a 
developing school, it would be a valuable asset. 
The project should readily enlist the sympathies 
of the musical profession. Possible partisan oppo- 
sition seems to have been forestalled by the wise 
action of the City Chamberlain in selecting a 
strictly non-political, non-partisan advisory com- 
mittee. 

According to Mr. Berolzheimer, the root idea is 
to “afford to the many the opportunity to hear the 
master productions whose cultural, educational 
and recreational usefulness has heretofore been 
exclusively enjoyed by a relatively small number 
and a rather restricted class of the population.” 
It is a laudable object, and from present indica- 
tions the gentlemen in charge will see that some- 
thing more than the exploitation of the cultural 
usefulness of “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” is at- 
tempted. The problem of cultivating and enter- 
taining a great audience of the people is a difficult 
one and the crux of it lies in the répertoire. The 
progress of the Mayor’s plan will be watched with 
interest. 
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THE PHILADELPHIANS’ LEADER 


UBSCRIBERS of the Philadelphia Orchestra 

will applaud the action of the directors in 
extending the contract of Leopold Stokowski an 
additional seven years. This means that the ser- 
vices of the conductor have been secured for the 
next decade, as his current contract covered the 
season of 1926-27. 

Mr. Stokowski has made a unique place for 
himself in music. In developing the Philadelphia 
organization he has built up one of the best or- 
chestras in any land, and, at the same time, has 
gained a loyal following. No conductor could 
expect more from his audiences than is readily 
conceded to Mr. Stokowski. For his part he has 
done his duty in more than one way. As a pro- 
gram-maker he may well serve as the model con- 
ductor. Always turning a sensitive ear to the 
tonal currents of the musical world, he has been 
able to keep his supporters in close touch with 
new movements, and of those who gather at the 
classic founts he has never been neglectful. We 
congratulate Philadelphia and Mr. Stokowski on 
the decision of the famous orchestra’s directors. 
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GABRIELE FAURE PASSES 
B* the death of Gabriele Fauré, music has lost 





a revered figure. What debts they owe to the 
French musician, let the singers tell, for it is 
chiefly as a writer of songs that his memory will 
be held dear. Fauré, in an age when the creative 
mind was concerned with developments and inno- 
vations in orchestral composition, held true to the 
great gift with which he was endowed. Dis- 
coveries in tonal resources he left to those around 
him, while he gave to the world those sensitive, 
charming lyric inventions for which his name has 
become a synonym. The riches of song and the 
piano were his to explore, and, although he demon- 
strated his capacity in other fields, we will think 
of such things, when his name is mentioned, as 
“Les Roses d’Ispahan,” “Automne” and “Soir,” 
rather than of “Pénélope,” successful as it has 
been, or his symphonic and chamber music works. 

As a song writer, Fauré was utterly of his coun- 
try, yet none other in our day has understood more 
closely the spirit of Schumann or Schubert. There 
is no superficial sparkle in his lyrics, no striving 
to be effective. Each song is a melodic translation 
of the mood evoked by the verse; each is ex- 


quisitely wrought by a sensitive and fastidious 
artist; each is a work of art. Fauré was dis- 
tinguished in more fields than one. During his 
long term as director of the Paris Conservatoire, 
he gave great service to music in a historic post. 
But today we mourn the writer of songs, and when 
we contemplate the “marvelous flower-garden 


wherein music and poetry mingle their imperish- 
able perfumes,” we would say with Jean-Aubry, 
“Let us not forget that it was Gabriele Fauré who 
opened the gate and disclosed to our wonder- 
stricken gaze the fragrant beauty of this French 
garden.” 
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On a Mount of Inspiration 


It was on a mount of inspiration that Kurt Schindler, 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum of New York, Wil- 
liam Bachaus and Ignaz Friedman, pianists, met last 
summer—a real mountain, too—one of the Salzburg 
hills, where the three musicians spent many a happy 
hour. It was when these three were meeting again one 
day that a snapshot was taken of the distinguished 
group. From the left, they are shown in the following 
order: Mr. Friedman, Mr. Schindler and Mr. Bachaus. 


Holst—Gustav Holst’s memory of a hurdy-gurdy he 
heard ’way back in 1879 is embodied in his first piano 
composition, a Toccata, based on a well known English 
air called “Newburn Lads.” The hurdy-gurdy was not 
in perfect condition, and its decrepitude is cleverly sug- 
gested in the Toccata. 


Thomas—In the course of her Australian tour this 
autumn, Edna Thomas and her accompanist, Mary 
Hyams, motored from Melbourne to visit Dame Nellie 
Melba at Coombe Cottage, her home at Coldstream. 
At luncheon and dinner the table was adorned with 
souvenirs of Dame Melba’s Australian triumphs, can- 
delabra and loving cups, all of gold. In the afternoon 
Miss Thomas sang Negro spirituals and Creole songs, 
which Dame Melba praised with enthusiasm. 


Levitzki—“Holidays are very good for other people, 
but not for the artist,” says Mischa Levitzki. The rea- 
son is, he maintains, that the other person loses nothing 
during vacation time, and can pick up his work after- 
ward exactly where he left off. “The artist, on the 
other hand, must count his vacation as lost time, so far 
as his art is concerned,” Mr. Levitzki believes. “He 
must, when he gets into harness again, catch up, as it 
were, and endeavor to replace that which is missing 
in his daily routine.” 


Schelling—Announcement of a performance of Er- 
nest Schelling’s new quintet by the Flonzaley Quartet, 
with the composer at the piano, brings to mind the fact 
that Mr. Schelling has been represented in almost every 
field of composition except opera. His songs have been 
heard on various occasions, his violin concerto has had 
several performances, his piano works, both for solo 
piano and for piano and orchestra, are well known, and 
his orchestral works are in the répertoire of many 
orchestras. 

Cahier—Appreciation of the influence of Mme. 
Charles Cahier has had upon the development of music 
in Sweden was expressed by Count Robert de la Gardie, 
Governor of Skane, Sweden, when he and the Countess 
gave a lunch in honor of the singer and her husband, 
Charles Cahier, Sr., in their chateau in Melmoe last 
month. The concert Mme. Cahier had given the day 
before in that city was also commented upon as an 
important event. 

Ganz—“Mea culpa. Alas, I put my trust in a musical 
encyclopedia.” So replied Ernest Hutcheson to a tele- 
gram-from Rudolph Ganz after the former had given 
the date of Mr. Ganz’s birth, in a program announce- 
ment, as 1874. “Must protest in most friendly way 
against advancing my already delicate age by three 
years,” wired Mr. Ganz. “My St. Louis friends refuse 
to celebrate my fiftieth anniversary of birth until 1927. 
Greetings.” 
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Some Epitaphs—Mostly Imaginary 


UST the other day our eye was intrigued by a list of epitaphs which some 
famous folks had prepared—very considerately—in advance of their (by 





no means imminent) demises. 





The musical sphere is one not particularly 


linked with the sad cypress, despite the funereal movements that infest 
Almost Any Work by Mahler—and the Threnodies prepared for a harried 
soprano and bewildered string quartet by young composers with the Disso- 


nantal Urge. 

We couldn’t help wondering what 
some of the great musical ’uns of the 
past would have indited, could they have 
had their say in the matter of mau- 
soleum decoration! 

“He’s gone to join the angel choir. 

Let Jubal twang the joyous lyre!”’— 
might serve for some of those Perennial 
Pests of the musical profession—the 
ubiquitous teacher of piano who made 
our childhood days tortureful with 
“lessons”; the soprano who will sing 
Jewel Songs or Bird Ditties at a parlor 
musicale; the bass addicted to “Asleep 


in the Deep.” 
+ + 


Tombstone Embroidery One Doesn't 
Meet 


EST we be accused of jesting about 
a serious subject, we wish to prove 
good faith by including one verse for 
the chisel anent the rewards and um- 
brages of the musical journalist’s life. 
In the imaginary Westminster Abbey 
of the tonally-disposed, we might come 
across such affecting markers as these: 
For a Prima Donna who Choked on a 
High D— 
“On Ho-yo-to-hos 
specialize. 
My home is netherward: you need not 
scan the skies!” 
For a composer of Lullabies in Two- 
Four Time— 
“TI cradled half the infants of the race. 
Alas! When Freud came in, I lost 
my place!” 
For a Tenor Over-addicted to Haber- 


I was wont to 


dashery— 

“Huge purple neckties muffled my 
refrain. 

My Adam’s Apple wilted ’neath the 
strain!” 


For a Critic Who Never Stayed for 
More than Two Numbers— 

“Sonatas by Tartini brought my doom. 

Will someone plant a cactus on my 


tomb?” 
* * ok 


Inscriptions for Some Immortals 


IMILARLY, there is an endless list 

of composers for whom one might 
coin phrases in memoriam. Just a few 
of the possible combinations won’t be 
denied: 

Lully: “A  dance-mad_ generation 
made me do it.” 

Bach: “Shoes for twenty children— 
Buy a partita?” 

Handel: “What would Christmas be 
without me?” 


Yet it has its Handsome Headstones. 





Beethoven: “I made the fortunes of 
conductors and bust-makers.” 

Mozart: “Who has seen my ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and ‘Figaro’?” 


Schubert: “Trout, hurdy-gurdies, 
chestnut trees—I turned best sellers out 
of ’em.” 

Schumann: “T married a_ noted 
pianist.” 

Mendelssohn: “One midsummer night 


I dreamed—and my trip to Scotland 
also helped somewhat.” 


Chopin: “If it hadn’t been for my 
weak chest. . . .” 
Liszt: “Fair Lady, would you, per- 


haps, care to hear one of my transcrip- 
tions?” 

Wagner: “I always had a taste for 
stage mechanics.” 

Brahms: “My fist was heavy, but I 
could sing.” 

Tchaikovsky: “Drums 
choly—I revelled in ’em.” 

Debussy: “I made all pieces sound 
alike, but my opera was well received.” 

Strauss: “I imitated falls, squawls, 
brawls, and provided work for many or- 
chestral players.” 

* * * 


Tense Scene at San Carlo Opera 


RTUNE GALLO’S San Carlo press 
room at the Jolson Theater was tem- 
porarily in the care of Willie Perceval- 


Monger. Willie had a guest at “Travi- 
ata” seated in a box. She was very 
young, and a pupil of Madame ’s 
famous singing school. 


and melan- 





On the way to 
the opera Willie had bought her an alarm 
clock, so that she might be awakened 
in time for her lesson in the morning. 

Just as the quiet scene, the death of 
Tina Paggi in the last act, was approach- 
ing, the young lady grabbed Willie’s arm 
in the greatest excitement: “I asked 
the man in the clock shop to wind up 
the alarm and I have forgotten at what 
hour -he set it!” 

Willie was seen hurrying out toward 
the taxicabs with a mysterious, ticking 
package in his trembling hands, with 
fourteen members of the Italian bomb 
squad flying after him. 

* 


* * 


MUSICAL Pittsburgh Panjandrum 
Imported a grosse caisse or grand 
drum; 
But, sad to relate, 
It was seized by the State, 
Being full of the best contraband rum. 
—Punch 
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Beethoven and Program Music 


Question Box Editor: 


Is “program” music a strictly modern 
invention? Did not Beethoven use de- 
vices of the sort in some of his works? 

G. L. B. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1924. 


Descriptive music existed for many 
centuries before it came into its vogue 
of the present day. Such effects may 
be found in music of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Handel, Haydn and Beethoven 
certainly utilized it—the last notably in 
the “Battle of Vittoria.” But the in- 
terest of the classical period was in 
musical structure and expression, and 
only incidentally in such imitations. 
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About “Fra Diavolo’’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Is Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” strictly a 
grand opera? Did this composer write 


any other serious works in the latter 
form? 

Chicago, Nov. 9, 1924. 

“Fra Diavolo” is usually considered 
one of the more ambitious examples of 
opéra bouffe, although its plot is a seri- 
ous one. The music is not undramatic, 
but the presence of spoken dialogue 
(eliminated in some versions) places it 
in the same category as “Freischiitz.” 
Auber’s “La Muette de Portice”’ is a 


grand opera. 
? 9 


St. Gregory’s Innovations 


Question Box Editor: 

What musical importance had the 
labors of St. Gregory in his adaptations 
of the church service? G. DE B. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 8, 1924. 

Gregory set the Psalms to a new form 
of recitative, the idea of which was taken 
from the Jewish temple chants, accord- 
ing to some authorities. The “Gregorian” 
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chants were a series of melodies to which 
the syllables of the Psalms were care- 
fully adapted, so as to approximate the 
inflection of speech. Gregory set the 
fashion for all tater recitative style. 

7 9 9 


Cherubini and ‘‘Fidelio”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that Cherubini wrote an 
operetta on the same theme as Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio”? Be Baw Ve 

Galveston, Tex., Nov. 7, 1924. 

Cherubini wrote an operetta, “Les 
Deux Journées,” to a libretto by Bouilly, 


who wrote the text for “Fidelio,” and 
the stories of these works are somewhat 
similar. They are not identical, how- 
ever. 

7 9 9 


Raff's Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: ; 
Was Raff well known as a symphonic 


composer? me Ys 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 8, 1924. 
Raff composed several symphonies, 


notably the two entitled “Im Walde” and 
“Lenore,” but these, though frequently 
played, never commanded the lasting in- 
terest of his small salon pieces. 
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LIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON, 

teacher of singing, was born in 
Burgettstown, Pa. She was educated 
first at home by 
private tutors 
and later at- 
tended the Penn- 
sylvania College 
in Pitts burgh. 
When a very 
small child Miss 
Patterson taught 
herself to play 
various instru- 
ments and sang 
to their accom- 
paniment. When 
twelve years old 
she began’ the 
serious study of 
singing in Pitts- 
burgh with Clem- 
ent Tétedoux, 
upon whose ad- 
vice she decided to make a professional 
career as a’singer. She continued with 
him until entering college. During her 
three years at college Miss Patterson 
took all the collegiate music courses, and 
on graduating moved to Philadelphia, 
where she became a pupil of Everest 
and also sang as soprano soloist in a 
prominent church. Following this she 
went to Boston, where she studied with 





Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson 


Rotoli at the New England Conservatory 
for two years. She appeared numerous 
times in concert during her years in 
Boston and also for a year in and around 
Pittsburgh. She then. went to Paris, 
where she studied with Mathilde Mar- 
chesi for three years, appearing in con- 
cert at the Salle Erard. She then went 
to London, where she took up special 
study of oratorio under Sir Charles 
Santley and toured with him as soloist 
in “Elijah” and “Messiah” and also in 
a concert quartet. Miss Patterson made 
London her headquarters for twelve 
years, during which time she appeared 
in concert throughout the British Isles 
and in various Continental cities. She 
was vocal soloist at the first concert of 
American compositions given in London 
in Bechstein Hall, sharing the program 
with Maud Powell. She was the first 
singer, also, to sing songs by Ethelbert 
Nevin in Paris. She came to America 
several times during these years, making 
concert appearances in various parts 
of the United States. While in London 
Miss Patterson introduced Ethel Wright’s 
song, “Violets,” to the public in Queen’s 
Hall, singing it while still in manuscript 
and starting the song on a long career 
of popularity. She taught in London, 
and in 1909 returned to America perma- 
nently, making her headquarters in New 
York, where she maintains a studio. 
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MABEL 
RITCH 


CONTRALTO 


Sings Twelve 
Performances at 
Charlotte Festival 





© George M. Kesslere 


“Mabel Ritch charmed her 
audience when heard for the 
first time in Charlotte. Miss 
Ritch is strikingly handsome 
and has a rich, vibrant voice, 
musical and charming.—(Char- 
lotte Observer, Sept. 23rd, ’24). 


“Miss Ritch added fresh laurels 
to her wreath last evening. She 
was in superb voice and gave 
each number just the _ tone, 
temper and interpretation it de- 
served, the richness of her 
voice showing to fine effect. 
She was handsome in blue vel- 
vet with a jeweled girdle.”— 
(Charlotte Observer, Sept. 
24th, ’24). 


“Mabel Ritch, popular contralto 
from New York, made a splen- 
did impression and was called 
back by insistent applause.”— 
(Charlotte News, Sept. 25th, 


24). 


“Mabel Ritch, who charmed the 
audiences last week with her 
beautiful voice, was given a 
flattering welcome last night on 
her first appearance for the 
week. She sang with exquisite 
emphasis, elegant, chaste and 
sympathetic interpretation. Her 
brunette beauty was charming 
in yellow crepe. Encores were 
demanded.” — (Charlotte Ob- 
server, Oct. Ist, ’24). 
RR ®® 


Concert Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York 


New Y ork’s Round of Concerts and Recitals 
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diences of Beethoven that Mr. Lamond 
has. His psychic attitude toward this 
music has just the necessary touch of 
formality to make one feel that these 
Sonatas are played as Beethoven him- 
self would have played them. ‘The 
“Hammerklavier” was powerful while 
possessing always its musical line. The 
lighter works were given with discrimi- 
nation, but the best and most interest- 
ing playing of the evening was in the 
“Appassionata” which was passionate 
without being mawkish and had none of 
the sentimentality so often bestowed 
upon it—from the outside. All in all, 
Mr. Lamond’s recital was a singularly 
enjoyable one. J. A. H. 


de Bruille in Interesting Recital 


Alexander de Bruille, violinist, made 
his first New York appearance in recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 
6. Opening with Mozart’s merry So- 
nata in F, he gained the interest of his 
audience at once by his firm, smooth tone 
and his obvious understanding of the 
character of the work, an understanding 
which is by no means universal among 
musicians. In the playing of the Rondo, 
save for an occasional moment of rough- 
ness in louder passages, he played with 
a fire which was at the same time gov- 
erned by complete poise. This particular 
characteristic of his playing was in- 
creasingly apparent throughout the re- 
cital. The familiar Mendelssohn Con- 
certo which followed was _ excellently 
given, the slow movement showing a fine 
singing tone which was never over-sweet, 
as often happens in this particular num- 
ber. The Schubert Ave Maria was a 
good piece of singing as well, and the 
“Rondo Capriccioso” of Saint-Saéns 
gave Mr. de Bruille an opportunity to 
display fine technical equipment. Wien- 
iawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou” com- 
pleted the program. Frank Bibb at the 
piano gave reserved but artistic support. 

L. L. 


Virgil Holmes Makes Début 


Virgil Holmes, basso-cantante, was 
heard for the first time in recital in New 
York in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 6. Mr. Holmes began his re- 
cital with “O Ruddier Than the Cherry,” 
from Handel’s “Acis and Galatea,” fol- 
lowing this with a group of Schubert 
and one of Schumann and Loewe. The 
fourth group consisted of songs by 
Thomé and Secchi, with a Creole song 
in between. The fifth group was of En- 
glish songs by Shelley and Léhr and the 
sixth of Russian numbers. Mr. Holmes’ 
voice is a naturally fine one, with sonor- 
ous low notes. An over-use of porta- 
mento was somewhat detrimental to the 
ultimate effect of his singing and a cer- 
tain cavernous quality in the high voice 
was not always agreeable, but the ef- 
fect in the main was good. In certain of 


his songs, well suited to his singing, Mr. 
Holmes’ work was very effective, nota- 
bly in Schubert’s “Aufenthalt.” His dic- 
tion was remarkably clear throughout 
the program. Harry Rowe Shelley 
played the accompaniments with such 
art that it is a matter of regret that he 
is not heard more frequently in this ca- 
pacity. J.A.H 


Frances Nash Acclaimed 


Frances Nash, pianist, reappeared in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 7 before a large audience that 
greeted her with enthusiasm and ap- 
plauded her vociferously. Miss Nash’s 
program was well chosen and conse- 
quently of unusual interest. Beginning 
with Ravel’s “Sonatine,” she was heard 
successively in Chopin’s B Minor So- 
nata, Poulenc’s “Mouvements Perpet- 
uels,’” Six Pieces from Kodaly’s Op 3 
and Liszt’s “La Leggierezza” and Fif- 
teenth Rhapsody. 

Miss Nash played very beautifully. In 
fact, it would be difficult to say any- 
thing of her work that was not superla- 
tively complimentary. She was hamp- 
ered to a certain extent by an instru- 
ment not perfectly in tune, but in spite 
of this her tone was caressing and lovely 
in soft passages and firm without hard- 
ness in the loud ones. The Ravel was 
a singularly satisfactory bit of pianism 
and the Sonata was musicianly without 
pedantry and romantic without undue 
“temperament.” The Liszt numbers also 
exhibited to advantage Miss Nash’s fine 
technic. é. A. &. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


The first Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale was given on Nov. 7, the artists 
being Anna Case, soprano; Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, and Eddy Brown, violin- 
ist. Mr. Brown opened the program with 
his own arrangement of the Chant Hin- 
dou from “Sadko,” and played pieces by 
Paderewski, Cui and Bach, being heard 
later in a group by Saenger, Chaminade 
and Bazzini. Miss Braslau’s first num- 
ber was “Cantate,” by Bazzini, a long 
aid difficult work which she sang very 
beautifully. She also sang Handel’s or- 
nate “Furibondo” and giving the “Erl- 
kénig” of Schubert as an encore. Miss 
Case sang a Sixteenth Century aria, 
“Lungi, Lungi Amor,” by Fasola, and 
gave in the same group an old French 
Folk-song, “Non, je n’irai plus au 
Bois,” “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
from Handel’s “Theodora,” and Mo- 
zart’s “Alleluja!” in all of which her 
singing was of high excellence. Miss 
Braslau and Miss Case were each heard 
in another group of songs and joined 
forces in the duet from Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem” and the Barcarolle from “Tales 
of Hoffman.” All the artists were re- 
called numerous times throughout the 
concert. Edouard Gendron accompanied 
Miss Case, Louise Lindner, Miss Braslau, 
and Erno Baloth, Mr. Brown. 

J. A. H. 


Sascha Jacobsen and Company 


The familiar Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto 
in A Minor was served in a new and 
highly enjoyable form at Sascha Jacob- 
sen’s violin recital on the evening of Nov. 
7. Mr. Jacobsen was assisted on this 
occasion by a string orchestra under the 
conductorship of Kranz Kneisel, which 
played with enthusiasm and evident en- 
joyment. Mr. Jacobsen played this work 
with assurance and mastered its prob- 
lems, rhythmic and otherwise, with ease. 
The Largo was a beautiful achievement 
of cantilena, and the Presto a stirring 
example of well-nigh perfect technic. 
The Concerto also enlisted the services of 
an organist. L. Gloss fulfilled this rdle 
in a competent fashion. It was followed 
by three movements from the Bach So- 
nata in B Minor for violin alone, which 
Mr. Jacobsen played in a manner that 
left nothing to be desired. Cyril Scott’s 
“Tallahassee Suite” is a delightful set of 
three pieces, “Bygone Memories,” “Af- 
ter Sundown” and “Negro Air and 
Dance.” The printed program con- 
cluded with five shorter compositions by 
Rachmaninoff, Rode-Elman, Paul Kir- 
man and Arbos, the latter being repre- 
sented by a “Guajiras” and a Tango. 
Emanuel Balaban was the accompanist. 


W. S. 
Gilbert Ross, Violinist 


Gilbert Ross, a young violinist who 
was heard here last year, reappeared in 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 7. 
“The Ascension,” a Sonata for Piano 
and Violin in A, by Cecil Burleigh, was 
Mr. Ross’ novelty on this occasion. The 
Sonata (which is Op. 23 and not 22, by 
the way) is reminiscent of the same 
composer’s “The Hills.” It is composed 
of three movements, each of which has 
for its subject a quotation from the 
Scriptures. Mr. Ross gave it an earnest, 
scholarly reading. A Mozart Concerto 
was played with delightful simplicity in 
its Rondo movement, the remainder be- 
ing well played though not striking. The 
Bach Chaconne from the D Minor Par- 
tita was very well done without the as- 
sistance of an accompanist. The closing 
included numbers by Tchaikov- 


group 
sky-Auer, Ries, Achron and Paganini- 
Auer. Harry Kaufman was an ideal 
accompanist. W. S. 


Hutcheson Plays Primitive Works 


The first of a really monumental series 
of historical recitals of piano music was 
given by Ernest Hutcheson on the after- 
noon of Nov. 8. The program included 
four groups of Sixteenth, Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century compositions 
from as many different countries. The 
English group with which the list began 
included the “Sellinger’s Round,” by 
William Byrde, and pieces by John Blow, 
Orlando Gibbons and Purcell. Seven- 
teenth century France was represented 
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by Daquin (“Le Coucou,” of course), 
Couperin, Rameau and Loeillet. The 
two Couperin pieces, “Le Bavolet Flot- 
tant” and “Les Petits Moulins a Vent,” 
were exquisitely played examples of the 
beginnings of program music. Para- 
dies, Leo, whose Arietta will long re- 
main a beautiful memory of perfected 
legato playing, and Scarlatti (repre- 
sented by three Sonatas), comprised the 
Italian section. 

The Gigue in B Flat Minor of Graun, 
which opened the German section, 
showed, as is always the case with Ger- 
man music, more serious’ intentions. 
Handel, Mattheson (the one-time rival 
of Handel), and J. S. Bach, completed 
the printed program. The latter’s B 


Flat Partita although containing some 


dry moments was, on the whole, well . 


conceived, and the Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue was beautifully thought out 
in regard to differentiation of voices. 
Mr. Hutcheson, as always, played with 
the scholarliness and absence of manner- 
isms that have made his performances 
in the past so enjoyable. A large audi- 
ence remained for’ several encores, 
among them the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte 
in A and a Rameau Dance. W. S. 


Rubinstein Club Opens Thirty-eighth 


Season 


The Rubinstein Club opened its thirty- 
eighth season in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 8, with a joint 
recital by Jeraldine Calla, soprano, and 
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Leonardo Del Credo, tenor. More than 
seventy new members were welcomed 
into the Club in a brief speech by the 
president, Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, and presented with the club flow- 
ers. Mr. Del Credo opened the program 
with the “Prize Song” from “Meister- 
singer.” In later groups he sang the 
Elégie by Massenet, “Vesti la Giubba,” 
from “Pagliacci,” and a group of En- 
glish songs by Cowles, Nevin and Cad- 
man. Miss Calla sang “Ah Non Credea,” 
from “Sonnambula,” an old Irish Lulla- 
by, and songs by Gretchaninoff, Spross, 
David, Burleigh and Bemberg. Chair- 
men for the afternoon musicales are 
Mrs. Gustave Gordan Schick, Mrs. H. 
LeRoy Pershall, Mrs. George B. Craw- 
ford, Mrs. G. P. Benjamin, Mrs. A. D. 
Dittmar, Mrs. W. H. Van Tassell, Jean 
S. Taylor and Mrs. W. H. Phillips. 
J. D. 


Ruth Kemper Plays 


Giving a violin recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 8, Ruth Kemper successfully 
avoided the pitfall of sentimentality into 
which many young artists unwittingly 
stumble. In thus treading the straight 
and narrow path of good taste, and in 
relying more upon the music she played 
than upon highly colored and tempera- 
mental interpretation of it, Miss Kemper 
showed a wisdom that will help materi- 
ally in her career. Even in Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, which affords many 
an opportunity for over-emotionality, 
Miss Kemper’s expression was_ re- 
strained, while still being sufficiently 
emotional. Her tone in this number, too, 
was excellent and of greater warmth 
than in Nachez’s arrangement of the 
Bach Concerto in G Minor, with which 
she began her program. Lighter pieces, 
such as the Pugnani-Kreisler Tempo di 
Minuetto and “Within the Potter’s 
Shop,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
were likewise played with a fine touch. 
Miss Kemper’s phrasing was always 
good and her style genuinely musical. 
Miss Kemper’s accompanist was Ar- 
thur Loesser, whose thorough grasp of 
the program and buoyant spirit con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the 
evening. The recital was arranged by 
the Washington Heights Musical Club, 
of which Jane R. Cathcart is founder 
and president. r. 


Letz Quartet in School Concert 


The first of the series of six chamber 
music concerts under the auspices of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts was given 
by the Letz Quartet at the Washington 
Irving High School on Saturday eve- 
ning. To the delicate traceries of the 
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Successful New York Debut of 








SOPRANO 





BANNERMAN 


° . . _ af - 99 
“Miss Bannerman has a voice of good size, a pleasant freshness and a clear tone of ample carrying power. — 
F, D. Perkins, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
“Her program displayed scholarship in its search of unusual songs. She gave two Schumann classics archly 
and gayly as their mood demanded, and with clear phrasing and diction.” 


“Miss Bannerman’s voice proved a pleasant one. 


talent and much charm.”—W. J. Henderson, New York Evening Sun. 


“Joyce Bannerman has a fresh voice of excellent range.”—N. Y. Journal. 


N. Y. Times. 


It was well placed and her tone clear. 


She has 


“The young American soprano, Joyce Bannerman gave pleasure at her debut in Aeolian Hall through a 
sympathetic and well schooled voice. She has splendid diction and phrasing and her: interpretation 1s artistt- 
cally finished and of a personal charm.”—N. Y. Staats Zeitung. 


MISS BANNERMAN WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS AND ORATORIOS 


SEASON 1924-25 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
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gers that gave full expression to the 
moods of the sensitive musician. In the 
orchestra there was some fine playing by 
Mr. Damrosch’s wonderful wood-winds, 
and the strings also came up well. For 
the rest of the night the Lekeu Adagio 
brought the best playing, and Mr. 
Mishakoff had his moments in this. 
rr. G 


Mme. Nowaes and the Philharmonic 


A program of interest was offered by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 8. Beginning with Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride” Overture, Mr. 
van Hoogstraten led his forces through 
Richard Strauss, Saint-Saéns and Tchai- 
kovsky in rapid succession. “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks” were realisti- 
cally enacted before the mind’s eyes of 
those in the audience that were at all 
imaginative. It was a sweeping per- 
formance of a work in which the diaboli- 
cal cleverness of instrumentation is a 
constant source of wonder. Saint-Saéns 
was represented by his C Minor Piano 
Concerto which had for its soloist Guio- 
mar Novaes. Mme. Novaes gave a beau- 
tiful performance of a work that seems 
totally undeserving of the loving care 
that was lavished upon it. She played 
the first movement with a limpid tone 
and varied nuance and the second with 
irresistable brilliance. The technical de- 
mands of the work were met with ease 
and authority. On the whole, it was a 
notable performance of a not notable 
concerto. Tchaikovsky’s longest and 
loudest overture, the “1812,” concluded 
the program. The large audience ex- 
pressed its approbation clamantly. 

W. S. 


The Philharmonic completed a strenu- 
ous week Sunday afternoon at its first 
concert of the season in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. On this occasion 
Guiomar Novaes was again the piano 
soloist, playing the Saint-Saéns Fourth 
Concerto, which she had performed the 
previous evening at Carnegie Hall. The 
“Lohengrin” Prelude opened the _ pro- 
gram, followed by the Concerto. Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony completed 
the program. The Funeral March epi- 
sode of the second movement was par- 
ticularly impressive in this symphony 
and the last became in truth a Bacchana- 
lian Fest under Mr. van Hoogstraten’s 
energetic baton. W.S. 


New York Symphony in Fine 
Program 


The New York Symphony’s second 
Sunday afternoon concert took place on 
Nov. 9 “at 3 o’clock precisely.” Char- 
pentier’s beautiful suite, “Impressions 
of Italy,” opened the program, which 
was strangely unhackneyed. The “Even- 
song” of Schumann as_ orchestrated 
by Saint-Saéns, and the little Turkish 
March of Mozart were highly enjoyable 
miniatures, although at times one could 
have wished for more variety of tempo. 
Mischa Mishakoff was the soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, which he 
played with technical finish and good 
tone. Five Dances and the “Overture 
Miniature” from Tchaikovsky’s “Casse 
Noisette”’ completed the program. Mr. 
Damrosch conducted these last with 
great relish. as in fact he did everything 
on the program. => 


Sylvia Lent Booked with Chicago Sym- 
phony 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, who opened her 
second concert season on Nov. 5, as 
soloist with the State Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, is booked for 
many appearances this month and next. 
On Nov. 13 she was to appear in New 
York at the Plaza Hotel in one of An- 
dreas de Segurola’s morning musicales. 
On Nov. 28 and 29 she will appear in Chi- 
cago as soloist in two concerts with the 
Chicago Symphony. Early in December 


she will be heard in Fond du Lac, Nee- 
nah, Green Bay, Marshfield, Milwaukee 
and Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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English Grand Opera Company Presents 


Wagner's ‘“‘Rheingold”’ in 


Carnegie Hall 


HONQUUNUOUUUUUUROUUATUOOUEAAEUA UAE 


HAT was, as far as can be ascer- 

tained, the first performance in 
English in this country of Wagner’s 
“Rheingold,” was given under the baton 
of Ernst Knoch in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 10, by the organization 
styling itself “The English Grand Opera 
Company.” The company has suffered 
so many vicissitudes that until the cur- 
tains parted, no one in the auditorium 
felt quite sure that there would be any 
performance. That, however, as Mr. 
Kipling says, is another story. We are 
primarily occupied with the performance 
as a performance. 

Shortly after the hour scheduled for 
beginning, George Blumenthal, one of 
the prime movers of the enterprise, al- 
though his name does not appear on the 
program, appeared before the curtain 
and announced that Mr. Knoch had 


stepped into the conductor’s place at 
12.30 and had rehearsed orchestra and 
singers for five hours. The orchestra 
itself, was recruited during the past few 
days, so Mr. Knoch had his work cut 
out for him. Be it said to his everlast- 
ing credit that he acquitted himself like 
a true artist and to him belongs most of 
the success of the production. 

The Prelude began haltingly in the 
still illuminated auditorium, and there 
was little or no sweep and surge of 
Wagner’s Father Rhein. Presently, 
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however, things began to work together 
and the orchestral part, making due 
allowances was highly creditable 
throughout the evening. 

Scenically, the production was crude. 
Wagner, always unreasonable in his de- 
mands upon the stage manager and scenic 
artist, has done his worst in “Rheingold.” 
This company, however, flouted him. 
The Rheindaughters were not suspended 
from above. They trotted back and 
forth on the stage floor in a current of 
unheard of swiftness, magic-lanterned 
onto the gauze drop. The later scenes 
consisted in post-impressionist “views” 
said to be by Willy Pogany thrown onto 
a white screen background from behind, 
while black and purple silesia curtains 
at the sides acted as rocks, forests or 
subterranean caves. There was no at- 
tempt at transformation scenes and 
“Rheingold” became a four-act opera. 

The cast was as follows: Wotan, Wil- 
liam Tucker; Alberich, Fred Patton; 
Mime, George Gordon; Loge, Louis 
Dornay; Donner, Frank Dobert; Froh, 
Oliver Stewart; Fasolt, Dudley Mar- 
wick; Fafner, (someone substituting for 
Augusto Ottone, name announced but 
indistinguishable) Erda, Devora Nad- 
worney; Freia, Adele Rankin; Fricka, 
Mariska Aldrich; Woglinde, Thelma 
Votipka; Wellgunde, Geraldine Marwick, 
and Flosshilde, Sheila Freyer. 

As far as the vocal side of the per- 
formance is concerned, honors go easily 
to William Tucker. Throughout, his 
voice was clear and resonant and had 
the fine lyric quality supposed to be im- 
possible in Wagner opera but really im- 
possible only with most of the singers 
thereof. Fred Patton, save for some 
unnecessary explosions, also sang very 
well indeed and his later scenes meas- 
ured up to the required standard. The 
only performance, however, that had 
anything like the ring of authenticity 
and routine, was that of Louis Dornay. 
It would be difficult to imagine a better 
Loge. He has evidently sung the part 
many times, for such finesse of gesture 
and vocal shading are not learned in a 
few weeks. He did much to raise the 
standard of the performance. The re- 
mainder of the cast was undistinguished 
save for obvious sincerity of effort. 

Taken as a whole, the production was 
a creditable one on the principle of “the 
wonder was not that she danced so well 
as that she danced at all.” It proved 
a number of things, among others the 
futility of opera in English until singers 
learn to sing so as to be comprehensible 
in any language at all, for, in spite of 
the fact that the cast was practically 
100 per cent American, only an isolated 
word here and there was understandable. 
If the company can be kept together long 
enough to give these young singers 
necessary routine and to learn among 
other things to move as the gods they 
are characterizing and not as auto- 
matons, much good may come of the 
experiment. 

The audience, especially in the upper 
parts of the house, applauded vociferous- 
ly every time the curtains closed, irre- 
spective of orchestra, but on the whole, 
listened with respectful attention and 
evident enjoyment. J. A. H. 





Ignatz Waghalter, general music di- 
rector of the company, who was sched- 
uled to conduct the performance, 
resigned on Sunday afternoon after a 
stormy conference with George Blumen- 
thal, general manager of the company. 
He said that he had refused to lead the 
orchestra because it had been rehearsed 
on Sunday for the first time. Ernest 
Knoch who succeeded Mr. Waghalter 
held a second rehearsal with the orches- 
tra on Monday. “Mr. Waghalter de- 
manded six rehearsals with orchestra 
and we were willing to give him only 
three” an official of the company ex- 
plained. 

As a further complication came an 


announcement from Jacob Altschuler, 
manager of the State Symphony Orches- 
tra which was to have played for the 
English Grand Opera Company which 
said: 

“The State Symphony Orchestra is 
not participating in the performances 
of the English Grand Opera Company.” 
The orchestra which Leo Blech con- 
ducted when the union refused to allow 
his German musicians to play at the 
Manhattan Opera House two years ago, 


took the place of the State Symphony 
and played for the rehearsal on Monday. 
Mr. Altschuler, explaining the an- 


nouncement, said, “We had a contract 
for the State Symphony Orchestra to 
furnish the music for the English Grand 
Opera Company. According to its pro- 
visions a check for the orchestra was to 
be deposited on Wednesday, Nov. 5. The 
check was not deposited and the State 
Symphony will not play. That is all I 
know about the situation.” 





Theodore Stearns Withdraws “Snowbird” 
from English Opera Season 


Theodore Stearns announced on Sun- 
day that he had withdrawn his opera, 
“Snowbird,” from performance by the 
English Grand Opera Company in Car- 
negie Hall. Marguerite Lamar, soprano, 
who was to have sung the title réle of 
the opera besides appearing in the pro- 
jected Wagnerian répertoire of the 
company, has cancelled all her engage- 
ments. 
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Week at Metropolitan 
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be said that the Furlana in the first act 
has always seemed “lugged in” and the 
present case was no exception. It was 
well danced, and that is all that can be 
said of it. The Dance of the Hours, how- 
ever, was a beautiful piece of choreog- 
raphy beautifully done. The costuming 
was tasteful and was evidently designed 
by the hand of a person with originality, 
as there were little touches that were 
especially charming. The final rapid 
movement was a riot of color, not only 
of the costumes themselves but also the 
lighting, which was adroitly managed. 
Mr. Berger, who planned and directed 
the dances, deserves great credit. 

The new settings have their points, 
especially the ship and the Hall of the 
Ca’ d’Oro. The first scene in the court 
of the Doges’ Palace was unconvincingly 
flat in color and the two flagstaffs at the 
left side cluttered up the stage unneces- 
sarily, as they “do not exist in the orig- 
inal.” The Ca’ d’Oro set was superb in 


every way and made the scene a tre- 
mendously impressive one. 

All in all, Mr. Gatti has provided a 
production of striking magnificence for 
the eye and unusual beauty for the ear, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
it will prove to be one of the most pop- 
ular he has ever given to the New York 
public. J. A. H. 


A New “Romeo” 


The first Saturday night popular per- 
formance was noteworthy on account of 
being the début of the latest American 
tenor to be added to Mr. Gatti’s roster, 
Ralph Errolle. Mr. Errolle has sung 
with the Chicago Opera and elsewhere 
and during the past summer in the out- 
door Civic Opera in St. Louis. In spite 
of these and other engagements, one was 
not prepared for the utter unconcern 
which Mr. Errolle displayed from the ris- 
ing up of the curtain to the going down 
of the same. He might have been singing 
at the Metropolitan for ten seasons in- 
stead of making a début there. His voice, 
a light one in caliber, is smooth and well 
trained, with an even scale and an agree- 
able quality. He has a sense of shading 
and of phrase that are unusual as well 
as delightful and, most of all, a well 
developed dramatic sense. His love mak- 
ing was ardent and youthful and his 
tragic scenes moving without being 
mawkish. After the Banishment En- 
semble he was particularly good, and in 
the tomb scene he gauged nicely the con- 
flicting emotions of a man occupied with 
dying and at the same time distressed 
over leaving his lady love. Mr. Errolle 
was warmly applauded after each aria, 
especially the insipid “O Léve-toi,” but at 
the end of the third act he was given 
an ovation the like of which has not 
accorded in recent years, at least, to any 
other singer, native or foreign. 

Miss Bori was a slim and melodious 
Juliette, singing her florid passages far 
better than last year and looking every 
inch a daughter of the Capulets. Mr. 
De Luca made the most of the thankless 
réle of Mercutio, Mr. Didur was Capulet 
and Mr. Rothier Frére Laurent. Grace 
Anthony, appearing for the first time as 
Stephano, did excellent work. The re- 
maining réles were capably assumed by 
Henriette Wakefield, Angelo Bada, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Millo Picco, Paolo Ana- 
nian and William Gustafson. Mr. Has- 
selmans conducted. J. A. H. 


A Special “Boheme” 


In celebration of Election Night the 
Metropolitan gave a special perform- 
ance, choosing Puccini’s “Bohéme” and 
singing it before a capacity audience. 
The cast included two Spanish stars, 
Miss Bori and Mr. Fleta, in the main 
réles, with Louise Hunter as Musetta, 
Mr. De Luca as Marcello, Léon Rothier 
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New York’s Mayor Considers Plan 
for Free Open Air Opera in Parks 
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Forest and Astoria Parks in 
Queens, and Highland and Prospect 
Parks in Brooklyn. Prospect Park 
shows two available places, one suitable 
for immeidate use and one for a more 
permanent future development.” 


No Precedent for Free Opera 


Mr. Berolzheimer points out that there 
is no precedent for the presentation of 
open-air opera free to the people. It 
has been produced under private and 
even quasi-public auspices, but not with 
free admission, in Athens; near Carcas- 
sonne in France, where the ruins of 
medieval fortifications in the foothills 
of the Pyrenees are used as a setting for 
annual performances; and in Florence. 
Mr. Berolzheimer also mentions Ravinia, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Los Angeles as 
American centers of open-air opera. In 
all these places, he says, the perform- 
ances are given in outlying centers. 

Referring to the Brooklyn locations, 
Mr. Berolzheimer continues: “The two 
sites I have under advisement in Pros- 
pect Park have an advantage in being 
surrounded by populated districts and 
with available transportation facilities 
that are unsurpassed. One site is known 
as the ‘Carriage Concourse’ and will be 
splendidly adapted to use for the first 
year of free public outdoor opera (1925). 
The lake, with the beautiful island as 
a background for the stage setting, will 
give an effect surpassing any artificial 
scenery, and no change need be made in 
park plan for the proper seating of the 
audience or the performance of an opera 
because of the natural beauties in the 
sight lines and the accommodating level 
of the surface. There would, therefore, 
be no expense for the city to incur. The 
seating capacity, as estimated by Park 
Engineer Mullane, would be 23,000 and 
standing room for 15,000 more.” 


Permanent Improvement Considered 


In the event that the experiment in 
municipal opera in 1925 is successful, 
the City Chamberlain recommends a 
more permanent improvement of the so- 
called “Duck Pond” site in Prospect 
Park. “The pond has been filled in,” 
Mr. Berolzheimer states, “and the sur- 
roundings form a wonderful natural 
amphitheater. It is rough, unimproved 
and forbidding in its present aspect, but 
if graded properly and cleared up, at 
an expense probably not exceeding $25,- 
000, it would furnish an ideal site for 
the production of opera with a capacity 
for an audience practically unlimited. 
This would entail no interference with 
the bridle path or the present layout 
of the park. The engineers figure that 
200,000 visitors can be taken care of 
there by the use of amplifiers or loud 
speakers.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer further indicates 
that the “Duck Pond” has the same 
transit facilities as the “Carriage Con- 
course” and that Nicholas J. Hayes, 
Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, has promised connections for 
lighting etc. The production of opera is 
expected to be financed without munici- 


pal aid. 
Thanks Paul J. 


Bronx, 


are expressed to 


Wielandy and Commissioner of Public 
Welfare Nelson Cunliff for facilitating 
investigations in St. Louis. The letter 
concludes with the recommendation to 
the Mayor to carry out his original plan 
to produce a number of operas on the 
Carriage Concourse, Prospect Park, 
during next summer. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Nov. 8 
ot 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

Marie Crisafulli, Edward Otis, Eulalia 
Kober, G. Holt Steck, Edna Ellen, Abbe 
Kotzer, Sybil Comer and Harold Strong 
were heard in Sunday afternoon’s stu- 
dent concert in the Central Theater. 
Rose Lutiger Gannon was guest singer. 
Mabel Sharp Herdien has been engaged 
as soprano soloist of Sinai Temple. Ed- 
ward Collins opened his season with a 
recital for the Riverside Woman’s Club 
Oct. 29. Ten students from the voice 
department have been engaged to sing 
excerpts from “Martha” in the Seneca 
Theater next week. Hilda Grossman has 
accepted the position of contralto soloist 
of Central Presbyterian Church. Howard 


Neumiller has just returned from a tour 
of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Elsa Reinhart has been engaged to sing 
leading soprano roles with the Boston 
English Opera Company. James Dur- 
ham has been appointed tenor soloist 
of the First Baptist Church, Kansas 
City. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The Conservatory has established a 
new branch school in the south shore 
district. The teachers will include Helen 
Hamal, Madeline Seifer, Marion Hall 
and Catharine Branyan. A feature of 
the Conservatory’s curriculum is the mu- 
sical history course on Saturday after- 
noons, which is attended by a class of 
over 125 members. H. C. Taylor won 
first prize in an open competition for 
Wisconsin baritones and has been chosen 
leading baritone of the Badger Opera 
Association. Advanced students in the 
piano and voice departments gave a pro- 
gram in Kimball Hall. The names of 
Gordon Sutherland, Merrie Boyd Mitchell, 
James Mitchell, T. L. Bearse, Harry 
Davidson, Joseph Raieff, Alma Robert- 
son, Elvera Florell, Frederick Marriott, 
Ethel Brazelton, Michael Yozavitas and 
John Brown appeared on the program. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Esther Bienfang gave a piano recital 
in Whitman Conservatory in Walla 
Walle, Wash., recently. Mae Graves 
Atkins has been engaged as soprano 
soloist of the Twelfth Church of Christ, 
Scientist. Josephine Carter of the 
dramatic arts department was announced 
to give the regular Saturday program 
on Nov. 8. Three pupils in the dramatic 
arts department gave a program in the 
Little Theater; they were Jeanne Chand- 
ler, Isabel Baldwin and Edna Miller. 


Ailene Hendy, Leola Aikman and Paul 
Ellsworth sang in recital at the school 
last week. 


LUCIE LENOX STUDIO 
Margaret Walbank, contralto, gave a 


recital in Freeport, Ill. She is soloist 
of the Second Baptist Church, Chicago. 





Richmond Hears Fraser Gange and 
United Clubs Program 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 1.— Fraser 
Gange, baritone, made his initial ap- 
pearance before the Musicians’ Club on 
Oct. 28 in the Jefferson Auditorium, 
when a capacity audience greeted him 


enthusiastically. His program consisted 
of classic numbers, a German group, 
several modern English compositions 
and Scots folk-songs. The first morn- 
ing musicale of the Musicians’ Club was 
given on Oct. 29. The Woman’s Choral 
Club assisted. Participants were Adele 
Lewit and Frank Wendt, violinists; 
George Ryall and Mrs. Malcom W. Per- 
kins, pianists; Margaret B. Heindl, A. 
Taylor, Mrs. Horace Dowell and Mrs. 
Channing Ward. James Womble con- 
ducted. The program was given in the 
Woman’s Club auditorium. 
L. P. GRUNER. 





New England Conservatory Seniors 


Elect Officers 


Boston, Nov. 8.—Officers of the senior 
class of the New England Conservatory 


have been elected as follows: Gordon 
Joslin of Beverly, president; Margaret 
Franks, Owensboro, Ky., first vice-presi- 
dent; Harold Coburn, Fitchburg, second 
vice-president; Cecile Forest, Fall River, 
secretary; Ruthella Morse, Orford, 
N. H., treasurer. Luke Gaskell, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.. and Isabel Gadbois, Man- 
chester, N. H., form the executive com- 
mittee. W. J. P. 





Leo Sowerby Entertained in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 8.—Leo Sowerby, pian- 
ist and composer, who has returned to 
Chicago after three years’ study in the 
American Academy in Rome, was guest 
of honor at the meeting and recital of 
the Musicians’ Club of Women on Nov. 3 
in the Fine Arts recital hall. Mr. Sow- 
erby was earlier a guest of honor at a 
dinner dance given by the Cordon Club. 
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MILWAUKEE EXPANDS 
ITS SCHOOL PROGRAM 


First of Ten Teachers in 
Plan for Improvement 
Is Engaged 


By C. O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, Nov. 8.—Anna Johanson 
has been appointed assistant supervisor 
in music in the public schools. Miss 
Johanson has been director of orchestras 
in the schools of Davenport, Iowa. This 
appointment is the first step in a radical 
improvement of musical work in Mil- 
waukee schools. Miss Johanson is the 
first of ten special teachers to be em- 
ployed for bands, orchestras and all 
forms of music where specialized train- 
ing is required. 

Alma Gluck, soprano, sang to a large 
audience in the Pabst Theater on Nov. 2 
under the auspices of Marion Andrews. 
Mme. Gluck gave a thoroughly worth- 
while program, of wide variety, with 
something to satisfy every taste. 

The program was enhanced by the 
‘cello playing of Marie Rosanoff, and the 
accompaniments of Samuel Chotzinoff. 

The Tuesday Musical Club opened its 
season with a program of miscellaneous 
music in the home of Mrs. W. G. Doern. 
Meetings will be held throughout the 
season on alternate Tuesdays. _ Pro- 
grams will be in charge of Mrs. B. A. 
Barber, Mrs. H. H. Wherry, Mrs. John 
Le Feber, Mrs. Robert Hess, Mrs. Lud- 
wig Wrangell, Mrs. Benjamin Wais- 
bren, Mrs. Philip Rogers, Mrs. Henry 
Nunn and Mrs. Albert Shong. 

Members of the program committee 
are Mrs. Arthur Simon, Mrs. Fred 
Lochner and Mrs. Wrangell. Officers 
are: Mrs. Joseph V. Cargill, Mrs. Eric 
Hafsoos, Mrs. Shong, Mrs. Paul Eastey, 
Mary Lyon, and Mrs. F. W. Kappelman. 

E. C. Moore, Green Bay, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin School Band 
Association. Otto Brown, Virocqua, was 
named vice-president, and Joseph E. 
Johnson, Oshkosh, secretary-treasurer. 
Ralph Jack, Janesville, and Peter 
Michelsen, Richland Center, are di- 
rectors. 
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Acclaim Jacobi Work and First Concert 
of Symphony Season in San Francisco 
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The material is handled with skill, the 
themes being interwoven with a modern- 
istic freedom. The spirit of the Abori- 
gine, at least as we are given to under- 
stand it, is well in evidence. The second 
movement is atmospheric and emotional, 
while the third is frankly imitative of 
the external effects of the music of the 
Indian. A large audience accorded the 
work vigorous applause. 

Mozart’s Quartet in F (Koechel No. 
590), and Taneieff’s Quartet in C, Op. 
5, were played with the accustomed 
skill and finish. The Mozart work was 
charming, but the length of the Taneieff 
seemed hardly justified by the content. 

Flowers and prolonged ovations greet- 
ed Alfred Hertz and his men at the 
opening pair of concerts of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, given Oct. 31, and 
Nov. 2, at the Curran Theater. Lekeu’s 
Adagio for String Orchestra, a novelty 
here, was received with approbation. 
Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking 
Glass” suite, performed for the first 
time at the Symphony concerts, was 
given a delightful reading, each part 
being preceded by the recitation of ex- 
planatory passages from “Alice in 
Wonderland” delivered by Fritzi Lach- 
mund, a clear-voiced child who might 
have been Alice herself. The symphony 
was Tchaikovsky’s E Minor, which de- 
spite frequent hearings, was made 
keenly enjoyable by Mr. Hertz’s vital 
and sympathetic reading. The orches- 
tra’s “team work” has not suffered as 
a result of its long inter-seasonal rest, 
and it played “con amore.” 

Claire Dux made her farewell local 
appearance of the season under the 
management of Alice Seckels at the 
Fairmont Hotel on Nov. 3. Miss Dux 
was heard in Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” 
aria, Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” a group of 
familiar Schubert songs, Hadley’s “My 
True Love,” Deems Taylor’s “Rivals,” 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” and 
a Puccini group. Seidler Winkler was 
the accompanist. 

May Mukle, ’cellist, gave an all-En- 
glish program at the St. Francis Hotel, 
Nov. 3, appearing in the Colonial Ball- 


room under the management of Ida G. 
Scott. The program included an old 
sonata by Henry Eccles (1640-1742), 
arranged by Joseph Salmon, a Sere- 
nade by Frank Bridge, five small pieces 
by Purcell Warren, and two “Fancies” 
by Miss Mukle. Miss Mukle also gave 
the first performance since publication 
of a sonata by John Ireland, the only 
previous performance having been given 
from manuscript in London. Ellen Ed- 
wards played the piano parts. 

Plans for the production, next spring, 
of the opera “Narcissa,” by the resident 
composer Mary Carr Moore, were dis- 
cussed at the studio of Andre Ferrier, 
director of the French Theater, on Oct. 
27. Four performances in San Fran- 
cisco and one in Oakland are contem- 
plated with an orchestra of forty and 
chorus of sixty. The composer will con- 
duct. Leading soprano and tenor roles 
will be sung by artists to be engaged 
in the East, and several minor rdéles will 
be assigned to local vocalists. Anna 
Ruzena Sprotte is in charge of prepa- 
rations for the production of the opera 
in Los Angeles. 

“Narcissa” was successfully produced 
several years ago in Seattle under the 
direction of the composer, who thus has 
the double distinction of being the only 
American woman composer to write and 
conduct a serious operatic work. The 
libretto, which deals with historic events 
surrounding the establishment of a 
mission in the Pacific Northwest, was 
written by the composer’s mother, Sarah 
Pratt Carr, who as a pioneer resident, 
was fully conversant with the facts. 
Mrs. Moore has written a large number 
of smaller works. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Nebraska Teachers to Hold Master Class 
Conferences 


LINCOLN, NEB., Nov. 1.—The Nebraska 
Music Teachers’ Association will hold 
master class conferences in voice, piano 
and violin during the next session, which 
will be held in Lincoln on Feb. 9, 10, 
and 11. Oscar Seagle was the unanimous 
choice of the eighteen members of the 
program committee and executive board 
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as leader for the voice conference. Ru- 
dolph Reuter of Chicago was selected to 
head the conference in piano. No leader 
for the violin conference has yet been 
chosen. Lura Schuler Smith is _ presi- 
dent of the association and Edith Lucille 
Robbins is secretary-treasurer. 


DE PACHMANN OPENS CIVIC 
SCHEDULE IN ST. LOUIS 


Musicians’ Guild Honors Ernest R. 
Kroeger With Program of His 
Compositions 


St. Louis, Nov. 8.—The_ season 
opened on Oct. 14 in the Odeon with 
the initial concert of the newly-formed 
Civic Music Association, which took the 
form of a piano recital by Vladimir de 
Pachmann—his first appearance here in 
seven years. A large audience listened 
to a program made of up of music by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 
Bach and Chopin. As usual, Mr. de 
Pachmann kept up a running comment, 
and at times displayed his old-time fire 
and temperament. Many in the audience 
had never heard him before and all 
were generous with applause. 

The program on Sunday, Oct. 12, 
opened the Musicians’ Guild season, the 
performance being devoted to composi- 
tions by Ernest R. Kroeger, the guest 
of honor and speaker. His subject was 
“Present Music Conditions in Europe.” 
Piano solos were played by Ruth Orcutt 
and Katherine Tenner. Alice Widney 
Conant, soprano, and Blanche Herrick 
Hopkins, contralto, sang. Leo C. Miller 
presided. 

The special weekly concerts to be given 
by the orchestra in the Missouri Thea- 
ter, Joseph Littau conducting, began on 
Oct. 14. The orchestra has reached a 
high level of efficiency, and a program 
of classical and popular numbers was 
well performed. The concert precedes 
the first regular theatrical performance. 

HERBERT W. COstT. 








Utica B Sharp Club Gives Program 

UTica, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The first meet- 
ing of associate and active members of 
the B Sharp Club was held on Oct. 22 
in the New Century Auditorium. Bessie 
Stewart Bannigan, chairman, presented 
a delightful program. Clara Wenner, 
Margaret Griffith, Alice Newman and 
Mary Nightingale played the Largo and 
Scherzo from the “New World” Sym- 
phony by Dvorak. Explanatory notes, 
prepared by Mrs. Edgar Alderwick, were 
read by Mrs. W. B. Crouse, president. 
Mrs. Bannigan, pianist; Julius Stone, 
violinist, and Mrs. George Daniels and 
Mrs. McCormack, vocalists, were heard. 
Among the guests were Charles Gilbert 
Spross, Leslie Arnold and Laura Evans 
Williams. 

DOROTHY BROUN RECKNAGEL. 


Michigan City Impressed by Art of 
Gitta Gradova 

MICHIGAN City, IND., Nov. 8.—Gitta 
Gradova, pianist, made her first appear- 
ance in Michigan City recently and im- 
pressed her audience as being a fine 
artist. An unusual item on her pro- 
gram was a group of Scriabin’s com- 
positions, hitherto unknown here, and 
played with clarity and charm. In 
Bach’s “Italian” Concerto, in shorter 
pieces by various composers, and espe- 
cially in a group of Chopin, Miss Gra- 
dova showed mastery of technical prob- 
lems, a good sense of rhythm and emo- 
tional individuality. She came under 
the patronage of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. 








Easton Symphony Opens Second Season 


EASTON, PA., Nov. 8.—The Easton 
Symphony opened its second season on 
Oct. 28. Mayor Heiberger, honorary 
president of the association, commented 
on the splendid community spirit of the 
players, who are under the leadership 
of Earle Laros. The soloists were Ells- 
worth Sliker, bass, and Helena Schiff, 
pianist. Queena Mario, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave a song recital 
in the Orpheum on Oct. 24. Mr. Laros 
contributed piano solos to the program. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 





New York Philharmonic Opens Series 
in Stamford, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN., Nov. 8.—The first 
of the Famous Artists Series of concerts 
was given this season on Oct. 18, by the 
New York Philharmonic, under Willem 
van Hoogstraten. The soloists were 
Esther Dale, soprano, and Scipio Guidi, 
violinist. J. W. COCHRAN. 
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SYMPHONY GIVES JOY 
TO DETROIT JUNIORS 


Initial Program Attracts 
Many Youngsters—Regu- 
lar Series Applauded 


By Mabel McDonough Furner 

DETROIT, Nov. 8.—The first of the De- 
troit Symphony’s junior concerts, given 
on the afternoon of Nov. 3 in Orchestra 
Hall under Victor Kolar, was heard by 
several thousand children, whose atten- 
tion throughout the program was un- 
wavering. The Overture to “Oberon,” 
the Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, the ‘“Méditation” from 
“Thais,” Dvorak’s Humoresque, Mosz- 
kowski’s Bolero, the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube” and the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
comprised the program. Three days 


later the same music was repeated be- 
fore an even younger audience. 

The regular program given by the 
Detroit Symphony under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch on Oct. 30 and 31 proved one of 
the best-liked in many seasons. César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor received 
an inspired reading, and enthusiasm 
rose to exceptional heights. Nor was 
less approval displayed over the interpre- 
tation given Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” 
music, in which Margaret Mannebach 
played the piano part. Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture completed the or- 
chestral part of the program. Soprano 
solos were contributed by Edith Mason, 
who chose arias from “Butterfly” and 
“Louise.” 

On the afternoon of Nov. 2, Victor 
Kolar and the Detroit Symphony re- 
peated, with a slight change, the pro- 
gram given at the dedication of the Mur- 
phy organ in Orchestra Hall. Palmer 
Christian was the soloist, and made a 
deep impression upon his audience. The 
point of chief interest was the per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’ Symphony in 
C Minor, with Mr. Christian at the 
organ and Margaret Mannebach and 
Valbert P. Coffey at the ~iano. Mr. 
Kolar read the work with discernment 
and the production was highly satisfy- 
ing. Mr. Christian showed himself to be 
a discriminating musician and a capable 
technician. He played a Bach toccata, 
“Benediction,” by Karg-Elert, a Scherzo 
by d’Antalffy and a composition by Eric 
De Lamarter. The Prelude to “Meister- 
singer,” played by the orchestra, com- 
pleted the program. 

The Civic Music Association presented 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers in Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 1. 

On Nov. 5, the Mu Phi Epsilon pre- 
sented Nesta Smith, violinist, and Lucille 
Eilers, pianist, in a recital in the Mabel 
Guess Studios. This concert was in aid 
of the $50,000 endowment fund, for 
which the sorority is working. 

The opening concert of the Tuesday 
Musicale was given in the Auditorium 
of the new Women’s City Club on Nov. 4. 
Jane Holskin arranged a program of un- 
usual interest, in that it presented the 
newly organized Detroit Trio, composed 
of Thelma Newell, violinist; Janette 
Fraser, ’cellist, and Ada Gordon, pianist. 
Mrs. Lee M. Terrell sang four songs; 
Gisella G. Feldman played Brahm’s com- 
positions, and Mrs. Frank L. Sample 
sang “Stella Viatoris,” by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, heard in Detroit for the first 
time. Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill and Mrs. 
Samuel C. Mumford were accompanists. 





European Tour Delays Return to United 
States of Erna Rubinstein 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, will be un- 
able to leave Europe for this country 
before the first of the new year because 
of an extensive tour abroad. She is 
booked for seven concerts in Hungary, 
six in Poland and five in Spain. Her 
first appearance in the United States 
will be on Jan. 15 in Denver. 





Sigmund Shwarzenstein to Play Under 
Henry Rose Management 


Sigmund Shwarzenstein, who gave his 
second violin recital in Aeolian Hall re- 
cently, will have his tour managed by 
the Henry Rose Musical Bureau of New 
York. A coast-to-coast tour is now be- 
ing booked by the Rose organization. 
Mr. Shwarzenstein will give a third re- 
cital in March. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAILS 
COLIN 0’MORE’S ART 


Tenor Soloist at Sunday 
Orchestral Concert Is 
Warmly Received 


By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 8.—The largest 
Sunday audience of the season assem- 
bled on Nov. 2 to hear the Minneapolis 
Symphony, with Colin O’More as soloist. 

Mr. O’More, who made a splendid im- 
pression last year, when he sang tenor 
roles with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, was in his best voice and won 
critical approval for his finished style. 
Particularly was this technical pro- 
ficiency seen in the aria “Il mio tesoro” 
from “Don Giovanni” and in _ the 
“Dream” from “Manon.” So beautifully 
was the latter number interpreted that 
a repetition was demanded. The same 
beauty of tone was exhibited in the 
Narrative from “Boheme,” and a song 
that also quickened enthusiasm was 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway, Awake, 
Beloved.” Seldom has an audience at 
one of these concerts given a soloist such 
a flattering reception. 

The orchestral part of the program, 
typically popular, began with the Over- 
ture to “Zampa” and ended with Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Italian” Caprice. Between 
came Sowerby’s “Irish Washerwoman” 
and Drigo’s Waltz “Bluette,’ which was 
repeated in response to a general de- 
mand. 

On Oct. 31 the Thursday Musical 
presented in the Lyceum Theater Ray- 
mund Koch, baritone; Ruth Ray, violin- 
ist, and Hubert Carlin, pianist. They 
all received the applause that their 
artistic work merited. Music by Arne, 
Massenet, Gretchaninoff, Carpenter, 
Scott, Homer, Wieniawski and Manuel 
de Falla made up their program. 

William Herbert Dale presented his 
pupil, Arnold Dahl, baritone, in recital 
on Oct. 28. The singer was assisted by 
Kenneth Spears, violinist, and accom- 
panied by Ione Olsson, pianist. The 





same day Mabel Hedquist, pianist, was 
presented in recital by her teacher, 
James A. Bliss. Assisting were Beulah 
Lockwood Durfee, soprano, and Mrs. 
James A. Bliss, accompanist. Mme. 
Bailey-Apfelbeck presented eight pupils, 
playing the second piano herself and as- 
sisted by an orchestra under William 
MacPhail, in a concerto recital. Kathryn 
Overstreet, Frieda Hollmann, Mildred 
Roberts, Ethel Stein, Edna German, 
Lucille Frankman Murphy, Israel Minin- 
berg and Helen Grotte each played a 
movement from a concerto. 


DENVER ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
SEASON’S FIRST RECITALS 








Metropolitan Quartet and Gigli Win 
Plaudits—Musicians’ Society 


Admits Non-professionals 


DENVER, COLO., Nov. 1.—The season 
opened last week with the first sub- 
scription concerts in the Oberfelder and 
Slack courses. 

The Metropolitan Quartet,—Frances 
Alda, Merle Alcock, Armand Tokatyan 
and Lawrence Tibbett—inaugurated the 
Slack course, which marked Mr. Slack’s 
twentieth consecutive year as an im- 
presario in this field. Each artist ap- 
peared in arias and songs, followed by 
the second act of “Martha,” presented 
without costumes or scenery but with 
some suggestion of action. The concert 
was Mr. Tibbett’s début in Denver. 
Each artist was generously applauded, 
not forgetting Florence Barbour, accom- 
panist. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor, sang before 
some 7000 patrons of the Oberfelder 
course, earning enthusiastic plaudits. 
Vito Carnevali was his accompanist and 
Antoinette Halstead, contralto, also 
participated. 

The Musicians’ Society of Denver in- 
augurated its season with a members’ 
luncheon. Horace Tureman, president, 
said the ruling made last season that 
membership be confined to professional 
musicians would be set aside. 

A recruit to professional ranks in this 
city is Wilma Souvageol, pianist, who 
has been successful in German and 
American cities. J. C. WILCox. 
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FRITZ REINER LEADS 
ALL-WAGNER LIST 


Cincinnati Hears First Popu- 
lar Concert—Local Music 
Clubs Active 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8.—Presenting a 
Wagnerian program, the Cincinnati 
Symphony drew to Music Hall, for the 
first popular concert of the year, an 
audience that crowded the auditorium 
and that was lavish with its applause. 
Fritz Reiner had obviously prepared the 
program with great care, and his inter- 
pretation of it left no room for criticism. 
Excerpts from “Siegfried” and “Gotter- 
dimmerung” were played in a masterly 





fashion, Siegfried’s Funeral March 
being an outstanding feature. The next 


popular program will consist of music 
by Tchaikovsky. 

Eleanor Shaw, pianist, gave an inter- 
esting costume concert in the Hotel Sin- 
ton on Oct. 31. She played with assur- 
ance, and was assisted by the Duo Art. 
Illuminating explanations were _ inter- 
spersed with the music. Minnie Tracey 
gave a pupils’ recital in the Emery on 
Oct. 29. Scenes illustrating sculpture 
and paintings were presented. The sing- 
ing of Mrs. C. J. Broeman was notable. 

At the first meeting of the Musical 
Art Society of Hamilton, Ohio, two Cin- 
cinnati musicians, Emma Roedter and 
Burnet C. Tuthill, were speakers. Albert 
Victor Young, who played in the new 
Chickering Hall in New York recently, 
is a former pupil of Romeo Gorno of 
the College of Music. 

One of the most interesting programs 
on the calendar of the Hyde Park Music 
Club was given on Nov. 4 in the Hyde 
Park library auditorium, when Grace G. 
Gardner gave a talk on “Early American 
and Indian Music,” illustrated by club 
members. The Women’s Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Philip Werthner is presi- 
dent, gave a program on Nov. 5 for its 
members. Mozart and Beethoven were 
composers represented. Alma Betcher, 
Jessie Straus Mayer, Mrs. C. J. Broe- 
man, Irene Carter Ganzell, Neva R. 
Sandau, Mrs. C. Bennet, Mrs. A. Hahn, 
Mrs. R. E. Wells and Dorothy Kempe 
appeared on the program. Mrs. Millard 
Shelt was hostess. 

Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, singer, 
and Walter Heermann, ’cellist, gave a 
program in the home of Governor Victor 
Donahey, Columbus, on Oct. 30. Fred- 
erick J. Hoffmann, pianist of the College 
of Music, gave a recital before 2000 
students on Oct. 27, prefacing the pro- 
gram with a short analytical talk. 


Boston Activities 


Nov. 8. 








The Impromptu Club inaugurated its 
season Nov. 5 with an exceptional con- 
cert in which the chorus figured promi- 
nently, with Mrs. Ora Williams Jacobs 
as soprano soloist. Frederic Tillotson, 
pianist, played compositions by Mozart, 
Debussy and Medtner with genuine ar- 
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tistry. Marie Milliette was heard in old 
English, old French and Basque, Mexi- 
can, Creole and Cuban folk-songs, all of 
which she sang beautifully. Dett’s 
Negro spiritual, “Done Paid My Vow to 
the Lord,’ was given by the chorus 
with Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher as solo- 
ist. Mrs. Walton Lee Crocker was direc- 
tor of the concert and Mary Shaw Swain 
played the accompaniments. 
OK *K * 

Ethel Walcott Ross, soprano; Minnie 
Stratton-Watson, accompanist; William 
D. Strong and Herbert R. Boardman, 
pianists, were heard by the Roslindale 
Community Club in the municipal build- 
ing on Nov. 4. Messrs. Strong and 
Boardman played Saint-Saéns’ Septet, 
Op. 65, for two pianos, and similar works 
by Chaminade, E. B. Hill, H. R. Board- 
man, Chabrier and Arensky. Mrs. Ross 
sang compositions by Benedict, Ronald, 
La Forge, Saint-Saéns, Densmore, 
Whelpley and Gounod. Mrs. Watson 
played the accompaniments. 

e. es 

Bates Hall in the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
building was filled with music-lovers on 
the evening of Nov. 5 when the follow- 
ing artists appeared: Frank Watson, 
pianist; Alessandro Niccoli, violinist, 
and Maxine Buck, reader. Mr. Watson, 
with his customary artistry, played the 
first movement of MacDowell’s “Eroica” 
Sonata and a Chopin group. Mr. Nic- 
coli’s numbers were by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Kreisler, Nonti and Nachez. Minnie 
Stratton-Watson was accompanist. 

Ww. we F- 


ADDITIONAL PLAYERS JOIN 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 








Claire Dux, Louis Graveure and Ina 
Bourskaya Give Recitals—Native 


Opera Interpreted 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 6.—Alfred Hertz 
announces additions to the personnel of 
the San Francisco Symphony, which 
opened the new in the Cur- 
ran Theater on Oct. 31. Walter Gough, 
second violin; Max Gegna, ’cello, and 
Charles Tryner, fifth horn, have been 
added to the list. Five women are also 
included among the string players; Helen 
E. Atkinson, Eugenia Argiewicz Bem, 
Modesta Mortensen, Mary Pasmore and 
Dorothy Pasmore. A. Annarumi has 
been added to the string basses, Max 
Amsterdam to the first violins, and 
Semion Pachuk and A. Lewis to the 
violas. Julias Shanis will play second 
oboe. 

Claire Dux, soprano, sang in the Cur- 
ran Theater on Oct. 19, under the man- 
agement of Selby C. Oppenheimer and 
aroused a high degree of enthusiasm. 
Seidler Winkler was the accompanist. 
Louis Graveure, baritone, appeared in a 
concert under the same management on 
Oct. 26, and was cordially received. 
Alice Seckels presented Ina Bourskaya 
in the first of her series of matinée 
musicales in the Fairmont Hotel on Oct. 
20. Mezzo-soprano songs by representa- 
tive composers were heard with appro- 
bation. The arrival in the city of the 
Shenandoah interrupted the _ concert, 
singer and audience repairing to the bal- 
cony to view the airship. 

Mary Carr Moore, resident composer, 
was heard in an interpretation of her 
opera “Narcissa,” in the Paul Elder 
Gallery recently, assisted by Mrs. E. E. 
Bruner, soprano. The opera, based on a 
book by Sarah Pratt Carr, deals with the 
lives of Marcus Whitman and his wife, 
Narcissa, who established the first mis- 
sion in the Pacific Northwest. 

Bradford Mills left for the East this 
week after closing final business details 
of the opera season. Mr. Mills will 
again take up his interests in the East, 
returning in the spring. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


season 


Frida Stjerna Engaged for Concert in 
Oregon City 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.— Frida 
Stjerna, soprano, is engaged to give a 
concert in the Liberty Theater in Ore- 
gon City on Armistice Day. Her pro- 
gram will include a group of folk-songs 
in costume. Mme. Stjerna is also booked 
by the MacDowell Club for a concert in 
February. In addition to teaching in 
this city, she has established a class in 
Oregon City. Mme. Stjerna_ recently 
gave a concert here, singing operatic 
arias, old Italian music and Grieg and 
Sinding songs. 


Antonio Lora, pianist, will give a re- 


cital in Aeolian Hall on Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 21. 
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ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
INSPIRES CLEVELAND 


Mischa Elman Soloist With 
Sokoloff Forces in Rus- 


sian Program 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 10.—Russian music, 
interpreted by Russian musicians, 


thrilled the large audience which as- 
sembled in Masonic Hall on Oct. 23 to 
hear the Cleveland Orchestra. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, chose Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Antar” as features of the pro- 
gram; and the soloist was Mischa El- 
man, who played Tchaikovsky’s Violin 
Concerto. From beginning to end, the 
concert spelled a triumph for the per- 
formers. All were inspired to their 
noblest efforts, ano the result was an 
evening of unalloyed pleasure. 

The Cleveland String Quartet gave 
its first concert of the season in the 
ballroom of Wade Park Manor. The 
third of Beethoven’s “Rasumovsky” 
quartets was beautifully played by 
Arthur Beckwith, Ralph Silverman, 
Carlton Cooley and Victor de Gomez. 
Other numbers were the “Lonely Shep- 
herd” by Joseph Speaight, a lively 
movement from a Reger quartet, and 
the “Biscay” quartet by J. B. McEwen. 

Questions puzzling to the musical lay- 
man will form the theme of eight in- 
formal talks by Ernest Bloch, director 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
Four different phases will be discussed. 
The lectures will be given in pairs. The 
first two were given on Oct. 28 and 
Nov. 4. The second pair will be given 
in January, taking up the child’s musical 
education. The series will close in April 
with the two talks on “Musical Appre- 
ciation.” 

Work on the “Seasons” by Haydn was 
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commenced at the first meeting of the 
a cappella chorus of the Institute. John 
Pierce, head of the voice department, 
conducts the group under the supervi- 
sion of Ernest Bloch. It is Mr. Bloch’s 
plan that choral societies similar to this 
one be developed throughout the city, 
all. studying the same music for an 
annual group concert to be given by 
from 2000 to 3000 mixed voices. 


OHIO COLLEGE GIRLS TO 
HOLD GLEE CLUB CONTEST 








First Event of This Kind in United 
States Outlined at Meeting 
in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8.—The first con- 
test among college girl’s glee clubs in 
the United States will be held in the 
spring as the result of a conference in 


this city called by Burnet C. Tuthill, 
manager of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

Delegates present were Helen Har- 
tinger, Ohio Wesleyan College, Dela- 
ware; Elizabeth A. Upp, Western Re- 
serve, Cleveland; Dorothea Bawden, 
Dennison, Granville; Ola Trump, Miami, 
Oxford, and Mildred Lambert, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Clarence C. 
Robinson represented students of Ohio 
University, Athens. 

Organization was effected under the 
name of the Inter-collegiate Girls’ Glee 
Club Association of Ohio. Officers are 
Miss Lambert, president; Miss Upp, 
secretary, and Miss Hartinger, treasurer. 

The first contest will be held in Day- 
ton. March 20 was fixed as a tentative 
date. Membership in each club will be 
limited to twenty-four, in addition to 
a conductor and an accompanist. 


HONOLULU CHORUS GROWS 








Reorganization Effected—Series of Con- 
certs Scheduled 


HonouuLu, Nov. 1.—The Honolulu 
Choral Society is reorganized and is 
preparing a series of concerts. The 
chorus now comprises sixty-five mem- 
bers; and Milton Seymour, conductor, 
expects to increase this number to 100 
before the end of the year. The newly- 
elected fficers are Governor Wallace R. 
Farrington, honorary president; Llew- 
elyn H. L. Hart, acting president; Charles 
E. King, vice-president; Mrs. Joseph 
French, secretary, and Mrs. Edgar W. 
Henshaw, treasurer. They, with L. 
Tenney Peck, Mrs. Theodore Richards 
and John A. Hamilton, comprise the 
board of directors. 

Elsa Cross has returned from a vaca- 
tion spent on the island of Hawaii and 
has reopened her piano studio. 

Three scholarships in piano instruc- 
tion are offered by Florence Booco John- 
son and her associates, Anne Galbraith 
and Esther Whitlark, in the Johnson 
Studios. MARGARET GESSLER. 





Gradova and Dneproff Inaugurate Evans- 
ton Series 


EVANSTON, ILL., Nov. 8.—Gitta Gra- 
dova, pianist, and Ivan wneproff, tenor, 
were soloists on Oct. 28 at the first con- 
cert of the season in the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium under the direction of Mary 
S. Marshall. Miss Gradova played Bach’s 
“Ttalian” Concerto, music by Scriabin 
which included the Sonata in F Sharp, 
and compositions by Albeniz, Medtner 
and Chopin. Her technical efficiency 
and expressive phrasing gave pleasure 
to an appreciative audience. Mr. Dnep- 
roff, whose voice is of a _ pleasing 
quality, used it with good taste. He 
sang Russian and Italian music. Eugene 
Plotnikoff played the accompaniments. 





Max Rosen, violinist, will return to 
the American concert platform on Nov. 
10 at Saratoga, N. Y. Later in the 
month he will be heard at the State 
Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
and as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
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BUFFALO IMPRESSED 
BY NOVEL CONCERTS 


George Barrére and Metro- 
politan Quartet Open 


Gala Season 
By F. W. Balch 


UFFALO, Nov. 10.—Two noteworthy 

attractions marked the opening of a 
season that promises to be the best in 
several years. George Barrére and his 
Little Symphony, playing in the ball 
room of the Hotel Statler on Oct. 26, 
inaugurated the first concert of the 
Buffalo Symphony Society, which sup- 
ports the Buffalo Symphony and the 
Buffalo String Quartet. The choice of 
the Musical Foundation for the open- 
ing of its season in Elmwood Music 
Hall on Oct. 24 was the Metropolitan 
Quartet. 

The Little Symphony concert was the 
first of a chamber music series, and was 
heard by a large audience. Included in 
the program were a Mozart symphony, 
Griffes’ “White Peacock,” the “Pup- 
pazzi” by Schmitt and a flute solo by 
Mr. Barrére. 

The concert given by the Metropolitan 
Quartet, the first undertaken by its 
sponsors, who are organized to per- 
petuate the memory of Mai Davis Smith, 
brought forward Frances Alda, Carolina 
Lazzari, Armand Tokatyan and Law- 
rence Tibbett, who were well received 
in a pregram largely made up of oper- 
atic excerpts. Florence Barbour ac- 
companied. 

The Musical Foundation has elected 
the following directors: For three 
years, Evelyn Choate, Marian de 
Forest, Dr. Walter S. Goodale, Bradley 
Goodyear, Roswell Park, Nelson S. 
Taylor, Leon Trick; for two years, Ed- 
ward H. Butler, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Carpenter, Philip Becker Goetz, Louis 
B. Hart, John Lund, Rosalind C. Marcus, 
Charles M. Ramsdell; one year, Mrs. 
Norman P. Clement, Davis T. Dunbar, 
H. Montgomery Gerrans, Jane Shower- 
man McLeod, Alfred Schoellkopf, Mrs. 
Parton Swift, Victor Wylegala. 








PEORIA SEASON BEGINS 


Tito Schipa and E. Robert Schmitz 
Acclaimed in Illinois 

PEORIA, ILL., Nov. 8.—Appearances by 

Tito Schipa and E. Robert Schmitz sig- 


nalized the season’s opening. 
Several hundred persons were unable 





to gain admission to the Shrine Temple 
when Mr. Schipa sang there at the first 
concert of the year given by the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, the president of 
which is Mrs. F. A. Stowe. Italian op- 
eratic songs and the tenor’s own Ave 
Maria were outstanding numbers on his 
program. 

Mr. Schmitz made two appearances 
under the auspices of the Bradley Con- 
servatory, the first being a _lecture- 
recital and the second a piano recital 
without remarks. “Inter-Relationship of 
the Fine Arts” was the title of his lec- 
ture. The two programs were given 
under Franklin Stead, head of the Brad- 
ley Conservatory, in Bradley Hall. De- 
bussy, Ravel, Chopin, Scarlatti and Liszt 
were composers with whose music Mr. 
Schmitz dealt. H. H. MILLs. 


URBANA MUSICIANS ASSIST 
IN STADIUM DEDICATION 








Thousands Attend Opening of New Me- 
morial Amphitheater—Chicago 
Opera Trio Heard 


URBANA, ILL., Nov. 8.—A memorial 
program was given to the “homecom- 
ers” of the University of Illinois on Oct. 
19, as one of the events in connection 


with the Stadium dedication, a memorial 
to the fallen in the World War. It is 
estimated that 70,000 persons attended. 

The first meeting of the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club was held on Oct. 
21, with a program on early classical 
composers, including numbers for voice, 
piano, violin and harp. This year marks 
the tenth year of the club’s existence. 

At a conference of the Eastern Cen- 
tral Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, which met in the Uni- 
versity Auditorium on Oct. 10, numbers 
were given by the local high school mu- 
sic groups. Under the leadership of Ira 
A. McKinney, the Champaign High 
School was represented by girls’ and 
boys’ glee clubs, band and a violin quin- 
tet. Ray Dvorak led the glee clubs from 
the Urbana High School. 

The Chicago Opera Trio, composed of 
Lucie Westen, soprano; Edouard Cot- 
reuil, bass; William Rogerson, tenor; 
with Marion Carlisle as accompanist, 
gave a program in Recital Hall of Smith 
Memorial Music Building on the evening 
of Oct. 22. Arias, duets and trios con- 
stituted the larger part of the program. 

LULA B. DEXTER. 





Richard Keyes Biggs, organist, who 
has not been heard in solo recital since 
his return from France immediately 
following the war, will give a New York 
recital in the Town Hall on Nov. 25. 
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Frieda Stoll, a young coloratura soprano, has a presence 
which predisposes her hearers to pleasure, and a voice of 
valuable clearness and ease.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily 
Journal, October 26, 1923. 

Frieda Stoll has a coloratura voice of wide range and 
ample volume, always mounting well to the pitch. 
were accurate and she seemed sure of herself.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, October 26, 1923. 
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as Colline and Mr. Picco as Schaunard. 
The remaining réles were assumed by 
Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian. Mr. Bamboschek 
conducted. 

Much interest was naturally felt in 
the reappearance of such popular favor- 
ites as Miss Bori and Mr. Fleta, and 
their work throughout the opera was of 
a high standard of excellence both vocal- 
ly and dramatically. Mr. Fleta was the 
recipient of much applause after his aria 
in the first act, and the duet at the end 
of the act was a triumph for both 
singers. Miss Hunter, who was a viva- 
cious Musetta, sang her Waltz well and 
was acclaimed with zest. The Quartet 
was very beautifully sung. Mr. Rothier 
made the most of his solo in the final 
act. Mr. Bamboschek’s conducting was 
excellent throughout and he realized 
fully the beauties of Puccini’s popular 
score. J. D. 


“Tannhduser” as First German 
Opera 


The first German opera of the season 
fell to the lot of the Wednesday evening 
subscribers in “Tannhduser.” The 
Elizabeth was Maria Jeritza, and her 
artistic performance helped immeasur- 
ably in making the presentation of 
Wagner’s youthful masterpiece an inter- 
esting event. She made the same 
fine impression as last year one of dig- 
nity, power and dramatic appeal. Ru- 
dolph Laubenthal was effective as Tann- 
hduser in the “Hymn to Venus” and 
other passages, and Paul Bender sang 
exceedingly well as the Landgraf. The 
Venus of Jeanne Gordon was distin- 
guished by some beautiful singing but 
her dramatic conception was less poig- 
nant. Clarence Whitehill, although not 
in his best voice, was an_ eloquent 
Wolfram. The remaining réles were 
capably filled by George Meader, Carl 
Schlegel, Max Bloch, William Gustafson, 
Raymond Delaunois, Mary Bonetti, Min- 
nie Egener, Louise Hunter and Char- 
lotte Ryan. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

W. S. 


The First “Tosca” 


There is a thrill and a dramatic in- 
tensity about the adventures of Floria 


Tosca that is usually forgotten in the 
languid performances by the blasé audi- 
ences, tired of tuneful Puccini, tired of 
tawdry Sardou. But the intense fervor 
and the sweeping pace of the work came 
back at the first performance of “Tosca” 
this season on Friday evening. Tullio 
Serafin recaptured its vitality. 

Mme. Jeritza’s Tosca wears well. It 
retains its spontaenity and charm and 
it has acquired a certain mellowness, 
more pathos and a little less fury. The 
new pale blue velvet gown added to the 
simplicity of Mme. Jeritza’s first act, in 
which she cleverly builds up her effects. 
She was very lovely, very straight and 
sure of herself. 

Mr. Scotti’s Scarpia was, if anything, 
more malevolent than ever. He seemed 
to suggest a cowering, almost a physical 
deformity in his performance that was 
even more sinister than the cruel cal- 
culating Scarpia of old. 

Mr. Serafin proved a conductor as 
conscious of dramatic as of musica) 
values. He did not stop for the pro- 
longed effects which some of the singers 
habitually indulge in. He flashed bril- 
liantly through the score, holding his 
artists in leash and his audience breath- 
less. 

Vocally Mme. Jeritza and Mr. Scotti 
were at their best. Miguel Fleta was 
not a wracked and tortured Mario, but 
he sang “E lucevan le stelle” with a 
penetrating lyric beauty that brought 
forth bravos from the ranks. Paolo 
Ananian was Angelotti and Pompilio 
Malatesta the Sacristan. The rest of 
the cast included Angelo Bada, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, Millo Picco and Henrietta 
Wakefield. BH. M. 


Chaliapin Returns as “Boris” 


By sheer force of personality Feodor 
Chaliapin has established Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounoff” as one of the show- 
pieces of the Metropolitan repertory. 

No extended description of the Rus- 
sian artist’s matchless impersonation of 
this réle is needed at this late date; 
suffice it to say that Chaliapin was again 
the idol of a vast audience which pointed- 
ly had gathered in his special honor. 
No singer could hope for a more clamor- 
ous, not to say affectionate, reception. 

Notwithstanding this overwhelming 
good will of the multitude, the perform- 
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ance of the star was not flawless from 
the vocal standpoint. For a time in his 
entrance scene his admirers were held 
in painful suspense for a few moments, 
for the great Chaliapin’s voice was ob- 
viously not at its best. But as his per- 
formance progressed his voice cleared 
and took on a richer resonance. The 
death scene in the final scene remains one 
of the most moving dramatic delinea- 
tions of the contemporary theater; here 
Chaliapin rises to his full stature as 
actor. 

Mario Chamlee was the thoroughly 
capable False Dimitri. This young 
American has captured much of the 
spirit of the Slavic work and his inter- 
pretation, both vocally and histrionically, 
was an agreeable part of the perform- 
ance. The garden act with Mr. Chamlee 
and Jeanne Gordon as a luscious-voiced 
and comely Marina brought out some of 
the most effective singing of the evening. 

Familiar interpreters took good care 
of the other roles, Rothier as Brother 
Pimenn, Ananian as Varlaam, Ellen 
Dalossy as Xenia, Raymonde Delaunois 
as Feodor, Howard as the Nurse, Bada 
as Shuisky, Louis D’Angelo as A Police 
Official, Paltrinieri as the Simpleton, 
Millo Picco as Lovitzky and Reschiglian 
as Cherniakoffsky. Max Altglass, a new- 
comer, gave a good account of himself 
as Missail. The choral forces, which 
play such a vital part in the Moussorg- 
sky score, again reflected the effect of 
their fine training. 

There were uncertain and disturbing 
moments, but in the main Conductor 
Papi’s reading was far more studios and 
spirited than on previous occasions. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The first Sunday Night Concert was 
an “Italian Night,” all the music being 
of composers of that nationality pre- 
sented by a Hungarian, an English 
woman, a German, an American, a 
Spaniard and one Italian. The orches- 
tra, under the baton of Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, opened the program with the 
Overture to Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” 
after which Frances Peralta, José Mar- 
dones and Pompilio Malatesta, with the 
chorus, sang the second act of “Forza 
del Destino,” and Marcella Roeseler, 
with the chorus, sang the Easter Hymn 
from “Cavalleria,” completing the first 
half of the program. The second half 
consisted of the “William Tell” Over- 
ture, the finale to Act I of “Madama 
Butterfly,” sung by Ellen Dalossy and 
Mario Chamlee; the Hymn to the Sun, 
from Mascagni’s “Iris,” by the chorus, 
and the Prologue to “Mefistofele,” sung 
by Mr. Mardones and the chorus. The 
audience was a capacity one and was lib- 


eral in applause throughout the evening. 
s. A, B. 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, has sched- 
uled recitals as far west as Casper, Wyo., 
and as far south as Birmingham, Ala. 
He will sing in five joint recitals with 
Paul Althouse, tenor, one with Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, and will appear in 
a quartet including Mme. Sundelius, 
Marjorie Squires, contralto, and Mr. Alt- 
house. 





During the two weeks exposition held 
recently in Charlotte, N. C., Fred Patton, 
baritone, sang at each of the nightly 
concerts except Sunday. Oley Speaks’ 
“On the Road to Mandalay,” Moussorg- 
sky’s “Song of the Flea,” Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever” and Sydney Homer’s 
“Casey at the Bat” were among the 
numbers sung. 





Marie Tiffany’s Middle Western song 
recital tour, starting at Ada, Okla., on 
Nov. 12, will include appearances at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, on Nov. 14, Kearney, 
Neb., on Nov. 17, McCook, Neb., on Nov. 
18 and Kansas City, Mo., on Nov. 20. 


OLGA SAMAROFF IS 
GREETED IN CAPITAL 


All- American Program Will 
Trace Development of 
Native Music 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.—The T. Arthur 
Smith Concert Bureau presented Olga 
Samaroff, pianist, to an enthusiastic 
audience on Nov. 6, in the National 
Theater. Mme. Samaroff, as always, 
played beautifully. Great interest was 
shown in music by Debussy, Fauré and 
Liapounoff. Applause was spontaneous, 
and bouquets testified to the artist’s 
popularity. 

Thomas Whitney Surette was present- 
ed by the Washington Society of the 
Fine Arts in a lecture on “How to 
Listen to Music” on Nov. 3 in the Cen- 
tral High School. This was the first of 


a series of lectures on “Music Appreci- 
ation.” “The Bride of the Sun,” an 
operetta with an Indian theme running 
through it, by Harry Wheaton Howard, 
Washington pianist and organist, was 
given with success by the choir boys 
and girls of the Immaculate Conception 
Church recently. Katherine’ Riggs, 
harpist, has returned from a series of 
recitals in Virginia. Carla Pasvolsky, 
Russian mezzo-s.prano has come to 
Washington to reside with her brother. 
Miss Pasvolsky was with the Russian 
Grand Opera Company and sang with 
the Chicago Opera Company. 

Helen Gerrer, violinist, Katherine 
Riggs, harpist, Netta Craig, soprano, 
and Fred East, baritone, with Mrs. H. 
Clyde Grimes, accompanist, were soloists 
of the third annual musical festival 
given by the Congress Street Methodist 
Church this week. Katie Wilson-Greene 
announces the operas to be sung by the 
Chicago Opera Company in February in 
the new auditorium will be “Boris 
Godounoff,” “Thais” and “Tannhduser.” 
Feodor Chaliapin, Mary Garden and 
Rosa Raisa will sing in these. 

A program made up of music by a 
local composer, R. Deane Shure, was 
given in the Mount Vernon Methodist 
Episcopal Church South on Oct. 31 to 
an audience that filled the house to 
overflowing. B. M. Davison, of the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York and Chicago, spoke 
on “The American Composer from the 
Standpoint of Musician and Publisher.” 








Helen Bock, pianist, is preparing to 
return to America for a concert tour 
after a summer in Europe. She is 
booked for another Southern tour, a 
number of engagements in the Middle 
West and will probably appear in New 
York early in the spring. 





The Letz Quartet appeared on Nov. 4 
in Fremont, Ohio; Nov. 5, Granville, 
Ohio, and on Nov. 6 at Reading, Pa. It will 
be heard in Oswego, N. Y., on Nov. 25, 
and in Grand Rapids, Mich., on Nov. 28. 





Marie Sundelius will appear as _ so- 
prano soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in the two performances of the 
Mahler Second Symphony in New York 
next spring. 





Tina Lerner, pianist, appeared with 
the Syracuse Salon Musicale on Nov. 7 
and will be heard before the Rochester 


Women’s Club on Nov. 26. 
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Ravel Quartet in F, the Letz players 
brought a subtle understanding, but 
their tonal effects were somewhat 
marred by the acoustics of the audito- 
rium. 

In a new quintet by F. A. Hoschke, 
director of the Springfield Institute of 
Musical Art, the Quartet was joined by 
Frieda Siemens, pianist. Mr. Hoschke’s 
work is traditional and academic with- 
out being dull. It has originality of 
thematic invention and a melodic inter- 
est, as well as a technical proficiency. 
The only other work on the program was 
the well-worn Schubert “Death and the 
Maiden” Variations. In this and in the 
other works of the evening the Quartet 
played, as always, with facile technic 
and unostentatious authority. — 


Friends of Music Play Mahler 


The Society of the Friends of Music 
accomplished one of its purposes at its 
concert on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9, in 
the Town Hall. It lived to see an audi- 
ence frankly enjoy Mahler. The vari- 
ous attempts to make Mahler popular 
through his massive choral works have 
been signal failures. The performance 
of his joyous Fourth Symphony under 
Mr. Bodanzky, was an undoubted suc- 
cess. Like most of Mahler, the Fourth 
Symphony is too long for its thematic 
content and development, and it occa- 
sionally becomes redundant, but unlike 
most of Mahler, it has a simple and en- 
gaging naiveté, a lack of pretentiousness 
that is delightful. 

It is the folk spirit of the medieval 
passion play which reaches its climax in 
the last movement, that gives the work 
its guileless charm. This movement, a 
simple song, “Das Knaben Wunderhorn,” 
with orchestral accompaniment, tells of 
the peasant paradise of feudal days, a 
heaven where even St. Ursula smiles, 
where wine is free and the dance goes 
on forever. 

The first movement is almost Mozart- 
ean, tuneful and naive. The Scherzo, 
which is hailed as a dance of death, 
sounds like a merry country jig, and 
even the violin, tuned a whole tone high- 
er, cannot bring a sinister element into 
the work. It is only in the third move- 
ment that there is more than engaging 
melody—there is a musical depth, a sug- 
gestion of thought and emotion which, 
especially in the passage for solo horn 
and wind instruments, has a sincerity 
and a philosophical undertone which we 
have been told is the real Mahler. 

Mr. Bodanzky, who is one of the orig- 
inal Mahler enthusiasts, conducted with 
affectionate reverence and spirited vital- 
ity and his men, catching his exhilara- 
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tion, played this and the Cherubini over- 
ture which preceded it as though they 
enjoyed it. Mr. Bodanzky converted his 
audience to Mahler, but he did it through 
the gaiety and tunefulness which his 
master abhorred, not through the 
weighty philosophizing which he af- 
fected. Marcella Roessler was the solo- 
ist in the last movement. She caught the 
simple spirit of the work, but her voice 
has not the agility which its vocal pyro- 
technics demand. H. M. 


Werrenrath and Fourteen Encores 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, ap- 
peared in his first New York song recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 9. His first num- 
ber was Mozart’s “Alma,” which he sang 
in scholarly Latin, following this with 
Henry Purcell’s “When Night Her Pur- 
ple Veil,” accompanied by a string trio 
from the Symphony Players. His next 
group consisted of five Finnish settings 
of poems in Swedish and Danish, three 
of them by Jan Sibelius, one by Ilmari 
Hannikainen and one by Yrj6 Kilpinen. 

The high point of the program, how- 
ever, was Edvard Grieg’s “Bjergtagne,” 
which Mr. Werrenrath sang with the 
accompaniment of a small string orches- 
tra and two horns from the Symphony 
Players. In all of this more serious pro- 
gram Mr. Werrenrath sang with his 
usual nicety of phrasing and excellence 
of diction, whether in Latin, English, 
Scandinavian or the German of two en- 
cores. 

Four poems by John Masefield set to 
music by Easthope Martin bridged the 
gap from the serious to the more pop- 
ular portion of his program. In his last 
group were “A Vagabond’s Song,” by 
Eric Cundell; “My Songs and I,” by 
Harry Spier and Werrenrath; “Bubble 
Song,” by Martin Shaw; “Go, Lovely 
Rose,” by Roger Quilter, and the “Pirate 
Song,” by Henry F. Gilbert. 

Mr. Werrenrath sang fourteen en- 
cores to satisfy the demands of an audi- 
ence that filled the hall and overflowed 
to the stage. These made up a program 
in themselves. After the first group, he 
sang Harry Spier’s arrangement of the 
old Irish air, “Would God I Were the 
Tender Apple Blossom.” There was a 
Finnish Slumber Song, and German 
lieder after Scandinavian groups. ‘Cap- 
tain Stratton’s Fancy,” by Deems Taylor, 
made a rollicking addenda to the sea- 
going Masefield’s “Cargoes.” After the 
final group came “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and 
“Mandalay” in rich Cockney accent; 
“Homing,” by Teresa Del Riego; “Smil- 
in’ Through,” by Arthur Penn, and he 
closed at quarter to six with the Pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci.” Herbert Carrick 


was the accompanist. J. S. 
Elena Barberi Creates Good 
Impression 

Elena Barberi, a youthful pianist, 


made her New York début at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 9, in the 
first of a series of three recitals. The 
program, including both classic and more 
modern works, gave Miss Barberi the op- 
portunity to show several facets of her 
art. After the first few minutes, when 
a slight reserve kept the values of Miss 
Barberi’s work from being fully real- 
ized, there was no doubt as to the rich 
promise of it. There was a charm about 
her interpretation that was irresistible. 
When this quality has had the time to 
mellow just a bit more, Miss Barberi 
will undoubtedly become a pianist of su- 
preme poise and grace. While her work 
may be expected to take more depth and 
profundity of tonal boldness in time, 
there is at present an unusual sense of 
accent and rhythm, and there are many 
mature artists who have not the innate 
delicacy Miss Barberi already possesses. 
The performance was a highly creditable 
one. The program included works by 
Bach, Rameau, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Westerhout, MacDowell, Liszt, 
and a “Danza Mistica,” which was dedi- 
cated to Miss Barberi by Gilda Ruta. 

L. L. 


McCormack Fills Carnegie Hall 


Carnegie Hall again proved too small 
to hold the vast number of those who 
came to hear John McCormack on the 
evening of Nov. 9, all seats and stand- 
ing room having been taken before the 
beginning of the recital. Mr. McCor- 
mack was in one of his felicitous moods, 
and to his choice of classic and modern 
numbers he added a group of Irish Folk- 
songs and several others as encores. 
The potency of his art and personality 
cast its spell on the huge audience, and 


it was equally rapturous whether he 
sang an Old German Folk-song, a Bach 
aria, which, by the way, was one of the 
best-sung numbers on the program, or 
the Irish songs, in which his persuasive 
style and excellent diction were much in 
evidence. Of César Franck’s lovely 
“Panis Angelicus,” which was included 
in a group of songs by Respighi, Bax 
and Bantock, a repetition was demanded. 
The accompaniment of organ, ’cello and 
piano made it decidedly effective. The 
Irish songs were not of the jingle type, 
although their folk flavor has been in 
no wise destroyed by the arrangers. 
Needless to say, they roused the audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm and 
brought several encores. The final group 
included songs by Hageman, Morgan, 
Deems Taylor and Chadwick. The assist- 
ing artists were Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, 
and Dorothy Kennedy and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanists. Mr. Kennedy 
gave artistic interpretations to a sonata 
by Handel, and works by Boellmann, 
Fauré and Popper. George H. Gartlan 
was the organist in the Franck song. 
H. C. 


Barrere Begins Series 


A large audience welcomed George 
Barrére’s Little Symphony at Henry 
Miller’s Theater on Sunday evening last, 
the occasion being the first of a series 
of six concerts. The soloist was Ratan 
Devi, who sings the songs of India in 
the native manner, to the accompani- 
ment of the tambura. 

Mr. Barrére’s program was a blend of 
the old and the new, with the latter pre- 
dominating. The noted French flautist, 
who conducts his small ensemble with 
skill and animation, made up for the 
absence of program notes by address- 
ing the audience, thus adding an addi- 
tional note of intimacy to the proceed- 
ings. He discussed his players, intro- 
ducing each and all with some happily 
turned phrase; and he discoursed on the 
music as one who admires and desires 
his audience to share his admiration. 

Indeed, there was much to admire in 
the Mozart Symphony in A, No. 21, with 
which the program opened. This blithe, 
genial and delicately made music was 
played as it should be, with something 
like perfection in phrasing and detail. 
Followed Florent Schmitt’s “Pupazzi,” 
a set of six salon pieces, scored in mas- 
terly fashion. Schmitt has manifestly 
given much thought to the chamber or- 
chestra, and Mr. Barrére and his aids 
found the suite to their liking. The 
performance was capital. 

Ratan Devi’s interpretations of three 
examples of East Indian classical song 
had all the attributes of an exotic and 
subtle art. She was cordially applauded. 
Later in the evening she sang some 
Kashmiri folk-songs and was again re- 


warded with copious applause. These 
songs from the East gave an agreeable 
note of strange color to the program. 

Two pieces by Howard Brockway, 
“Evening Song” and “Humoresque,” 
melodious and appealing, took the audi- 
ence’s fancy, and the composer, being 
espied among those present, was called 
on to bow. A suite, “Le Temps Passé,” 
consisting of four pieces by Adriana 
Mikeshina, introduced at some length 
by Mr. Barrére, displayed good work- 
manship and appreciation of tonal color. 

Following the program proper, the 
ensemble performed a curious suite en- 
titled “From the Life of an Ant,” by 
“Hiugoli-Chisarn,” a nom de _ plume 
which by a little shuffling of letters 
forms the name of Giulio Harnisch, vio- 
lin-player in Mr. Barrére’s band and also 
in Walter Damrosch’s orchestra. Mr. 
Harnisch is an artist of versatility. We 
have seen his name signed to some ex- 
ceedingly clever and sharp-pointed cari- 
catures, and now he comes forward as a 
composer. 

His music claimed much attention 
among the contemporary works on the 
program. It is true that the ant under 
consideration seemed to be from the good 
rich soil of France, but there was much 
in it that was whimsical and dainty, and 


no little flow of imagination. After an 
introduction there are various’ sec- 
tions sub-titled “Larve,” ‘Awaken- 
ing,” “Erotic,” “Slumber,” “Struggle” 
and “Funeral March.” It was deli- 
ciously played. Fr. ©... 





Jerome Swinford Engaged to Sing With 
Minneapolis Symphony 

Jerome Swinford, baritone, now under 

the management of Beckhard & Mac- 

farlane, has just been engaged as soloist 

with the Minneapolis Symphony for an 


appearance on Nov. 23. Mr. Swinford 
opened his Western tour with an ap- 
pearance at the Blackstone Musical 
Mornings on Nov. 11 in Chicago, where 
he appeared in joint recital with Claudia 
Muzio, soprano. 





Florence Easton was the “Rachel” 


In a recent issue of MusIcAL AMERICA 
it was erroneously stated that Rosa Pon- 
selle had sung Rachel in Halévy’s “La 
Juive” at the last performance of opera 
in which Enrico Caruso ever sang, on 
Christmas Eve, 1920. Miss Ponselle was 
not in the cast of this performance, and 
the rdle of Rachel was sung by Florence 
Easton. 





_ Paul Althouse will sing the tenor réle 
in “Messiah” in Greenville, S. C., on 
Dec. 16. 
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FOUR OPERAS OPEN 
COLUMBUS SEASON 


Large Audiences Hear Promi- 
nent Singers—Alda Quar- 


tet Gives Program 
By Edwin Stainbrook 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 8.—The music 
season opened auspiciously last month 
when four opera performances and con- 
certs by the Alda Quartet and Sousa’s 
Band were given in a single week. The 
opera performances were sponsored by 
Mrs. Floyd Smith, that of the quartet by 
the Women’s Music Club, and Sousa’s 
Band by Robert M. Boda. 

The first of the four operas, which 
were heard by large audiences, was 
Verdi’s “Trovatore,’ with Cyrena Van 


Gordon as Azucena, Marie Rappold as 
Leonora, Greek Evans as Count di Luna, 
Italo Picchi' as Fernando and Ludovico 
Tommarchio as Manrico. Miss Van 
Gordon gave a skilful characterization 
and her opulent voice won her instant 
recognition. Mr. Evans, who was un- 
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known to Columbus music-lovers, made 
a fine impression, both through his beau- 
tiful voice and his ability as an actor. 
Mme. Rappold sang her music well and 
the others also received much applause. 

Forrest Lamont was a handsome Ru- 
dolfo in the performance of Puccini’s 
“Boheme.” The Mimi was Elsa Mariani, 
who, it is said, was making her Ameri- 
can operatic début on this occasion. Her 
light but well schooled voice assisted her 
in giving a fragile and lovely charac- 
terization. Other members of the cast, 
whose work was much appreciated, were 
Ivan Ivanstoff, baritone; Gladys Swarth- 
out, soprano, Italo Picchi and Luigi 
Della Molle. “Cavalleria” and “Pagli- 
acci,” given as a double bill, with Mme. 
Rappold, Mr. Tommarchio and Mr. 
Della Molle singing the leading parts in 
the former and Miss Swarthout, Alice 
Haesseler, Mme. Mariani, Ulysses Lap- 
pas and Mr. Ivanstoff in the Leoncavallo 
opera, attracted a large audience. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Orchestra, 
under the capable leadership of Isaac 
Van Grove, was used in all perform- 
ances. The work of Mr. Van Grove and 
also that of Alexander Puglia, stage 
director, was particularly appreciated. 
The chorus was that of the Cincinnati 
Opera Company. 

The Alda Quartet, composed of Fran- 
ces Alda, Merle Alcock, Armand Tokat- 
yan and Lawrence Tibbett, gave an in- 
teresting program of arias and ensemble 
numbers from favorite operas. Sousa’s 
Band was also heard in a program of 
favorite numbers. 


LT 
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George Antheil Stirs 
Audiences in Europe 


[Continued from page 5] 





banal musical fragments which must be 
organized. 

“America is a larger and newer coun- 
try and needs musical tools unlike any 
of the models found best for Europe’s 
musical expression. Heretofore no Amer- 
ican artist has dared to say anything 
in Europe. That is because, so far, 
American artists have not been great 
technicians. They learned their fugue 
and counterpoint and the evidently all- 
powerful musical forms, experimented a 
bit by themselves and started out to 
write. So when they did say something, 
European musicians, always excellently 
taught, knew that they did not know 
what they were talking about. And 
America had no standing in music. 

“There is, of course, no nationalism 
in art, and there should be only artists 
and environments. But now, with the 
awakened interest in music in our coun- 
try and the increasingly large numbers 
of trained musicians that we are bring- 
ing forth, we can fight stupidity with 


stupidity. England itiber alles. France 
iiber alles. America iiber alles. Why 
not?” 





Giuseppe De Luca Sings in Passaic 
Operatic Concert 


Passaic, N. J., Nov. 8.—Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Marie Louise De Lorenzo, violin- 
ist; Mme. E. V. Gazella, soprano, and 
Vito R. Carnevali, pianist, appeared in 
an interesting operatic concert in the 
high school auditorium here recently. 
Mr. De Luca sang the scene and aria 
“Eri tu” from “Masked Ball” by Verdi 
and responded with Denza’s “Obei occhie 
di fata” as an encore. Later he sang 
a group of songs by Da Lava, Tosti and 
Buzzi-Peccia and the “Largo al Fac- 
totum” from “Barber of Seville.” Mme. 
Gazella sang “Ah fors e lui” from “Tra- 
viata” and “Ritorna Vincitor”’ from 
“Aida.” Mme. De Lorenza played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor and 
shorter pieces by Hubay, Sarasate, Bach 
and Moszkowski. Mr. Carnevali accom- 
panied sympathetically. 

Horace Britt, cellist, will appear as 
soloist on Nov. 30 with the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Mr. Britt will play Ernest 
Bloch’s Schelomo. 


COMPOSERS’ GUILD WILL 
PRESENT MODERN WORKS 





Organization Announces Three Concerts 
of Advanced Compositions in 
Aeolian Hall 


Three concerts of new and advanced 
music will be given this season by the 
International Composers’ Guild on Sun- 
day evenings in Aeolian Hall. Modern 
music has become so popular that the 
Guild has outgrown the Vanderbilt 
Theater where its programs have been 
heard in the past. 

The first concert will take place on 


Dec. 7 and it will introduce to New 
York Eugene Goossens, the English com- 
poser. Mr. Goossens has composed an 
orchestral work especially for the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild, and he will 
come to conduct it in person. Members 
of the Symphony Society of New York 
will participate. Mr. Goossens will also 
conduct other works including one of 
Maurice Ravel’s latest compositions, a 
Rhapsody for violin and small orches- 
tra called “Tzigane.” The soloist will 
be André Polah. A new work of Carl 
Ruggles will be presented and Ursula 
Greville, an English soprano, will sing 
unfamiliar songs of Egon Wellesz and 
Vaughan Williams. 

The second concert on Feb. 8 will 
introduce a Hindu composer, Kaikhosru 
Sorabji. A feature of the program will 
be a string quartet by Henry Cowell. 
Vocal numbers by Carlos Salzedo and 
Malipiero will be sung by Greta Tor- 
padie. There will be piano solos of Bela 
Bartok, Georges Auric, Zanotti-Bianco 
and Wellesz. A work for voices and 
instrumental ensemble by William Still 
will also be heard. 

The final concert, which takes place on 
March 1, will offer new works by Erik 
Satie, Edgar Varese and Arnold Schén- 
berg. Leopold Stokowski will conduct 
and will bring for this program an or- 
chestra made up from members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 





JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 
OFFERS NEW FELLOWSHIPS 





Examinations Will Be Held in December 
for Students of Singing, Violin 
and ’Cello 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation an- 
nounces that a few additional fellowships 
will be awarded by competitive examina- 
tion to American music students of sing- 
ing, violin and ’cello. Examinations 
will be held in New York City Dec. 15 to 


20, and the appointments will be for the 
remainder of the school year. 

To be admitted to examinations, stu- 
dents must be over sixteen and under 
thirty years of age. They must present 
credits in general education equivalent 
to a four-year high school course, and 
must demonstrate exceptional training 
and capacity in the chosen division of 
music study. 

Students residing at a distance from 
New York may have their traveling ex- 
penses paid if they are awarded a fel- 
lowship. Applications for admission to 
examinations must be made on forms 
which will be furnished on request made 
to the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 49 
East Fifty-second Street, New York 
City. 

No students will be sent abroad or to 
teachers other than those employed for 
the Juilliard studios. Requests for 
blanks must reach the office of the Foun- 
dation by Dec. 10 


William Bachaus Tours Great Britain 


William Bachaus, pianist, has been 
having a full tour of Great Britain since 
Oct. 1. By Dec. 15 he will have given 
thirty-five concerts, six of them in Lon- 
don. The cities which Mr. Bachaus has 
visited or will visit on this tour are 
Middlesborough, Bradford, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Sheffield, Nottingham, Leicester, 


Edinburgh, Dundee, Rochdale, Belfast, 
Dublin, Birmingham, Newcastle, East- 
bourne, Malvern, London, Cheltenham, 


Halifax, Liverpool, Bournemouth, Cam- 


Butterfly” 


bridge, Southampton, Bristol, Bedford, 
Reading, Manchester and Hull. He will 
come to America in January for a tour 
under the direction of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson. 


VIRGINIA CLUBS TO HOLD 
CONVENTION IN ROANOKE 





Federation President Names Committee 
Chairmen—Richmond Hears San 
Carlo Singers 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 8.—The Vir- 
ginia Federation of Music Clubs will 
hold its annual meeting in Roanoke, Va., 
March 17-20, 1925. The Thursday Morn- 
ing Music Club will act as hostess. Mrs. 
Malcolm W. Perkins of Palmyra, presi- 


dent of the Federation, will have the fol- 
lowing women as State chairmen for 
1924-1925: 

Mrs. John P. Buchanan of Marion, ex- 
tension department; Mrs. A. J. Terrell 
of New Canton, county music clubs; 
Mrs. Harry Rogers Pratt, University of 
Virginia, education; Mrs. Fletcher J. 
Wright of Petersburg, junior work; 
Mrs. Harry Daniels of Bristol, course 
of study; Mrs. Herbert Gregory of 
Roanoke, young artists’ contest; Mrs. 
Sydney F. Small, publicity. General dis- 
trict chairmen of State: North, Miss 
Edna Shafer, Harrisburg; East, Mrs. 
Mason Cook, Franklin; South, Mrs. A. 
B. Carrington, Danville; West, Mrs. 
Marvin Copenhaver, Chilhowie. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave 
three performances at the Academy 
of Music, here recently. “Madama 
was beautifully sung, with 
Anna Roselle in the title rédle and 
Gaetano Tommasini, as Pinkerton. The 
matinée was “Martha” with Consuelo 
Escobar singing Lady Harriet and 
Demetrio Onofrei as Lionel. “Trovatore” 
was given with Bianca Saroya, Mario 
Basiola, Stella De Mette and Francesco 


Curci. Crowded houses ruled at all per- 
formances. Fulgenzio Guerrieri con- 
ducted. 


The Junior Musicians Club of Ginter 
Park, Richmond, plan to give a musicale 
on the last Friday in each month during 
the season. The club is composed of 
members of the younger set who are 
putting forth a great effort to improve 
musical conditions. This is the first 
club of its kind in Richmond. The pro- 
gram is under the management of 
Catherine Shelton. 

Joseph Whittemore, tenor, recently 
gave a recital at Greensboro, N. C., un- 
der the management of J. Foster Barnes. 
While there, he also appeared at the 
National Theater for the week. 

L. F. GRUNER. 





New Haven Violinist to Wed 


New HAVEN, Nov. 8.—The engage- 
ment of Arthur Troostwyk, violinist, to 
Miss Bertha Magid was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Troostwyk studied at the 
Yale School of Music under his father, 
Isadore Troostwyk, and also under 
David Stanley Smith and Horatio W. 
Parker. He has a studio both in New 
Haven and in New York, in addition to 
his duties as teacher of violin at the Taft 
School. 
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Piano Pieces 
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to be the second, en- It is in no way out of the usual 








Memorial Day, Thanksgiving and Christ- Cyril Scott mer.). 





ing and beautifully made. The middle ¢ 
section has the richness and character ™&S. pire titled Andante Lan- run of such numbers, but its melody is 
of a page of Brahms. The melody and guido (London: Elkin & Co.). It has  gmoothly written and it is easy for a 
the rhythm—in unbroken eighth and A Half Dozen Among the new an- already been transcribed for violin and Jow or medium voice to sing. Frank 

thems for the Christ- for piano and strings. Now it appears Ward’s “Love’s Confession,” put out by 


quarter notes—are such as he delighted 
in. “Dancing Leaves” is a vivacious 


Anthems for 


the Christmas mas season there are 


for ’cello and piano, arranged by Cedric 


the Schirmer press, in two keys, is at- 


fancy in double notes, a difficult and Season a half-dozen that can Sharpe. It is a charming little number tractive melodically and rhythmically. A 
delicious little study. The Cradle Song be recommended to that is worthy of so much attention, and good setting of a love poem. Bruce 
is a shimmering and crooning number ¢hoirmasters for their consideration. ‘cellists will like it in this version. From Pytnam’s “Boating Song,” another 

the same publishers, for whom G. Schirmer contribution, is quite ordinary 


that has a note of longing about it. 
The ornamentation is rich but never 
extravagant. 

In such works as these Mrs. Beach 
shows what a composer of unusual 
ability, with a real musical message to 
deliver, can do without trailing off into 
some of the by-paths of modernism. 
Here is music that invites the attention 
of pianists of discrimination. 


Their titles are: “Unto Us a Child Is 
Born,” another of William Arms Fisher’s 
excellent “Biblical Anthems for Minister 
and Choir,” in which organist, minister 
and choir alternate and tell the story 
in their own particular manner; “The 
New-Born King,” by Charles L’Espoir, 
arranged by Hartley Moore from the 
song of the same title; “The People 
That Walked in Darkness,” by J. Lamont 


Ricordi & Co. are the American repre- 
sentatives, comes a new song by Mr. 
Scott, entitled “The Garden of Memory,” 
for high voice. This is a highly original 
and unusual setting of a poem by Rosa- 
mund Marriott Watson. Both harmonies 
and accompaniment are distinctly differ- 
ent and there is throughout a keen 
sensitiveness for tonal expression that 
reflects the work of a composer of more 


in every respect. 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC MAKES 
ANNUAL NEW HAVEN VISIT 








Local Symphony Shows Improvement in 
First Concert—Yale Trains 
Music Critics 


ee Galbraith, in which there is no solo part; t : ) 
A Collection of “The Church Year” is “The Morning Has Come for Rejoic- than common attainments. It is well = New HAvEN, CONN., Nov. 8.—The 
Anthems for the title of a collection ing,” by Samuel Richard Gaines, with worth the attention of singers. New York Philharmonic, Willem van 
the Church of anthems for mixed an important soprano _ solo; Good * * & H punts denedaalih its 1 
Year veices, compiled by Dr. Tidings of Great Joy,” by John "H. Dens- C sataiicns Sealine nit: the COE TSem, e, Gave te ennes 

William C. Carl (Har- more, with tenor solo; and, finally, Cecil arg - P;-no originator at the: end. concert in Woolsey Hall, on the evening 
old Flammer). The object of the pub- Forsyth’s chorus, entitled “Christmas by Eric Mareo hand piano piece, of of Oct. 21. The assisting artist was 
lisher and compiler in putting out this Bells.” These anthems are all from the course, but his efforts Carol Robinson, pianist, who played 


volume is to aid the choirmaster in his 
search for new material by placing at 
his disposal a collection of numbers of 
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By MANA-ZUCCA 


SOMETHING NEW AND ONE OF THE REALLY 
WORTH WHILE SONGS OF THE YEAR 


same press (Oliver Ditson Co.) and are 
worth while additions to the choir reper- 
tory. 


























































in that line went far to popularize the 
idea. Except as a study, to be practised 
in the studio, there is little excuse for 
such pieces, as they can usually be played 
much more skilfully and effectively with 


Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto. 
The orchestra played Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 1, Strauss’s “Salome’s Dance” 
and the same composer’s “Till Eulen- 
There was a 


two hands. However, Eric Mareo’s_ spiegel’s Merry Pranks.” 
“Two Left-Hand Studies” (London: large audience that recalled conductor 
Elkin & Co.; New York: G. Ricordi & and soloist many times. 


Co.) contains good music that happens 
to be written for one hand. “Lament,” 
the first in the book, is the easier of 
the two and is a study in melody play- 
ing. Scherzo, its companion number, 
should develop independence and _ skill 
in the left hand and at the same time 
furnish entertaining musical fare. 


for the beginner that can be specially 
recommended for its refreshing outlook. 
The composer has not allowed himself 
to become too modern or involved for 
the young pianist, but he has not, on 
the other hand. confined himself to the 


The thirty-first season of the New 
Haven Symphony was inaugurated on 
the afternoon of Oct. 26, when the or- 
chestra, with David S. Smith, conductor, 
and Jean Bedetti, ’cellist, gave a de- 
lightful concert in Woolsey Hall. A 
large audience applauded Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, and excerpts from 


H 
(NOTHING MATTERS) “Children’s Suite,” by the same com- Wagner’s “Parsifal” — and ‘“Meister- 
poser and from the same press, is music singer.” Mr. Bedetti, in his first aoe 
’Cello 


appearance, played Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto, Op. 33. The work of the or- 
chestra shows improvement over other 
seasons. 

The first of the Albert Arnold Sprague 
chamber concerts was given recently in 
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BALTIMORE CHEERS 
PROMINENT ARTISTS 


Karsavina Makes Début— 
Alsen, Braslau and Guns- 
ter Give Recitals 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 8.—The American 
début of Thamar Karsavina, dancer, 
at the Lyric on Oct. 30, under the aus- 
pices of the Albaugh Bureau of Con- 
certs, invited a large public response. 
The dancer, assisted by Pierre Vladi- 
miroff, presented a diversified program 
of solos and duets to music chosen from 
classic and modern sources. Glazounoff, 
Tcherepnin, Borodin, Ivanoff, Tchai- 
kovsky, Sokoloff and Liadoff scores 
served to illustrate her grace and charm. 

Mr. Vladimiroff gained enthusiastic 
applause for his vigorous and contrast- 
ing terpsichorean skill. 

The first Peabody recital of the season 
was given on the afternoon of Oct. 31 
at the Lyric by Elsa Alsen, soprano, 
with Frank Bibb at the piano. Mme. 
Alsen is an artist of sterling qualities 
and her “grand” manner greatly im- 
pressed the large audience. She sang 
an aria from Handel’s “Ottone,” ar- 
ranged by Frank Bibb, some rarely 
heard Schubert songs, a brace of de- 
lightful Brahms lieder and a group of 
quaint folk-songs, ending with the 
“Liebestod” of Wagner. A_ glowing 
thrill was produced by this artist, and 
the applause gave cognizant apprecia- 
tion. Frank Bibb was an ideal accom- 
panist. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, gave the 
first concert of the Philharmonic Series, 
presented by the Albaugh Bureau of 
Concerts at the Lyric on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 3, as a benefit for the South 
Baltimore General Hospital. Miss Bras- 
lau was effective in her reading of the 
classics, Bassani, Handel and Schubert 
songs receiving resonant and colorfut 
interpretations. In Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Thou art arisen, my beloved” and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Faltering Dusk” the 
singer rose to dramatic heights. “Ques- 
tioning,” words by Sally Bruce Kinsol- 
ving, music by Edward Sereno Ender, 
both of local reputation, proved very 
engaging in its poetic and musical con- 
tent. The audience demanded a rehear- 
ing of this song and the poet and musi- 
cian were called upon to acknowledge 





the applause. The recital closed with 
a group of Russian compositions, tinged 
with sombre hues. Louise Linder was 
the accompanist. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, gave the 
first recital of the series at Newcomer 
Hall, Maryland School for the Blind, 
Overlea, before an appreciative audience 
on the evening of Oct. 30. He presented 
his program with regard to dramatic ef- 
fects and chose such songs as Hugo 
Wolf’s “Verborgenheit,” Grieg’s “Are 
They Tears, My Beloved?” and Rubin- 
stein’s “Asra” for interpretative values 
which were applauded. Walter Kramer’s 
“Pleading,” Wintter Watts’ “Ponte 
Vecchio,” Lily Strickland’s “Song of the 
Dancing Girl” and Fay Foster’s “The 
Red Heart” were examples of American 
compositions which aroused interest. Be- 
sides these art songs, Mr. Gunster also 
gave pleasure with a group of dialect 
and folk-songs, among which the Negro 
spiritual arranged by H. T. Burleigh 
and the French-Canadian setting by 
Geoffrey O’Hara were especially artistic. 
Claude Robeson was the accompanist. 

The Metropolitan Male Chorus, Eu- 
gene Wyatt, conductor. went “on the 
air” Monday evening, Nov. 3, broadcast 
from station WCAO. A chorus of sixty 
singers presented an interesting pro- 
gram. 





Oratorio Society Will Open Season With 
Gustav Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus” 


Gustav Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus” will 
be given at the first concert of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, Albert Stoes- 
sel, conductor, in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 19. Brahms’ Requiem 
will also be sung. The soloists will be 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano, and Boris Sas- 
lawsky, baritone. “The Hymn of Jesus,” 
to which the composer has made his own 
text, is translated from the Apocryphal 
Acts of St. John and has been set to 
music in two choruses, semi-chorus and 
orchestra. This is the fifty-first season 
of the Oratorio Society. 





Estelle Liebling’s Pupils Give Evening 
of Mana Zucca Songs 


The pupils of Estelle Liebling gave an 
evening of Mana Zucca songs at her 
studio on Nov. 1. Frances Paperte, 
singing “Rachem,” opened the program. 
Joan Ruth then sang “Sleep, My Dar- 
ling.” Others to appear were Devora 
Nadworney, Dorothy Miller, Edith 
Ewald. Frances Sebel, and Maxim Karo- 
lik. Marcella Roessler’s two numbers, 
“Love Is My Keeper” and “Cry -of 
Woman,” finished the musicale. 
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FLOWER OF EROS 


Waltz Song by Inga Orner 


For Sale at All Music Dealers 


“FLOWER OF EROS” will be included on the concert programs of many 
prominent artists during the season. 
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Richard Hageman Will 
Lead Two Orchestras 
in Guest Appearances 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Richard Hageman, Conductor and Composer 


Richard Hageman, whose abilities as 
a conductor have brought him promi- 
nently before the public both in New 
York and Chicago, where he was for- 
merly connected with the Metropolitan 
and Chicago opera companies, and also 
in Philadelphia, where he conducted the 
symphony at Fairmount for two suc- 
cessive summers, will appear as guest 
conductor with the Buffalo Symphony 
on Nov. 16. On Nov. 23, Mr. Hageman 
will conduct the orchestra of the Phila- 
delphia Philharmonic Society in its con- 
cert. Mr. Hageman has begun his work 
as coach to many prominent singers 
and will appear as accompanist in many 
New York recitals this season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman 
(Renée Thornton) entertained at their 
studio residence, at a tea on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 9. Many persons promi- 
nent in the musical world were present 
and among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mfs. Léon 
Rothier, Charles Triller, Count and 
Countess Janni, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, 
Marie Rappold, William Guard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fortune Gallo, Antonia Sawyer, 
Mr. Minor, Anna Fitziu, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Rector Stevens, 
Mrs. Latham, Mrs. Willard Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitzhugh Haensel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Felix Salmond, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Cody, Grace Cody, M. B. Swaab, 
Christine Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith, Greta Masson, Archer Gib- 
son, Marion Bauer, Harry Osgood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlos Salzedo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Kempf, Mana Zucca, Mr. Cassell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Freemantel, Dr. 
and Mrs. Seymour Oppenheimer. Sue 
Harvard, Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Gange, 
Louis Svecenzky, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Thorner, Mr. and Mrs. William Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Van Vliet, Dr. 
and Mrs. Kraetzer, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Saenger. Mrs. Mary Flint. Dr. Salz- 
burger, Jane Hawley, Dr. Ledermann, 
Florence Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Keith, Mrs. Harrison-Irvine. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Barrére, Mrs. Mott-Smith, 
A. Buzzi-Peecia, Grace Northrup. Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis MacMillan, Julian 
Clarence Levy, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Kort- 


schak, Clara Novello Davies, Sam 
Franko, Mrs. Fontaine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Jais, Mabel Wood Hill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Haywood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geoge Bernard, Beatrice Martin, Reuben 
Goldmark, Ida Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Tollefson and many of Mr. Hage- 
man’s pupils. Felix Salmond, English 
‘cellist, played several interesting num- 
bers with Mr. Hageman at the piano. 


NEW CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
ENGAGES RENOWNED STAFF 








Master School of Musical Arts Will Open . 
Sessions in San Francisco 
Next May 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 8.— The re- 
cently formed Master School of Musical 
Arts in California, founded by Alice 
Campbell MacFarlane of this city and 
Honolulu with the object of helping 
talented pupils who lack means for 
necessary study, announces the engage- 
ment of the following staff: 

Piano, Joseph Lhevinne, Sigismund 
Stojowski; violin, César Thomson, 
Samuel Gardner; voice, Julia Claussen, 
Lazar S. Samoiloff; ’cello and chamber 
music, Felix Salmond; lecturer, W. J. 
Henderson; coaching, Emil J. Polak; 
composition, Sigismund Stojowski; ac- 
companist, A. Kostalanetz; management, 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, general director; 


Alice Seckels, manager. 
Sessions will begin here on May l, 


1925. 





Marguerite White Sings for Mozart 


Society at Hotel Astor 


Among the engagements which have 
been fulfilled this fall by Marguerite 
White, coloratura soprano, was as solo- 
ist at the first morning musicale of the 
Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
president, at the Hotel Astor on Nov. 1. 
Miss White scored both an artistic and 
a personal success and was reengaged 
for a future appearance. She sang the 
Bell Song from “‘Lakme,” and a group 
of songs by Loewe, Schindler, Tipton 
and Hageman. She was accompanied at 
the piano by Charles Gilbert Spross. 
Among engagements for the immediate 
future will be an appearance with the 
Valencia Orchestra Society in Hoboken, 
N. J., on Nov. 19. 


Arthur Kraft Opens Season in Illinois 

After donning overalls and aiding in 
the work of completing his house in 
the woods of northern Michigan, Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, opened his season with re- 
citals in Evanston and Oak Park, IIl., 
and Kalamazoo, Mich. Then he appeared 
at an organ dedication in New Rochelle 
and has resumed his duties as soloist 
of St. Bartholomew’s in New York. 
This season Mr. Kraft is under the 
management of Fred O. Renard, who 
has already booked concerts in Winston- 
Salem and Salisbury, N. C.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Columbia University and Oratorio 
Society, New York; Buffalo, N. Y.; East 
Orange, N. J.; Beloit, Mich.; Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Chicago, with Illinois 
Athletic Club. 


Charlotte Lund Will Open Opera Recital 
Series With “Thais” 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, will open the 
series of ten opera recitals to be given 
at the Princess Theater when she ex- 
plains and illustrates “Thais” on the 
evening of Nov. 30. She will be as- 
sisted by N. Val Peavey, pianist and 
baritone. Other recitals in this series 
will be given on the evenings of Dec. 14, 
Jan. 11, Feb. 8 and March 8. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Lucius Ades, baritone 
and teacher, has been appointed to as- 
sist Oscar Seagle at the de Reszké- 
Seagle summer music colony at Schroon 
Lake next summer. Mr. Ades is di- 
rector of music of the First Reformed 
Church. 

* ok * 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Reese R. Reese, 
baritone, entertained in his studio re- 
cently in honor of Richard de Sylva, 
violinist of New York, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Evelyn Moore, composer. 
Miss Marianne Genet, composer-pianist 
of Pittsburgh, was the accompanist. 

* * * 


CANON CiTy, CoLo.—A group of folk 
dancers from the Cheyenne Mountain 
High School appeared recently under 
their director, Lloyd Shaw, in a num- 
ber of peasant dances of Europe. The 
dances, which were given in the quaint 
peasant frocks, were sponsored by the 
Canon City Music Club. 


* * * 


ATHENS, ALA.—Members of the fa- 
culty of the Athens College appeared in 
recital in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently.. Frank M. Church, or- 
ganist; Clara C. Nolen, Geraldine Tyree, 
Mrs. S. T. Rollo and Ben Peck were 
the participants in music that ranged 
from Flotow to Leginska. 


* * * 


PRATT, KAN.—Daniel A. Hirschler, 
organist, played at the recent dedicatory 
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organ recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church. His program included a Cho- 
ral by César Franck, Ave Maria by 
Arcadelt-Liszt, two movements from 
Guilmant’s First Sonata and works by 
Bonnet, Dvorak, Yon, Rachmaninoff, and 
Widor. 
* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musical 
Club opened its season recently with a 
program of the folk-songs. The soloists 
were, Mrs. Theodore Uhl, Mrs. Burt R. 
Rickards, Mrs. Edward H. Belcher and 
Mrs. Robert A. Drake, vocalists, and 
Mary Whish and Jeanette Vanderheyden, 
pianists. Mrs. Ralph G. Winslow and 
Esther D. Kenneston were the accom- 


panists. 
* * * 


MONTEVALLO, ALA.—A joint recital 
was given at the Alabama College by 
Rebecca D. Stoy, contralto, and Polly 
Gibbs, pianist of the School of Music 
faculty. Miss Stoy sang _ Strauss’ 
“Traum durch die Dammerung” and 
songs by Weingartner, Poldowski, Bizet 
and Treharne. Miss Gibbs contributed 
Liszt’s “Ricordanza” and numbers by 
Oldberg and Leschetizky. 


* * * 


ERIE, Pa.—A recital of vocal music 
was given recently by pupils of E. A. 
Haesner, Mrs. C. K. Schaaf, Viola Liv- 
ingston and Thomas Finigan, all capably 
accompanied by Elsa Loomis. -A pro- 
gram was recently given by Raoul 
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Bonano; Edith Kurlander, soprano; 
Giovanna D’Onofro, pianist; George 
Glorch, tenor, and Gwendolyn Boyless, 
accompanist. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mendelssohn 
Club has elected the following officers 
for the year, Daniel Whittle, president; 
Leo K. Fox, vice-president; Godfrey J. 
Smith, secretary; Frank H. Evory, 
treasurer, and Ben Franklin, Clement 
A. Munger, Thomas G. Kenny, Dennis 
B. Kinsley, Joseph T. Pierce, Otto R. 
Mendem, T. Reed Vreeland, William B. 
Frederick and John Dick, directors. 

* ok * 


Pontiac, MicH.—The Michigan Uni- 
versity Women’s Club presented Bohu- 
mir Kryl and his band in two con- 
certs recently, in the high school audi- 
torium. The first concert of the series 
sponsored by the First Presbyterian 
Church was given in the same audito- 
rium recently. The artists were Glenn 
Drake, tenor; Aldo Del Missier, violinist, 
and Robert MacDonald, accompanist. 

* * * 


KANSAS City, Mo.—Mrs. Howard 
Austin, contralto, and Margaret Fowler 
Forbes, violinist, gave the musical pro- 
gram at a banquet given by the Missouri 
State Nurses Association at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel recently. The Gertrude Con- 
cannon School of Music has opened a 
branch in Kansas City, Kan. Helen 
Brown Read, soprano, has been engaged 
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by the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Church. Miss Read is associated with 
the Horner Institute of Fine Arts. 

* ca * 


Utica, N. Y.—A song recital was 
given at the Utica Conservatory by 
Annie Hitzelberger, soprano, and Clara 
Wenner, pianist. Miss Hitzelberger, a 
pupil of Frank Parker, sang Schumann’s 
Five Songs from “Woman’s Life and 
Love” and numbers by Horn, Handel, 
Debussy and others. Miss Wenner, who 
studied under Johannes Magendanz at 
the conservatory, played a Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue and works by Chopin 
and Paderewski. Alice Newman fur- 
nished Miss Hitzelberger’s accompani- 
ments. 

* * * 

ATHENS, ALA.—A recital was given 

recently by pupils of Frank Church and 


Mrs. Rollo. The participants were 
Theodocia Lindsay, Ellen Harriet 
Church, Maggie Mae Binion, Alice 


Karrh, Margaret Bostick, Signa Glas- 
gow, Lucy Binford, Myra Courington, 
Ben Peck, Willie Mae Johnston, Lorine 
Henderson, Ernestine Kinsolving, Mary 
Emma Nolen, Sarah Orman, Jewel 
Hertzler, Rebecca Gilbert, Elizabeth 
Wallace, Elsie Cantrelle, Etta Stone, 
Emily Neville, Annie Jo Dunson and 
Alice Witty. 
* K * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—A faculty re- 
cital was given recently at the San An- 
tonio College of Music, of which John M. 
Steinfeldt is president. Cecile Steinfeldt 
Satterfield and Mary Nourse played a 
two-piano number by Schumann. Miss 
Nourse was heard in numbers by Chopin, 
Steinfeldt and Liszt, and Mrs. Satter- 
field played a Chopin group. M. de 
Rudder, ’cellist, played with Mr. Stein- 
feldt at the piano. Walker Hancock, 
violinist, played a group of solos, accom- 


panied by Mary Nourse. Mary Beth 
Conoly, soprano, sang numbers by 
Brahms, Grieg and Beach, with Henry 


Jacobsen as accompanist. 
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Two Orchestras and Many Recitalists 
Provide Unusual Programs for Boston 
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[Continued from page 13} 
them tastefully, showing a refinement 
of diction and feeling for the prevailing 
moods of her songs. Inez Day was a 
helpful accompanist. 


Katherine Metcalf in Unusual 
Program 


Katherine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a program of rare songs at Jordan 
Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 7. Of 
interest were songs by Carpenter, Joseph 
Marx, Fauré, Rhené-Baton, Widor, Saint- 
Saéns, Carl Engel, Rasbach and Cecil 
Burleigh. In these Miss Metcalf dis- 
closed a rich mezzo-soprano voice of 
even quality throughout its range. 
Finesse and distinction marked the 
characterization of her various songs. 
Lyric songs were sung with charm and 
the dramatic with the appropriate verve. 
Of note also were Miss Metcalf’s skill 
in the use of her voice, control of tone, 
and clearness of enunciation. Walter 
Golde played his usual fine accompani- 
ments. 


Ethel Hutchinson Plays 


Ethel Hutchinson’s piano recital at 
Jordan Hall on Saturady afternoon, Nov. 
8, brought a tastefully arranged pro- 
gram ot piano music. Of unusual in- 
terest were Moret’s Prelude in A Flat, 
two numbers by Milhaud, and Stravin- 
sky’s Berceuse from “L’Oiseau de feu.” 
The rest of the program contained 
works by Bach, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy, 
Albenez, and MacDowell. Miss Hutchin- 
son’s playing was noteworthy in marked 
degree for beauty of tone and expressive- 
ness of nuances. Technically, too, the 
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young pianist displayed a high degree of 
skill and a firm grasp of her music. Miss 
Hutchinson showed she possesses both a 
poetic imagination for lyric music and a 
vivid conception of her dramatic num- 
bers. What with fine tone, well-con- 
trolled rhythm and shadings and sensi- 
tively felt interpretations, Miss Hutchin- 
son’s playing merited the warm applause 
it received. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons, Nov. 4 and 5, the Boston Sym- 
phony gave its first pair of Young Peo- 
ple’s concerts. The program for both 
concerts was as follows: Mendelssohn’s 
Incidental music to Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”; Stravin- 
sky’s arrangement of the “Song of the 
Volga Bargemen”; Tchaikovsky’s Can- 
zonetta from the Violin Concerto in D, 
played by Richard Burgin; Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “The Flight of the Bumble Bee”’; 
d’Indy’s Minuet from the Suite in D (In 
the Olden Style), with trumpet solo by 
Georges Mager; and Strauss’s Waltz, 
“On the Beautiful Blue Danube.” Wal- 
lace Goodrich spoke about the music to 
be played. HENRY LEVINE. 





Boston Extends Cordial Welcome to 
Artists of San Carlo Opera Company 


VOUUPALUAAUUAOOADEEAAAAUDA EAA EAA ANA 


OSTON, Nov. 8—The first week of 
the San Carlo Opera Company’s two- 
weeks’ engagement in the Boston Opera 
House began on Nov. 3 with _a stirring 
performance of “Gioconda” and ended on 
Saturday night with an incident in 
which radio played a prominent part. 
“Trovatore” was the closing opera of 
this first week, with Manuel Salazar 
billed to sing the role of Manrico. Suf- 
fering from illness, Mr. Salazar carried 
through the first two acts, but was un- 
able to continue. Gaetano Tommasini, 
listening in on the radio to the per- 
formance from his hotel, heard a mana- 
gerial announcement of his colleague’s 
indisposition and that he would be sent 
for to finish the opera. Without waiting 
for the messenger to arrive, Mr. Tom- 
masini left immediately for the thea- 
ter, arriving so promptly that the per- 
formance was continued without delay. 
No other untoward happening inter- 
fered with the smoothness of the pro- 
ductions. Marie Rappold gave an 
authoritative portrayal of Gioconda. 
Mary Kent’s La Cieca was particularly 
well sung and acted. Stella De Mette 
gave character to the part of Laura. 
Gaetano Tommasini was an impressive 
Enzo. Pietro de Biasi’s sonorous voice 
served him well in the part of Alvise. 
Mario Basiola sang finely as Barnaba. 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted splen- 
didly. ; 
“Aida” was performed on Nov. 4 with 
Anne Roselle singing effectively in the 
title réle. Stella De Mette’s Amneris 
was vocally and dramatically of high 
distinction. Leonard Snyder sang Ka- 
dames with ample tonal power and acted 
with conviction. Mario Valle gave a 
moving reading of the part of Amonasro, 
while Pietro de Biasi invested Ramfis 
with appropriate solemnity. Natale 
Cervi as the King, Francesco Curci 
as a Messenger, and Alice Homer as the 
Priestess sang their respective réles 


capably. Fulgenzio Guerrieri gave a 
dramatic reading of the score. ; 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” was given 


on Nov. 5, at the matinée. Consuelo 
Escobar as Olympia and Antonia re- 
vealed a beautiful voice and acted with 
grace and charm. Mary Kent’s work as 
Niclaus and Nathaniel deserves special 
mention for its excellence. Demetrio 
Onofrei was a plausible Hoffmann, and 
sang with warmth and beauty of tone. 
Abby Morrison was effective as Giulietta. 
Mario Valle sang with his customary 
authority the parts of Coppelius and Dap- 
pertutto. Pietro de Biasi was Miracle; 
Natale Cervi, Spalanzani and Crespel; 
Luigi de Cesare, Luther and Schlemi, 
and Francesco Curci, Cochenille and 
Franz. Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted. 

“Andrea Chenier” was the offering for 
that evening. Gaetano Tommasini sang 
effectively in the title réle, and was ably 
seconded by Mario Basiola as Charles 
Gerard. Bianca Saroya gave a charm- 
ing portrayal of Madeleine, while Stella 
De Mette played Bersi, the maid, with 
her usual keenness of characterization. 
Secondary parts were capably presented. 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri led a stirring per- 
formance. : 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” on Nov. 6 
brought out expressive coloratura sing- 
ing once more by Consuelo Escobar as 
Lucia. Mario Basiola added to his 
laurels with his portrayal of Henry Ash- 
ton. Gaetano Tommasini’s Edgar was 
in keeping with the fine singing estab- 
lished by this tenor in other réles. The 
rest of the cast was adequate as usual. 
Alberto Baccolini conducted with taste. 


Clara Shear’s Boston début with the 
San Carlo Company was of chief interest 
at the performance of “Boheme” the 
next evening. Miss Shear, who has sung 
the réle of Musetta in Italy, achieved 
unqualified success in her portrayal of 
the part in the Boston Opera House. 
Her voice appealed through its expres- 
sive timbre, genuine warmth and beauti- 
ful quality. Histrionically Miss Shear 
made the most of her réle, acting with 
assurance and an appreciation of the 
significance of the part. The young so- 
prano received an ovation. Anne Ro- 
selle’s Mimi was performed with charm 
and delicacy. Demetrio Onofrei con- 
tinued his fine singing with an excellent 
and romantic performance of Rodolfo. 
Mario Valle sang Marcello with his cus- 
tomary aplomb. Pietro de Biasi, George 
Cehanovsky and Natale Cervi preserved 
the spirit of the evening established by 
the other principals. Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri conducted. 

“Madama Butterfly” was the Saturday 
matinée opera. Anne Roselle was vocally 
and dramatically an appealing Butterfly. 
Mary Kent continued her excellent work 
with a fine performance of Suzuki. 
Demetrio Onofrei’s warm voice stood 
him in good stead as Pinkerton. Mario 
Valle’s Sharpless was strongly charac- 
terized. Humor was supplied by Fran- 
cesco Curci, Natale Cervi and Pietro de 
Biasi in the parts of Goro, Yamadori 
and the Bonze. Alberto Bassolini con- 
ducted. 

“Trovatore” on Saturday evening was 
performed with spirit. Clara Jacobo, 
who has a strong and flexible voice, sang 
Leonora. Stella De Mette gave a dra- 
matic characterization of Azucena—one 
of her best réles. Mario Basiola was a 
full-voiced Count di Luna. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted. 

Throughout the week, the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet gave delightful di- 
vertissements either after the operas or 
during the performances. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Ditson to Publish New Easter Cantata 
by George B. Nevin 


The Oliver Ditson Company, which 
recently issued a Christmas cantata, 
“The Incarnation,” by George B. Nevin, 
has accepted for publication his Easter- 
tide cantata, “The Walk to Emmaus,” 
which will soon be off the press. 





Soprano and Baritone Give Joint Recital 
in Montclair, N. J. 


MonrTCcLAIR, N. J., Nov. 8.—Christiane 
Eymael, soprano, and Randall Har- 


greaves, baritone, appeared in a joint 
recital at Unity House recently. No 
more artistic performance than that of 
Mme. Eymael has been heard here. 
Voice, artistry, musicianship and 
charm of personality were all in evi- 


convincing manner. Besides arias and 
groups of old and modern songs by each 
artist, there was a duet, “Echoes” from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus,” and a duet from 
“Les Huguenots.” 


Boston Activities 


Nov. 8. 

The Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Archibald 
Davison, conductor, has announced its 
winter program, subject to change. Six 
concerts will be given on the spring 
tour, when New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
Ithaca, N. Y., will hear the chorus. In 
addition to these bookings, a concert 
will be given in Milton Town Hall, Dec. 
7. Wellesley and Smith Colleges will 
be visited, respectively, on Feb. 26 and 
May 2. On March 7 thirty picked sing- 
ers will represent Harvard at the an- 
nual Intercollegiate Glee Club competi- 
tion in New York. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, and Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 


have been engaged for the first two 
concerts in Symphony Hall, which will 
be given on Dec, 11 and Feb. 19. At the 
third concert, on April 16, the club, with 
the Radcliffe Choral Society and sixty 
members of the symphony orchestra, 
will sing Brahms’ Requiem. 
* * ok 











Edgar Isherwood, tenor, pupil of 
Frank E. Doyle, will be heard in joint 
recital with Maurice Gulesian, pianist, 
in Hyde Park, Nov. 12. A number of 
Mr. Doyle’s advanced pupils will be 
introduced at studio musicales during 
the season. 

* * * 

Alessandro Niccoli, violinist, and 
Bernice Bonney Hanson, pianist, were 
engaged by the Jamaica Plain Tuesday 
Club at the opening of the club house 
on Oct. 28. P 

A * 


The Boston Athletic Association’s 
winter music program, just announced, 
adheres to its policy in the choice of 
soloists of “Artists not heretofore heard 
in Boston.” The following will be heard 
with Vannini’s Symphony: Rudolf 
Laubenthal, Wagnerian tenor, Dec. 14; 
Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, Jan. 18; 
Phradie Wells, dramatic soprano, Feb. 
15; Nannette Guilford, lyric soprano, 
March 15. 

e * & 

Olivia Cate, pianist, who left several 
months ago for a year’s study under 
Tobias Matthay in London, Eng., re- 
cently gave “comparison recitals’ with 
the Artrio Angelus reproducing piano 
in Manchester and London. 

+. * 

The Longy School of Music will hold 
children’s graduation exercises and a 
scholarship contest in the studio of 
Richard Platt, on Nov. 10. Prizes for 
last season’s work will be awarded, and 
the pupils’ concert will serve as a com- 
petition for some members of the piano 
ciass. The contestants will perform un- 
known to jury and audience. 

W. J. P. 


Boston Music Clubs to Tour 


Boston, Nov. 8.—The itinerary of the 
Combined Musical Clubs of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology will 
include Boston, Cambridge and neighbor- 
ing cities. The first concert was an- 
nounced for Boston on Nov. 13, and the 
second in Lynn on Nov. 17. The other 
concerts scheduled as as follows: Con- 
cord, Nov. 21; Edison Club, Dec. 1; 


fall concert, Dec. 5; Lexington, Jan. 9; 
Plymouth, Jan. 16; winter concert, Jan. 
23; Brookline, Jan. 30; Hyde Park 
Mason, Feb. 20; Sargent School, Feb. 28; 








dence. Randall Hargreaves gave his Wellesley College, March 7. 
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_~> 
“MARTA” Lapncnes 
BROOKLYN SEASON 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Presents Flotow Work 
in Academy 


The Brooklyn season of the Metro- 
politan Opera opened in the Academy 
of Music on Nov. 4. with a delightfully 
intimate performance of “Marta.” As is 
the custom in Brooklyn, nearly every 


one who attended arrived early and re- 
mained until the last tuneful chorus. 

Artists and audience were in the mood 
to enjoy to the utmost the facile melody 
and bucolic comedy of Flotow’s opera. 
Frances Alda was a most charming 
Marta, both dramatically and musically. 
When she sang the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” with artistic simplicity, first in 
Italian, then in English, the audience 
tried in vain to make her break the “no 
encore” rule. In the role of Lionel, Benia- 
mino Gigli sang exquisitely throughout 
the evening and his “M’Appari” stopped 
the performance for several minutes. 
Kathleen Howard was a comic and 
comely Nancy, whose arch flirtation 
with the Plunkett of Adamo Didur added 
considerably to the general gaiety. 

These four make an excellent quartet, 
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as they demonstrated in singing the 
“Spinning Wheel” and “Good Night” 
numbers. Pompilio Malatesta played 


Sir Tristan, Vincenzo Reschiglian was 
the Sheriff and the three Maids were 
played by Flora Cingolani, Lavinia 
Puglioli and Anna Staber. Gennaro 
Papi cenducted. The chorus sang well, 
especially in the finale of the third act. 
Between the second and third acts 
there was an informal reception in the 
foyer by the members of the Women’s 
Opera Committee. After the third act 
William J. Guard, press representative 
of the Metropolitan, gave an entertain- 
ing account of the progress of the 
election. J. S. 


Piccadilly Gives Sunday Concerts 

The Piccadilly Theater began a series 
of Sunday concerts with an international 
program on Nov. 2 by the Piccadilly 
Orchestra, conducted by Mischa Guter- 
son. Henri la Bonte, tenor, sang “On 
the Road to Mandalay,” by Oley Speaks, 
accompanied by the orchestra, and Alex- 
ander Chigrinsky, pianist, appeared in 
the “Rigoletto” Fantasie by Verdi-Liszt. 
Numbers by the orchestra included an 
American Fantasie by Victor Herbert, 


the Overture Robespierre by Litolff, 
“Blue Danube”: Waltz by Strauss, the 
“Tannhiuser” Overture and Marche 


Slave by Tchaikovsky. 


George Perkins Ray mead to Open Con- 
cert Season in Albany 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, will 
open his season with a concert in Albany 
on Nov. 20, after which he will tour 
through North Carolina, Florida and 
other parts of the South under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg. Mr. Ray- 
mond returned recently from Europe, 
where he has been studying languages 
and singing for the past three summers. 
Except for his war service, Mr. Ray- 
mond has been devoting himself to sing- 
ing since he was graduated from Yale 
University. For the past three years he 
has been studying with Mme. Schoen- 
René. 


Harold Morris Pupil Wins 
Scholarship 





Juilliard 


Lillian Hasmiller, a pupil of Harold 
Morris, pianist and composer, has been 
awarded one of the piano scholarships 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 
Miss Hasmiller’s musical ability was de- 
veloped under the tutelage of Mr. Morris, 
under whom she took both undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. 


Riesenfeld Score Heard at Rialto 


Hugo Riesenfeld composed a special 
Armistice Overture which was played at 
the Rialto Theater by the orchestra 


under the direction of Mr. Riesenfeld 
and Willy Stahl. Eileen Van Biene, so- 
prano, former prima donna of “May- 
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time,” sang “Remember the Rose” by 
Seymor Simons, and “When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling,” by Ernest Ball. There 
was also a Dance Classique, in which 
Lorelei Kendler, Marguerite Low and 
Zena Larina took part. Alexander D. 
Richardson and Sigmund Krumgold con- 
tributed the organ music. The musical 
program at the Rivoli Theater this week 
was headed by Miriam Lax, soprano, and 
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Adrian da Silva, tenor, who sang “Roses 
of Picardy,” by Haydn Wood. John 
Wenger, art director for the Riesenfeld 
Theaters, contributed special settings for 
this number. Rosa Polnariow, violinist, 
played “Hejre Kati” by Jeno Hubay, and 
Harold Ramsbottom played an organ 
solo. An overture was played by the or- 
chestra, under the alternate direction of 
Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer. 





Gatti-Casazza Enters His Seventeenth 
Season as Head of Metropolitan Opera 


CQUUALDNEUUUUUUOUAUUEUAAEAOO UTADA 


(Portrait on Front Page) 

HEN the Metropolitan opened its 

doors on Nov. 3 the performance 
marked the beginning of the seventeenth 
season of Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s régime 
as general manager. During this time 
Mr. Gatti has made the New York opera 
house not only a national but an inter- 
national institution. He has done more 
than that. He has established a unique 
record; he has made opera pay. The 
Metropolitan Opera House is the only 
one in the world that makes money. It 
is the only one without a subsidy, gov- 
ernment or private. 

That is the policy which Mr. Gatti 
has developed in the sixteen years that 
he has been general manager of the 
Metropolitan. He believes in giving the 
public the best possible works which it 
will support. He does not believe in an 
empty opera house with pretensions. The 
public can be educated in its operatic 
taste if it goes to the opera, but not if 
it refuses to go. 


With the additional five years renewal 
of contract which was given to him by 
the board of directors last year Mr. 
Gatti will continue in his present post 
until 1929. In 1908 he assumed control 
of the Metropolitan and he has made it 
the Mecca of all singers. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza was born at 
Udine, Italy, fifty-five years ago, and 
was educated with a career as a naval 
engineer in view. His father, Senator 
Stephano Gatti-Casazza, was president 
of the municipal board which controlled 
the opera house and theaters at Ferrara, 
and his son was always interested in 
their conduct. When the Senator ac- 
cepted a position in Rome in 1893 the 
future impresario definitely abandoned 
his engineering career and became a 
theater director. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed general director of La Scala at 
Milan, where he made so great a reputa- 
tion that he was offered the direction 
of the Metropolitan on the expiration of 
his contract in 1908. 
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Brooklyn Committee Sets Goal for 
$200,000 for New Institution 


The campaign for $200,000 to estab- 
lish the Brooklyn Little Theater for non- 
professional dramatics and music was 


resumed on Nov. 3 by a committee co- 
operating with the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, headed by Judge Fred- 
erick E. Crane. Nearly $70,000 has al- 
ready been raised, and it is hoped that 
the remainder of the fund will have 
been subscribed in time to erect the 
building and start performances soon 
after New Year’s. Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera board 
of directors, will be the principal speaker 
at a public meeting to be held in the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce head- 
quarters on Nov. 11. 

The Little Theater fund was started 
with the proceeds from a concert given 
by Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, in the 
Academy of Music last season. The 
building, in Spanish Mission style, will 
be arranged so that it will be equally 
well adapted for plays, concerts, re- 
hearsals and _ professional receptions. 
The committee headed by Judge Crane 
includes Alfred Shaw and Ralph Jonas, 
vice-chairmen; George Hadden, treas- 
urer; William Franklin Edwards and 
Edwin Tristram Coffin, campaign di- 
rectors. 


Yasha endinie 4 on Extended Tour With 
Alma Gluck 


Yasha Bunchuk, solo ’cellist of the 
Capitol Theater, has been given leave of 
absence to go on tour with Alma Gluck. 
He has shared notably with Mme. Gluck 
in all of her successes through New En- 
gland, and will assist her on tour through 
the Far West. Mr. Bunchuk is a protegé 
of Glazounoff, Russian composer, and 
though only in this country a short time, 
his artistry has gained wide recognition 
for him. In all of his appearances the 
critics have acclaimed him a ’cellist of 
the first rank. 


Paul Kochanski Plays at Anita Damrosch 
Wedding 


Anita Damrosch, daughter of Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony, was married to Robert Lit- 
tell of the editorial staff of the New 
Republic on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 8 
Paul Kochanski, violinist, played solos 
during the ceremony. Immediately after 
the ceremony, which was held at the 


Damrosch home at 146 East Sixty-first 


Street, a reception was held at the 
Colony Club at which the guests num- 
bered many distinguished musicians. 
Mr. Damrosch made an informal speech 
announcing that as it was the bride’s 
birthday the wedding cake would have 
twenty-one candles, and asked the guests 
to celebrate the double event. 


Richard Tobin Takes Over Choir Bureau 
of the Late Addison F. Andrews 


Richard Tobin has taken over the 
choir bureau conducted for thirty-two 


years by the late Addison F. Andrews. 
He will continue its operation under the 
same name and along the same lines as 
those under which it has been operated. 
Mr. Tobin, a tenor soloist by profession, 
has had extensive business experience. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Nevada and of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. While a student at 
the University of Nevada, Mr. Tobin or- 
ganized and directed a band which won 
important recognition. He has also held 
some of the most important church posi- 
tions as tenor soloist in prominent 
churches in Boston and, in recent years, 
in New York and New Jersey. He has 
also been successful in his concert and 
recital appearances. In addition to 
being a singer he is also an _ instru- 
mentalist of ability. Mr. Tobin will con- 
tinue the office at its former location, 53 
East Thirty-fourth Street. 











Gladys Axman Will Appear on Tour 
with San Carlo Opera Company 


Gladys Axman, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, is appearing on tour 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, 
singing in “Tosca” in Boston on Nov. 14; 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” in Philadelphia 
on Nov. 27; “Faust” in Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Dec. 3, and in Pittsburgh, Dec. 10; 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” in Detroit, Mich., 
on Dec. 3 and “Cavalleria Rusticana” in 
the same city on Dec. 17. 





Dupré to Play New Organ Work at 
Wanamaker Celebration 


Marcel Dupré, French organist, will 
play at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Nov. 18. This date is the actual an- 
niversary of the inauguration of the 
auditorium organ and Marcel Dupré’s 
program will include the premiére per- 
formance in America of his first organ 
symphony, composed for the occasion. 
A joint recital by Ernest MacMillan, 
Canadian organist, and Claude Biggs, 
English pianist will be given on the 
afternoon of Nov. 25. 
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John Doane Resumes 
Teaching Work After 


Summer in California 
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John Doane, Organist and Coach 


John Doane, vocal coach, has recently 
returned to New York after an active 
and interesting summer in California. 
Among other musical activities, he gave 
his annual organ recital in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, in July; and, later, another 
at Mission Hill Congregational Church, 
in which a new organ, designed by him- 
self, was opened on Sept. 25. During 
the summer, Mr. Doane conducted a 
class which he says was one of the most 
interesting to come under his instruction. 
Several of his pupils were presented to 
California audiences. Blanche McTavish, 
contralto, who studied under him last 
winter, gave a private recital in San 
Diego on Sept. 5 and sang in Los Angeles 
on Sept. 26. Miss MeTavish’s perform- 
ances aroused much favorable comment. 
After his summer in California, Mr. 
Doane has reopened his New York studio 
and resumed his position as organist and 
choirmaster at the Church of the In- 
carnation. 





Vladimir Graffman Pupils Give Recital 

It was interesting at the recital given 
by Vladimir Graffman’s pupils recently 
to see Abe Zifkin, a boy of about seven 
years, stand before a capacity audience 
in the Wurlitzer Auditorium and play 
the Vivaldi Concerto in A Minor with 


good intonation, sure technic and the 
gradation of tone which one would ex- 
pect only from a veteran violinist. Hard- 
ly less astonishing was the display of fin- 
ger dexterity and confident virtuosity of 
a lad named Nickos Camburakis in the 
“Devil’s Trill” by Tartini. But for 
maturity of style, musicianship and 
breadth of tone, Sadie Schwartz, first 
prize winner in the last music week 
competition, who has just been awarded 
a Juilliard scholarship, made a profound 
impression in the Paganini Concerto in 
D. Other pupils, all of whom performed 
creditably, were Ethel Brown, Samuel 
Novick, Walter Brey, Joseph Gingold, 
William Mais, Lillian Rosenfield and 
Thelma Rawson. G. F. B. 





Robert Imandt to Give Concerts in Lake 
Placid and Philadelphia 


In addition to conducting his master 
classes in the Westlake School of Affili- 
ated Arts, beginning with an opening 
recital on Nov. 18, and continuing for 
four successive Friday evenings there- 


after, Robert Imandt, violinist, has a 
number of important engagements to 
fill out of town. Among them are a 
repeat concert in Lake Placid, where he 
appeared last summer, and his first con- 
cert in Philadelphia to be given in the 
Academy of Music Foyer on Nov. 14. 


Clement Haile, pianist of Baltimore, 
will give his début recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 19, 
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~ §CHOLA CANTORUM TO SPONSOR LECTURES 





Five Programs Will Be Given 


by Prominent Musicians 
During Season 


In addition to its two regular sub- 
scription concerts under Kurt Schindler, 
which will include the presentation of 
Act IV of Rimskv-Korsakoff’s ‘Sadko,” 
and “Briseis,” by Chabrier, with a dis- 
tinguished cast of soloists and the New 
York Philharmonic on Dec. 30, and an 
a cappella program of imternational 
novelties on Feb. 24, both at Carnegie 
Hall, the Schola Cantorum has an- 
nounced a series of five 4 o’clock lecture- 
musicales to be given under the auspices 
of the Schola’s Advisory Council. 

“Chabrier, a Founder of the Modern 
French School, and His Master Work, 
‘Briseis’,” will be the subject of Kurt 
Schindler, illustrated by arias from the 
opera sung by Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
contralto, and Leon Rothier, bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera, on Monday after- 
noon, Dee. 1, at the home of Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James, 39 East Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

The second lecture will be “Schumann 
as Romanticist” by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
illustrated by Mr. Gabrilowitsch at the 
piano, on Monday afternoon, Dec. 8, at 
Clarence H. Mackay’s home, 3 East 
Seventy-fifth Street. 


A program of Italian folksongs with 
explanatory remarks, will be given by 
Gene Sadero on Thursday afternoon, 
Jan. 13, at Mrs. Payne Whitney’s, 972 
Fifth Avenue. Mme. Sadero is making 
her first visit to America under the 
auspices of the Society of Italian Au- 
thors. It was at a Schola Cantorum 
concert two years ago that Mme. 
Sadero’s folksongs were first introduced 
here by Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
then unknown to the public. © 

“The Passion According to St. Matt- 
hew’, Bach’s Great Masterpiece” will be 
the subject of Thomas Whitney Surette, 
illustrated by a selected choir from the 
Schola Cantorum and soloists, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Jan. 29, at Mrs. John T. 
Pratt’s home, 7 East Sixty-first Street. 
This work will be given in April, in two 
special performances under the direction 
of Willem Mengelberg by the Philhar- 
monic Society in collaboration with the 
Schola Cantorum. 

“Musical Mannerisms of Favorite 
Composers” will be discussed by Ernest 
Newman, guest critic of the New York 
Evening Post, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Feb. 18, at Mrs. Marshall Field’s. 

The Advisory Council consists of 
Howard Brockway, F. H. B. Byrne, 
John Alden Carpenter, the Rev. Winfred 
Douglas, Rubin Goldmark, Wilfried 
Klamroth, Willem Mengelberg. Alice 
Preston, Leopold Stokowski, Thomas 
Whitney Surette, Herbert Witherspoon, 
with Mrs. Reginald Fincke as chairman. 





Colin O’More Finishes Tour of South and 
Middle West 


Following his Carnegie Hall recital in 
New York on Oct. 5, Colin O’More, tenor, 
left immediately for his native State of 
Arkansas, to give a series of twelve 
concerts in the Southwest. This part of 
the tour took him as far south as Gal- 
veston and Houston, Tex. On Oct. 14 
and 15 he gave joint recitals with Cyrena 
Van Gordon of the Chicago Opera, be- 
fore the Mid-Western Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation in Hutchinson, Kan., featuring 
French songs on Friday and American 
songs on Saturday, finishing up with a 
group of Irish ballads, to which he added 
many encores. Continuing on through 
Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota, he com- 
pleted the first part of his ‘tour as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony on Nov. 
2. Eastern engagements will keep him 
busy along with his recording until 
Christmas, when he will open a five 
weeks’ engagement with the - National 
Civic Opera Company in Montreal and 
Quebec, afterwards making another 
western trip which will take him to 
the coast. Mr. O’More is under the 
management of Arthur and _ Helen 
Hadley. 





Giovanni E. Conterno Joins Faculty of 
College of Music 


The New York City College of Music 
has engaged Giovanni E. Conterno, com- 
poser and conductor, as director of the 


department of musical theory § and 
ensemble. H. Herskowitz is director of 
the college. 





Alberto Jonas Will Address Piano Teach- 
ers in National Conference 


Alberto Jonas, piano teacher and 
author of “Master School of Modern 
Piano Playing and Virtuosity,” has ac- 


cepted an invitation to be the principal 
speaker at the piano conference of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association in 


St. Louis, Dec. 29 to 31, according to 
an announcement by Leon R. Maxwell, 
President. 





Albertina Rasch to Give Two Dance 
Programs in Town Hall 


Albertina Rasch, a dancer, will 
appear for the first time this season 
in Town Hall on Nov. 20 under the 
management of Sol Hurok. A second 


New York concert in the Town Hall 
will be given on Dec. 2. Miss Rasch will 
be assisted by Chester Hale, through the 
courtesy of Hassard Short, and her 
company of twenty artists, including 
Agnes Roy, Molly Peck and Mary Par- 
sons. Max Rabinovitch will be at the 
piano, accompanied by a string quartet. 
The program will consist of novel dance 
sketches, new ballet arrangements and 
interpretations of famous composers. 





Scandinavian Singers Heard 


The Northern Music Association and 
the United Scandinavian Singers, as- 
sisted by the Scandinavian Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Ole Winding- 


stad, presented a program of Norwegian 
compositions in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 26. 
Astrid Ellison, soprano, and August 
Werner, baritone, appeared as soloists. 
The orchestra opened with the March 
of the Bojars by Johan Halvorsen. Then 
the chorus sang “Finshaugen” by Paulus. 
Sinding’s Symphony in D Minor fol- 
lowed. In the second part of the pro- 
gram the chorus sang six “Peer Gynt” 
numbers and “Varde” by Haarklou. 
“Prayer” by Lie and “Carneval in Paris” 
by Svendsen were played by the or- 
chestra. 





Salvatore de Stefano Honored by 
Harpists’ Association 


The last meeting of the directorate 
of the National Association of Harpists, 
Inc., created a vice-presidency for Salva- 
tore de Stefano. This was done at the 
suggestion of Carlos Salzedo, president. 
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The other vice-president is van Veach- 
ton Rogers; Alice Hills is secretary and 
Melville Clark treasurer. Plans are now 
discussed at headquarters to~ distribute 
scholarships to harp students through- 
out the country. 





Marica Palesti Heads Company in Plaza 
Hotel Program 


Marica Palesti, soprano, gave a con- 
cert in the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel 
on Nov. 5 assisted by Alexandra Resni- 
cova, violinist, and Michael Feveisky, 
pianist. Jacob Loukin, baritone of the 
Petrograd Opera, who was an_ un- 
expected guest, made an excellent im- 
pression by his singing of Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea,” the “Volga Boat 
Song” and Tchaikovsky’s “Nur Wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt.” Mme. Palesti, who 
sang in the Moscow Opera House in the 
days before the revolution, has a voice 
of wide range, considerable carrying 
power, beautiful quality, and is par- 
ticularly effective in operatic arias. Her 
program, to which was added a number 
of encores, consisted of arias from 
“Gioconda,” “Pique Dame” and “Car- 
men,” and “Elégie” by Massenet, “I 
Hear You Calling Me” by Marshall, a 
Ukrainian song by Lissenko, and three 
songs in Greek. Mme. Palesti sang each 
song and aria in the language in which 
it was originally written. Miss Resni- 
cova gave capable performances of 
works by Lalo, Tchaikovsky and Sara- 
sate. G. 7. B 





Maude Douglas Tweedy Pupils Appear 
in Concerts 


Jeanne Palmer, soprano, and Donald 
Fiser, baritone, pupils of Maude Douglas 
Tweedy, and Daniel Wolf, pianist, re- 
cently gave a successful concert in Wa- 
tertown, N. Y. Miss Palmer also ap- 
peared in a recent concert in De Witt 
Clinton Hall, New York, and will give a 
recital in Darien, Conn., on Nov. 28. 
Mr. Fiser sang for the Yale Club on 
Oct. 27, and for the Athenae Club in 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 5. He is 
under the management of James B. Pond. 
Marion Raver, contralto, another pupil 
of Miss Tweedy, has been engaged as 
soloist in the Church of Christ Shepherd, 
New York. Miss Tweedy’s criticism 
classes opened in her studios on Oct. 27. 
The singers appearing included Florence 
Paul, Edith Walker, Jeanne Palmer and 
Grace Burns, sopranos; Giovanni Morel- 
li, Benjamin Brush, Daniel Wolff and 
Ralph Hudson, tenors, and Marion Raver, 
contralto. 

Armistice Day Program Given at Capitol 
Theater 

The orchestra, under David Mendoza, 
played Tchaikovsky’s “1812” overture 
this week at the Capitol. The ballet 
corps appeared in the “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “Gioconda.” In com- 
memoration of Armistice Day there was 
a dramatic staging of the theme, “There 
Is No Death,” in which Geoffrey O’Hara’s 


song of that title was sung by Peter 
Harrower. This was followed by a 
presentation, with special stage and 


lighting effects, of Grieg’s “Morning,” 
sung by the entire staff of Capitol solo- 
ists, including Gladys Rice, Evelyn Her- 
bert, Florence Mulholland, Marjorie 
Harecum, Vivian Kelley, Gertrude Mc- 
Kinley, Joseph Wetzel, Avo Bombarger, 
Sneddon Weir and Pierre Harrower. 


Artists Sing Cherubini Requiem Mass 


Chorus, orchestra and soloists of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin presented 
a musical program, conducted by Ray- 
mond Nold, at the solemn high mass on 
Nov. 3. The program opened with an 
air from the Goldmark Violin Concerto, 
Op. 28. Chorus and soloists then sang 
the Requiem Mass in C Minor by 
Cherubini. The musical portion of the 
service concluded with the Largo Non 
Tanto from Bach’s Concerto for Two 
Violins and Orchestra. The soloists were 
Vera Murray Covert, soprano; Dorothy 
Whittle, contralto; Wendell Hart, tenor; 
Edward Bromberg, bass; Elsa Fischer 
and Isabell Rausch, violinists, and George 
W. Westerfield, organist. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Joseph G. H. 
Barry, rector. 


“ 


Federation to Hold New York Com- 
petition in February 

The New York State contest for young 
artists will be held in New York during 
the latter half of February by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. This 
is the preliminary contest for the dis- 
trict including New York, Pennsylvania; 


and New Jersey in May. Winners in 
this district will be privileged to enter 
the sixth biennial national contest in 
June at Portland, Ore. The contests 
are open to young professional artists, 
men and women, in voice, violin and 
piano. The purpose of these contests 
is to stimulate artistic ability by com- 
petition; to furnish in part an outlet 
for the young musicians being developed 
in this country, by prizes and public 
appearances, as well as to demonstrate 
the interest and sympathy of the entire 
Federation in the young American 
artist. Etta Hamilton Morris, first vice- 
president, 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 
is chairman of the New York contest. 





George Liebling to Make Recital Début 


George Liebling, pianist and composer, 
will make his first New York appear- 


ance in recital in the Town Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 19. Mr. 
Liebling was for eight years professor 
of the master classes in the Guild School 
in London and afterwards director of 
his own conservatory in Munich. He 
will appear as soloist in one of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Sunday concerts 
later in the month. 





Concert Guild Moves Offices 


The offices of the Concert Guild and 
William C. Gassner have been removed 
to 30 East Fourteenth Street. Mrs. J. 
M. Bohlin has been added to the staff 
to take charge of publicity. 


PASSED AWAY 


Edward T. Remick 


SMITHFIELD, VA., Nov. 8.—Edward T. 
Remick, composer, organist and teacher 
of singing, died on Nov. 2 at his home 
near here. Mr. Remick was born in 
Chelsea, Mass., in 1852, and came to the 
Virginia Peninsula at the time of the 
Jamestown Exhibition in 1907, after 
which for a number of years he was 
organist at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Hampton. He later moved to Newport 
News, where he taught music and acted 
as organist at St. Paul’s Church. From 
1884 to 1907 he was located in Detroit, 
where he was organist successively at 
St. John’s Church, Trinity and Grace 
Church, and also organized and con- 
ducted the Euterpe Club and Euterpe 
Quartet. He is survived by his widow 
and one son. 











Ferdinand W. Peck 


CHICAGO, Nov. 8.—Ferdinand W. Peck, 
who is credited with having first planned 
the Auditorium, died here on Nov. 4 
at the age of seventy-six. He was born 
in Chicago. When the auditorium, the 
home of Chicago’s opera, was opened 
Adelina Patti sang to him. His guests 
for the occasion included President 
Harrison, the Governor of Illinois and 
the mayor of Chicago. He attended 
every opening night of opera until this 
season, which commenced the night after 
his death. Commodore Peck held many 
important civic and honorary offices, 
and was host to the Prince of Wales, 
ares Edward VII, on his visit 
ere. 





William C. Rehm 


UNION HILL, N. J., Nov. 8.—William 
C. Rehm, teacher of piano in New York 


’ 


died at his home here on Nov. 3. Mr. 
Rehm was born in 1864 on Governor’s 
Island, N. Y., where his father was 


bandmaster in the United States Army. 
He studied music first under his father 


and later at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory and with Constantine von Stern- 
berg. He made tours of the country as 


solo pianist, but from 1893 devoted his 
time entirely to teaching. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son. 
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Yale Awards Howland 
Prize for Fine Arts to 
Gustav Holst, Composer 
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Portrait by Lambert of Bath 


Gustav Holst, First Musician to Win the 
Howland Memorial Prize, Whose “Hymn 


of Jesus” Will Have Its American 
Premiére at the Oratorio Society Next 
Week. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 8.—Gustav 
Holst, English composer, has _ been 
awarded the Howland Memorial Prize 
for achievement in the field of the fine 
arts by Yale University, it was an- 
nounced here today. This is the third 
time the prize has been given and the 
first time it has been won by a musi- 
cian. The two previous awards were to 
Rupert Brooke, poet, in 1916, who was 
killed at the front, and in 1918, to Jean 
Julien Lemordant, French artist, who 
lost his eyesight in the war. 

The influence of Gustav Holst as a 
composer has been increased by the fact 


that his works have won more popu- 
larity than perhaps those of any other 
representative of the modern English 
school. Prominent among them are “The 
Planets,” a symphonic work in the rép- 
ertoire of most of the orchestras; a sa- 
tirical opera, “The Perfect Fool,” given 
at Covent Garden last year; a one-act 
opera, “Savitri”; “The Mystic Trumpet- 
er”; “The Vision of Dame Christian” 
and “The Hymn of Jesus,” recently 
given at the Three Choirs Festival in 
England, and scheduled to have its 
American premiére at the first concert 
of the Oratorio Society on Nov. 19, at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Born at Cheltenham, England, in 1874, 
Gustav Holst was educated at the Chelt- 
enham Grammar School and the Royal 
College of Music. He is at present on 
the faculty of the Royal College of Mu- 
sic, Morley College and St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, Brook Green. The Howland Me- 
morial Prize carries with it a medal and 
the income from a trust fund. It was es- 
tablished at Yale University in June, 
1915, by Charles P. and Dr. John How- 
land in memory of their father, Henry 
a Howland, Yale, 1854, who died in 





American Soprano Successful in Paris 


Hallie Stiles, an American soprano, 
whose home is in Syracuse, N. Y., where 
her father is a professor in Syracuse 
University, has been acclaimed in a 
series of appearances in Paris, accord- 
ing to reports reaching New York. Be- 
fore going abroad Miss Stiles was heard 
in concert, achieving unusual success in 
one of the programs of the Syracuse 
Festival three years ago. She has 
studied both here and in Europe with 
Mme. Schoen-René. 


WORLD CONGRESS OF MUSIC IS PROMOTED 





Meeting in Capital Aims at 
Establishment of Wide 
Fellowship 
By Alfred T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 12.—A _ largely- 
attended meeting to consider the estab- 
lishment of a world congress of music 
in the interest of world fellowship was 
held on Nov. 9 in American Foundation 
Hall. While details were not completed, 
it is expected that these will be worked 
out by Jan. 1, when steps will immedi- 
ately follow for the organization of the 
world body. Dr. W. J. Darby presided, 


and committees were appointed to pre- 
pare plans of organization. 
Sponsors of the congress include Dr. 


John James Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr. Carl Engel, 
chief of the division of music, Library 
of Congress; Mrs. John F. Lyons, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Mrs. J. N. Speel, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of the District of Columbia; Wade 
H. Cooper, president of the Southern 
Society of Washington; Mrs. Frank A. 
Sieberling, department of finance and 
legislation of the National Fedération of 
Music Clubs; Louis F. Post, Mrs. Louis 
F. Post, Mrs. John J. O’Connor, Dr. 
Julia M. Green, Dr. F. W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of education of the District 
of Columbia; Dr. Clarence J. Owens, 
president of the Association of Inter- 
national Arts and Letters; Mrs. David 
Allen Campbell, president of the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Association; Col. John 
Temple Graves, Edwin Markham, Mrs. 
George A. Rickers, Dr. Henry Allen 
Tupper and Ella May Powell. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
TO STRESS MUSIC’S VALUE 





“National Revival of Enthusiasm” Ex- 
pected as Result of United 
Endeavor 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.— American 
Education Week, from Nov. 17 to 23, 
announced by Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, will 
emphasize the influence of music on the 
nation. On Nov. 19, which will be ob- 
served as “School and Teacher Day,” a 
leading topic will be the effect of music 
on national life and its inclusion in school 
courses. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the United States Bureau of 
Education, the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Legion. 

Doctor Tigert says: “The week has 
developed greater momentum than could 
have been attained by any of these or- 
ganizations alone. Encouraged by the 
marked success of American Education 
Week in previous years, they now invite 
every newspaper, magazine, organiza- 
tion, club, church, school, motion picture 
theater and individual to participate in 
making the week a national revival of 


educational enthusiasm.” 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Graveure Opens Long Beach Course 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 8.—The Long 
Beach Philharmonic Artist Course 
opened at the Municipal Auditorium, 
Oct. 17, with a recital by Louis Grave- 
ure, baritone, who was acclaimed with 
enthusiasm. The accompanist, Arpad 
Sandor, accompanied the soloist and 
played two solos. An unusual program 
was given at St. Anthony’s Catholic 
Church on Oct. 19, when portions of 
Theodore de La Hache’s Mass in E Flat 
were sung by the choir of eighty voices, 
directed by Joseph Ballantyne. The 
Fitzgerald Music Company presented 
Elsie Manion, violinist, and Eleanor 
Woodford, soprano, in recital in the 
Fitzgerald Recital Hall Oct. 17. The 
Russian Cathedral Quartet sang at the 
Mission Theater Oct. 20 under the aus- 
pices of the Ebell Club. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Cecil Arden Makes Long Tour 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be 
heard for the first time in Erie, Pa., 
where she appears on Nov. 20 under 


the auspices of the American Legion. 
She has been making an extensive tour 
of the South and West and will have 
given twenty-five concerts before her re- 
turn to Metropolitan Opera the latter 
part of the month. 
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HADLEY IS GIVEN OVATION 
ON RETURN TO HOME CITY 





Composer’s First Formal Appearance Is 
Made Gala Occasion by Somer- 
ville Residents 


SOMERVILLE, MAss., Nov. 8.—Henry 
Hadley, composer and associate conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, was given an ovation in his 
native city on Oct. 29 at a concert in 
the High School Auditorium. Mr. 
Hadley was assisted by Inez Barbour 
(Mrs. Hadley) soprano, Arthur Hadley, 
’cellist, (his brother) and the Jacques 
Hoffmann String Quartet of Boston. 


The program included Mr. Hadley’s 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, with the 
composer at the piano, his Suite An- 
cienne for ’Cello—a new work—and 
three short ’cello numbers, “Elégie,” 
“October Twilight” and “Marguerites,”’ 
played by Arthur Hadley. Mrs. Hadley 
sang an aria from “Der Freischiitz” by 
Weber, songs by Rachmaninoff, Brahms, 
Weingartner and Godard, and a final 
group by her husband, including “My 
True Love Hath My Heart,” “The Time 
of Parting,’ “Beautiful Mother” and 
“Make Me a Song,” the latter with 
’cello obbligato. 

When Mr. Hadley appeared, the audi- 
ence rose in his honor. Mrs. S. Henry 
Hadley, his mother, was also given a 
cordial greeting. The composer’s father, 
the late S. Henry Hadley, had charge 
of music in Somerville schools for over 
forty years. 

This event was Mr. Hadley’s first 
formal appearance in his home city 
since becoming well known in the musi- 
cal world. H. R. BOARDMAN. 





Margaret Matzenauer Opens Music Club 
Season in La Crosse, Wis. 


LA CROSSE, Wis., Nov. 8.—The Music 
Study Club’s season was opened with a 
fine recital by Margaret Matzenauer, 


contralto of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Music by Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, 
Chausson, Fourdrain, Rachmaninoff, 
Arensky, La Forge and Cyril Scott was 
included in a program which was given 
an impressive reading. Tandy Mac- 
kenzie’s recent tenor recital was a con- 
tinual delight from the opening aria 
from “Tosca” to the final encore. Songs 
by Liza Lehmann, Handel, Rachmanin- 
off, Hageman and Kramer, Hawaiian 
folk-songs and Scots ballads made up 
the program. 


Marie Mikova Returns 
From European Sojourn 
for American Concerts 
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Marie Mikova, Pianist 


Marie Mikova, pianist, has returned 
from a recent tour of Europe, to open 
her New York and Boston studios. Miss 
Mikova brings back an_ interesting 
account of musical activities in the 
European capitals which she visited. In 
Paris, among other brilliant events, a 
Stravinsky evening stands out in Miss 
Mikova’s experiences. On this occasion, 
Pierre Monteux conducted “Sacre du 
Printemps” to a supremely responsive 
audience, which brought Stravinsky and 
the conductor upon the stage. 
thusiasm of the audience at this time 
was especially interesting in view of the 
fact that at the first performance, eleven 
years ago, Miss Mikova heard an audi- 
ence hiss the production. 

In Belgrade an unusual performance 
of “Carmen” was given. Carmen sang 
in Italian, Don José in Russian, and the 
remainder of the characters in Serbian. 
This, according to Miss Mikova, did not 
keep the production from being a spir- 
ited one in which the chorus and the 
orchestra were unusually good. A 
Schénberg Quintet for Wind Instru- 
ments, given in Vienna, impressed Miss 
Mikova as being somewhat too con- 
sciously ultra-modern; and it had a 


mixed reception from the general audi- 
ence. In Prague, she found that musi- 
cal thought and taste had been pro- 
foundly influenced by the new works 
heard at the Festival in the spring. 
Among these were quartets by Milhaud, 
Respighi, Hindemith, Goossens, and 
many works by Czech composers. In 
addition to the regular national operas, 
Miss Mikova heard the first  per- 
formances of Jirach’s “An Overture to 
a Shakespeare Comedy” and a sonata 
for violin and piano by Axman. 

Miss Mikova herself played a great 
deal during her European tour. On 
several occasions in Paris, Belgrade and 
Prague she gave private recitals; but, 
perhaps, the most brilliant occasion was 
that of her performance at the home of 
the First Secretary of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Legation in Belgrade. Miss 
Mikova will start her concert work in 
this country in January. L. L. 
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